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CHAPTER  I 

ONE  OF  A  YACHT  PABTY 

SO  many  items  bearing  upon  those  strange  adven- 
tures which  have  lately  befallen  me  have  found 
publication    in    the   newspapers,    oftentimes    distorted 
and  untrue,  and  resulting  in  letters  of  inquiry  from 
friends,  induce  me  now  to  write  out  the  tale  while  the 
incidents  remain  fresh  in  memory.     Indeed,  I  owe  the 
truth  not  only  to  myself  but  even  u^ore  to  her  who  so 
bravely  shared  with  me  those  days  and  nights  of  peril. 
In  doing  this,  which  I  now  conceive  to  be  a  duty,  I 
require  no  imagination,  no  knowledge  of  littrary  art, 
for  all  I  need  tell  is  the  simple  truth  in  plain,  direct 
language,  just  as  I  might  relate  it  to  companions  at 
the  Club.     T1.C  story,    .nusual  as  it  may  appear  to 
those  whose  lives  have  ever  been  bounded  by  the  com- 
monplace,   was    natural    enough    under    the    circum- 
stances, and  the  telling  of  it  should  be  equally  unar- 
tificial.     I  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  my  one  desire 
is  to  record  the  truth. 

The  earlier  passion  of  my  life  was  the  sea,  and,  when 
others  of  my  age  were  grinding  away  through  their 
courses  in  coUege,  I  was  apprenticed  to  the  merchant 
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■enrice  in  a  fleet  Urgdy  owned  by  my  father,  tradui« 
between    New   York   and    northern   European   porta. 
Loving  the  work,  and,  poiiibly,  awiated  by  the  fact 
that  I  was  my   father',  ion,  I  rose  rapidly,  until 
hccnscd  as  captain  of  steam,  and  assigned  to  command 
the  Vuican,  a  freighter  of  three  thousand  tons.     At 
thirty,  however,  the  novelty  and  fascination  of  a  sea 
life  ceased  its  attraction,  and  when  my  father  died  sufll- 
cient  property  became  my  share  from  the  estate  to 
enable  my  resigning  this  command,  and  retiring  perma- 
nently  from  the  service.     Circumstances,  unnecessary 
now  to  rekte,  caused  me  to  make  permanent  home  in 
Chicago,  where  I  soon  became  engrossed  in  business, 
findmg  my  sole  recreation  in  yachting  upon  the  Great 
Lakes.     My  interest  in  this  sport,  and  my  ownership 
of  a  steam  yacht  of  unusual  power,  greatly  widened 
my  circle  of  acquaintance.    Such  were  the  rather  com- 
monplace surroundings  of  my  Ufe  when,  at  thirty-seven, 
adventure  suddenly  called  me  out  into  the  unknown. 
Nothmg  could  have  been  more  unexpected  than  the 
occasion  which  took  me  to  New  York.    Carrington  — 
Gerald    Carrington,    the    Copper    King -had    just 
placed  his  new  steam  yacht,  the  Esmeralda,  in  com- 
mission, and  was  eager  to  christen  it  by  a  run  across 
to  the  ports  of  Spain.    He  wrote  urging  me  to  become 
one  of  the  party.    The  temptation  was  irresistible,  for, 
as  I  knew  Mrs.  Carrington  was  in  Europe,  the  guests 
on  board  would  undoubtedly  all  be  men,  and  prob.  bly 
congenial  feUows.     A  bachelor  myself,  the  long  hour, 
at  sea  had  left  me  unaccustomed  to  the  society  of 
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women,  whoM  presence  I  aToided  wheneter  possible. 
Hence,  I  accepted  Carrington's  invitation  immediately 
by  wire,  hastily  packed  the  few  things  necessary  for 
the  trip,  and  unaccompanied  by  even  a  valet  caught 
the  Twentieth  Century  for  New  York.  I  arrived 
there  July  28,  1914,  registering  at  the  Biltmore,  with 
no  thought  of  adventure  in  my  mind,  but  only  anticipa- 
tions of  a  pleasant,  imeventful  outing  amid  men  of 
my  own  class,  and  an  opportunity  to  view  a  land  which 
I  had  never  before  visited. 

Carrington  lived  on  Long  Island,  and  I  talked  with 
him  on  the  phone.  There  were  to  be  twelve  in  the 
party,  the  names  of  two,  who  were  former  acquaint- 
ances, alone  being  mentioned  in  our  brief  conversation. 
The  yacht  was  lying  at  Tompkinsville,  provisioned,  and 
ready  for  the  sea.  I  must  be  on  board  by  three  o'clock 
the  following  day,  and  he  gave  me  quite  explicit  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  best  mode  of  reaching  the  vessel.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  in  calling  upon  cer- 
tain old  acquaintances  in  the  city,  and  the  reading  of 
special  newspaper  editions,  depicting  the  prospect  of 
war  in  Europe.  As  Spain  was  in  no  way  likely  to 
become  involved,  I  merely  perused  these  reports  with 
languid  interest. 

An  accident  to  the  i  cry  caused  me  to  miss  the  local 
train  which  I  had  antic.^  ated  taking  the  next  morning, 
and  I  was  consequently  the  last  of  our  yachting  party 
to  arrive  at  Tompkinsville.  The  others  wert  already 
safely  aboard  when  I  hurried  across  the  gangplank,  to 
receive  the  cordial  welcome  of  Carrington,  who  imme- 
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have  been  gathered  on  the  upper  deck,  enjojing  the 
excitement  of  departure,  for  1  caught  no  ghmpt  of 
anyone  on  board,  excepting  .ome  member,  of  the  crew, 
a.  the  .tewaW  led  me  to  the  cabin  a..ig„ed  to  my  use 
dunng  the  voyage.     It  wa.  a  .ea  parlor,  evidently 
excJu^vely  mine,  a.  no  other  luggage  wa.  visible,  con- 
tain.ng  a  bras,  bed  .ecurcly  anchored  to  the  deck,  and 
every  imaginable  convenience.    A.  I  stood,  gazing  out 
through  the  open  port  at  the  Long  Island  shore  slip- 
Ping  swiftly  past.  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  comfort 
and  luxury  of  the  present  with  my  old  quarter,  on  the 
freighter.     It  was  like  a  leap  into  fairyland. 

Even   the   brief  view  I   had   obtained  of  the   boat 
impressed  me  strongly,  both  with  it.  beauty,  and  .ea- 
going  qualities.      I  was  s.lor  enough  to  appreciate 
all    hi,  at  a  glance.     Th-  Esmeralda  was  quite  evi- 
dently  the  last  word  in  marine  construction  -  a  play- 
thing  to  a  man  to  whom  expense  meant  little.     I  was 
aboard  a  steam  yacht,  schooner-rigged  aloft,  of  over 
fifteen-hundred  tons,  constructed  for  deep-water  cruis- 
ing, well-manned,  and  able  to  combat  the  storms  of  any 
ocean.    Within,  the  furnishings  were  rich  and  tasteful, 
while  the  manner  in  which   she  slipped   through   the 
waters   evidenced   the   mighty   power  of   the   engine,. 
Withm  my  stateroom  the  vibrations  of  the  screw  were 
scarcely  perceptible,  yet  already  we  must  have  been 
traveling  seaward  at  fifteen  knots. 

I  opened  the  door  and  emerged  into  the  main  cabin. 
It  wa.  deserted,  except  for  a  waiter  or  two  attired  in 
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white  jacket*  who  had  covered  long  table  luipended 
by  etanchiont  from  the  deck  i  »iiu  above,  and  were 
spreading  it  with  enowy  linen  m  preparation  for  the 
■iz  o'clock  meal.  Never  had  I  seen  a  more  coey,  home- 
like interior.  Finished  in  circat^.ian  wabut,  the  side 
walls,  between  stateroom  doors,  decorated  with  original 
paintings  by  f  -tists  of  -eputation,  ornamented  by 
numerous  easy  chairs  upholst'^red  is  leather,  and  con- 
taining a  piano  and  ^  ogetbcr  ith  several  shelves 
of  books,  it  formed  i  |ttful  pictui  ^  of  convenience 
and  comfort. 

Six  staterooms  r«v.       aiong    ither    ide,  while  two, 
evidently  somewhat  la  were  bthind  (he  great  butt 

of  the  mizzen  mast,  ^  .  was  ^Mr  rounded  by  a  com- 
modious divan,  inviting  repos-  Above,  in  a  i»cculiarly 
constructed  rack.  *ere  nu  *-/-♦«.  curiou  weapons 
securely  fastened  m  plac?,  "^fc-cted  from  strange 
tribes  throughout  tht  seven  >e*».  Forward,  an  open 
passage,  guarded  c^ly  by  ilently  mging  doors,  led 
to  the  steward's  p-^r^.try,  am  ,,  storerooms  beyond, 

while  beside  this     jening  m     bra  s-railed  stairway 

led  easily  to  the  upper  deck  ^«alight  touched  the  edge 
of  the  companion-way,  a.m  *  li«red  down  through  a 
half-opened  skylight  above,  Iding  cheerfulness  to 
the  scene,  yet  inviting  to  tk*-  open  air.  I  would  meet 
those  with  whom  I  was  destined  to  companion  on  this 
voyage  across  summer  seas. 

I  paused  in  the  shelter  of  the  companion,  feeling  now 
more  decidedly  the  movement  of  the  vessel,  and  realiz- 
ing that  we  were  encountering  a  strong  head  wind,  with 
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a  furlj  hMvy  m*.  Thii  but  contributed  to  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene,  and  at  first  my  whole  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  wide  expanse  of  green  water,  white- 
capped,  and  shinunering  beneath  the  sun's  Tdys.  To 
the  right,  extended  the  beautiful  Long  Island  shore,  so 
plainly  visible  I  could  perceive  all  the  houses  of  a  vU- 
lage,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Sound  appeared  deserted,  except  for  a  single  distant 
■ail  showing  white  against  the  water. 

Before  me,  the  spotlessly  clean  deck  of  the  Etnur- 
alda  extended  ahnost  to  the  butt  of  the  foremast,  the 
emergency  boom  strapped  tightly  out  of  the  way  and 
protected   by   Urpaulin,   every    rope's   end   carefully 
coiled,  three  white  boats  locked  in  the  davits  at  either 
side,  their  canvas  .'overs  buttoned  down  firmly.     The 
white  paint  shone  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  brasswork 
glittered  dazzlingl^.    The  vessel  was,  indeed,  a  picture 
of  rare  beauty  as  she  raced  bravely  forward,  rising 
buoyantly  to  the  wavej,  the  wind  singing  through  the 
taut  rigging  ttloft.     M-  eyes  foUowed  the  graceful 
sweep  of  the  low,  open  r-u  to  the  very  peak  of  the  fore- 
castle, where  a  group  of  sailors,  in  uniforms  of  white 
duck,  were  gathered  beside  the  windlass.    Above  them, 
his  hand  on  the  butt  of  the  bowsprit,  stood  a  solitary 
figure,  the  lookout,  as  clearly  outlined  against  the  blue 
of  the  sky  as  though  chiseled  from  marble. 

The  deck,  amidships,  was  clear,  not  even  so  much  as 
a  closed  hatch  disfiguring  the  level  surface.  Beyond 
was  the  bridge,  with  its  rails  of  gleaming  brass,  and 
below,  an  open  door  facing  aft,  levealed  the  chart 
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heUM.  I  could  Me  tnougfa  of  its  mterior  from  whtn  I 
stood  to  dlMern  «  table,  and  Mreral  ehairt,  with  the 
outlinci  of  A  map  hanging  against  the  further  walL 
Above  all  arose  the  wheelhouse,  while  on  the  narrow 
bridge  two  oiBcers,  uniformed  in  dark-blue,  with  white 
caps,  moved  back  and  forth,  or  stood  motionless,  binocu- 
lars to  their  eyes. 

No  passengers,  however,  were  visible,  yet  this  mys- 
tery was  soon  explained  as  I  stepped  to  one  sir*-;  and 
glanced  aft.    The  cabin  projection  was  not  high^  yet 
sufficiently  so  to  break  the  force  of  the  head  wind,  and 
besides  was  far  enough  advanced  to  givp  ample  deck 
space  at  the  stem.    Here  an  awning  had  been  erected, 
and   beneath    its    shelter   were   gathered   the   vessel's 
guests.    All  visible  were  men,  and  their  occupation,  as 
I  well  as  their  carelessness  of  dress,  assured  me  instantly 
there  were  no  women  aboard.    The  trip,  as  I  naturally 
inferred,  was  to  be  strictly  informal,  an  outing  of  good 
fellows.    I  recognized  but  three  in  the  group  —  Car- 
Irington,  red-faced  and  white-haired,  a  cigar  gripped  in 
this  teeth,  giving  some  instructions  to  the  steward  ; 
Fosdick,  tall,  slim,  thin-lipped,  a  lawyer  well  known  to 
■corporations  who  desired  to  keep  just  within  legal 
I  restrictions,  sat  at  a  table  his  hand  fingering  a  half- 
[filled  glass  while  he  talked  to  the  men  opposite  ;  and 
IcCann,  fat,  good-natured,  bom  to  his  father's  mil- 
lions, who  amused  himself  by  the  pretense  of  being  a 
iroker,  intermpting  the  game  of  cards,  in  which  he  was 
igaged  with  three  others,  to  tell  the  latest  story  of 
\m  street.    Personally  I  cared  littk  for  either  of  these 
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men,  yet  had  known  both,  in  a  way,  for  .ome  tim^ 
The  others,  judging  from  outward  appearances,  had 
been  recruited  from  about  the  same  class  -  busmcss 
acquaintances   of  Carrington,  no  doubt;  men  whose 
friendship  he  might  need,  and  who  would  naturaUy 
appreciate  his  courtesy;  perchance  a  copper  pool  was 
planned,  and  this  pleasant  opportunity  taken  to  get 
them  all  together.     This  was,  indeed,  quite  possible, 
and  might  account  for  my  invitation  as  well,  for  Car- 
rington was  aware  I  had  idle  money.    The  vague  sus- 
picion caused  me  to  smile  as  I  went  forward,  greetmg 
those  whom  I  knew,  and  being  duly  presented  to  the 

others. 

Whatever  they  might  have  been  in  a  busmess  way, 
and  for  that  I  cared  absolutely  nothing,  they  proved 
themselves  a  most  companionable  bunch  of  fellows  to 
meet,  two  of  them  mentioning  pleasantly  that  they  had 
known  my  father,  and  one -a  somewhat  younger  man 
named  Shaw -claiming  to  have  chummed  with  me  the 
year  before  at  a  banquet  in  Chicago.    Fosdick  clung  to 
me  like  a  long  lost  brother,  seating  me  next  the  rail, 
our  conversation  drifting  toward  the  prospect  of  war  m 
Europe;  a  number  of  others  soon  became  interested, 
and  gathered  about  us  in  a  group.    Fosdick  cynical  y 
sneered  at  the  whole  matter,  arguing  that  it  was  merely 
a  newspaper  sensation;  that  civilization  had  advanced 
altogether  too  far  to  even  permit  of  another  great  war. 
I   contended   otherwise,   feeling   assured   that  human 
nature  had  not  vitally  changed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years,  and  that  the  world  was  still  far  from  the 
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end  of  combat.  Others  joined  in  the  discussion  —  Shaw 
and  Schawb,  the  latter,  evidently  of  German  ancestry, 
becoming  rather  bitter  in  reviewing  the  causes  of  the 
trouble.  We  were  still  at  it,  much  to  Carrington's 
evident  disgust,  when  the  gong  called  us  below. 

The  memory  of  that  first  meal  in  the  snug  after- 
cabin  of  the  Esmeralda  remains  a  most  pleasant  recol- 
lection. Whatever  animosity  had  been  engendered  on 
deck,  seemed  to  vanish  instantly  as  we  took  our  places 
about  the  hospitable  table.  The  cabin  had  been  dark- 
ened, and  the  soft  light  of  a  swinging  lamp  gleamed 
back  from  snowy  damask,  and  glittering  silver.  The 
center  was  banked  with  flowers,  the  service  was  perfec- 
tion, and  the  chef  quite  evidently  a  genius.  We  lingered 
over  the  wine  and  cigars,  the  conversation  drifting 
where  it  would.  McCann  played  and  sang;  several  of 
the  younger  men  joining  him,  and  when  we  finally 
retired  again  to  the  deck,  night  had  settled  quietly 
down  over  the  waters. 
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CHAPTER  II 

A   WOaiAN   ON    BOABD 

I  BELIEVE  I  was  among  the  first  to  leave  the  table 
and  return  outside,  and  as  mj  inclination  was  to 
remain  alone  and  enjoy  the  calm  of  the  night,  I  ven- 
tured forward  along  the  deserted  deck,  until  I  found 
fancied  security  from  observation  in  the  shadow  of  a 
small  boat.    The  others,  as  they  emerged  later  from  the 
companion,  outlined  a  moment  against  the  light,  turned 
once  again  aft,  and  resumed  their  old  places.     I  could 
hear  the  murmur  of  their  voices  and  the  chink  of  poker 
chips,  but  was  content  myself  to  lean  above  the  rail, 
and  stare  out  across  the  dark  waters.     It  was  a  still] 
starry  night,  with  here  and  there  a  flickering  distant 
light  visible.     The  sea  had  gone  down  somewhat,  and 
the  wind  was  no  longer  strong. 

Apparently  we  were  consid.,  nhjy  further  off  shore 
and  the  flashing  of  a  red-and-white  beacon  far  away  to' 
the  right,  gave  me  some  knowledge  of  our  position -off 
Eaton's  Point.  By  dawn  then  we  should  be  breasting 
the  long  swells  of  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  old  love  of 
the  sea  came  back  as  I  breathed  in  gratefully  once 
more  the  salt  air,  and  stared  out  over  the  black  water 
The  rumbling  of  the  screw,  the  trembling  of  the  deck 
underfoot,  the  splash  of  waves  alongside,  were  old 
familiar  music.      I  was   indeed  glad  to   be  there;  to 
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dream  of  the  long  deUghtful  voyage  ahead,  and  drink 
in  once  more  the  fascinating  mystery  of  the  sea. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  stood  there,  smoking  and 
dreaming  of  the  past;  once  I  crossed  over  to  port, 
watching  a  great  Sound  steamer  glide  silently  past  us! 
every  opening  a  blaze  of  light,  her  decks  crowded  with 
people;  and  once  we  barely  escaped  collision  with  a 
little  fishing  smack,  flying  before  the  wind  for  some 
Long  Island  haven,  with  not  even  a  lantern  strung  at 
her  masthead.     I  heard  the  sharp  cry  of  the  ofBcer  on 
our  bridge,  and  leaned  over  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  fright- 
ened faces  peering  upward  at  me,  as  the  Uttle  craft 
went  tearing  past,  as   instantly  lost   in   the  smother 
astern.     The  incident  gave  me  a  thrill  such  as  I  had 
not  experienced  in  years,  and  I  could  understand  the 
injured  feelings  of  the  mate,  as  he  leaned  far  out  over 
the  bridge  rail,  and  cursed  into  the  black  night. 

Nothing  else  occurred,  however,  to  break  the  monot- 
ony, and  finally  wearying  of  it  all,  I  went  below,  being 
in  no  mind  to  join  at  games  with  the  others.     I  met 
Carnngton  at  the  companion,  where  we  exchanged  a 
few  words,  mine  largely  in  excuse  for  retiring  so  early. 
Even  as  I  rested  on  my  bed,  McCann's  high  pitched 
voice  reached  me  through  the  open  port,  with  an  occa- 
sional  burst   of  laughter.      Nevertheless   I  was   soon 
asleep. 

Some  dormant  sense  of  seamanship,  aroused  to  new 
life  perhaps  by  my  brief  watch  on  deck,  must  have 
awakened  me.  For  I  sat  straight  up  in  bed,  conscious 
that  the  vessel's  motion  had  ceased.    AU  was  sUent;  no 
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jar  shook  the  keel,  no  footsteps  sounded  on  the  deck 
above.  I  switched  on  the  electric  light,  end  glanced  at 
my  watch;  it  was  slightly  after  midnight.  Through 
the  open  port  nothing  was  visible  but  the  dr.rk  waters 
and  the  far-off  gleam  of  a  light,  alternating  in  flashes' 
of  wh.te.  I  did  not  know  enough  of  this  coast  line  to 
Identify  the  signal,  yet  it  was  plainly  evident  we  were 
some  distance  from  land. 

Why  the  E,meralda  had  stopped  her  engines  was  no 
special  concern  of  mine,  and  I  lay  down  again.     But 
sleep   would   not   return.     I  tossed   and   turned,   and 
finally  arising  in  sheer  desperation  hastily  donned  my 
clothes.     The  after  cabin  was  deserted,  dimly  lighted 
by  one  shaded  electric  globe,  beneath  which  the  brass 
stair-rails  shone  dully.    I  emerged  onto  the  deck,  grate- 
fully breathing  in  the  fresh  night  air.    At  f  rst  I  could 
perceive  no  signs  of  the  watch  on  duty;  not  a  moving 
figure  was  visible,  and  I  crossed  over  to  the  port  rail  to 
obtain  a  better  view  forward.    As  I  stood  there,  a  man 
descended  the  ladder  from  the  bridge,  entered  the  chart- 
house   and  switched  on   a  light.     In   the  momentary 
gleam  I  recognized  the  face  of  the  second  officer,  and 
when  he  finally  c.        out  again,  I  crossed  the  deck  so 
as  to  intercept  hii, 

''Anything  going  wrong,  Mr.    Seeley?"   I   asked. 

lou  have  stopped  the  engines." 

He  stared  at  me  through  the  dark,  blinded  still  per- 
haps  by  the  glare  of  the  chart-room,  and  unable  to 
recognize  my  strange  voice.  Yet  ho  was  a  yachtsman, 
trained  ajove  all  to  courtesy. 
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^^  "Nothing  serious  sir,"  he  announced,  civilly  enough. 
"The  engines  are  new,  and  not  well  adjusted  yet;  a  bit 
of  shaft  went  wrong,  and  has  to  be  repaired. ' 
"The  captain  is  on  deck?" 

"Not  now,  sir.     It  was  at  his  orders  we  heaved  to, 
but  he  has  just  gone  below.     We  are  out  of  the  trade 
lines  li^ie,  and  safe  enough  wiil.  a  good  lookout." 
•*Are  we  liable  to  be  lying  heic  for  some  time  then?" 
"Five  or  six  hours,  the  engineer  said." 
He  turned  away,  but  at  that  instant  my  eyes  caught 
tl  e  flashing  of  a  beacon  away  off  to  the  southeast.  ° 

"What  light  is  that  out  yonder,  Mr.  Seeley?     We 
must  be  well  beyond  Eaton?" 

He  glanced  in  the  direction  indicated. 
"Those  white  flashes?     That  is  Oldfield  Point,  sir. 
Arc  you  acquainted  with  these  waters  ?  " 

"Not  intimately,  although  I  retain  some  memory  of 
the  charts.  I  saw  merchants'  service  on  the  old  Atlas 
Line." 

"A  fine  line  that,"  he  acknowledged  heartily.  "I 
made  my  first  voyage,  as  cabin-boy,  on  the  Mohawk. 
You  are  Mr.  HoUis,  I  presume,  sir.  I  overheard 
Mr.  Carrington  tell  Captain  Turner  you  were  to  be 
one  of  the  party  aboard.  Well,  good  night,  sir ;  I  must 
make  certain  the  watch  is  awake." 

He  touched  his  cap  courteously,  and  disappeared 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  leaving  me  again 
alone,  undecided  whether  to  return  below,  or  endeavor 
to  walk  off  my  sleeplessness.  I  scarcely  know  what  idle 
curiosity  led  me  to  stroll  along  the  narrow  deck  space, 
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around  the  cabin  to  the  lounging  place  at  the  stern. 
The  rubber  deck  matting   muffled  my  steps,  'vhile  the 
light  of  the  stars  along  the  water  surface  reflected  suf- 
ficient light  to  give  me  fair  view  beneath  the  awning, 
which  had  not  been  rolled  up  when  the  guests  retired. 
I  stopped  suddenly  in  surprise,  staring  across  at  the 
opposite  rail,  questioning  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 
There,  clearly  outlined  in  the  star-glimmer,  was  plainly 
revealed  the  figure  of  a  woman.     Some  instinct  of  fear, 
or,  perchance,  a  slight  sound  of  approach,  must  have 
apprised   her   of   my    near   presence,    for   she   turned 
instantly  toward  me,  bending  slightly  forward,  her  face 
visible  in  the  shadow;  and  then,  before  I  could  either 
move,  or  speak,  she  fled  along  the  port  rail,  vanishing 
immediately  behind  the  protection  of  the  cabin.     I  felt 
sure  that  her  parted  lips  had  uttered  a  quick  exclama- 
tion, and  her  startled  eflfort  at  escape  was  sufficient  to 
urge  me  to  pursue.    Who  could  she  be?    Why  was  she 
here  on  board  the  Esmeralda?  above  all,  why  should 
she  be  so  eager  to  escape  observation.' 

I  ran  forward  across  the  deck,  and  quickly  explored 
the  passage  between  the  cabin  and  rail.  It  was  clearly 
visible  in  the  bright  starlight,  but  the  swiftly  fleeing 
figure  had  totally  vanished.  I  reached  the  steps  of  the 
companion,  and  gazed  down  through  the  glass  doors. 
The  light  below  revealed  nothing,  the  cabin  remained 
quiet,  and  deserted.  Not  a  shadow  rewarded  my  search, 
either  on  the  open  deck,  or  below.  Yet  surely  this  was 
no  dream,  no  hallucination,  no  mere  vision  of  the  night. 
The  woman  had  actually  been  there;  I  had  seen  her 
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plainly  enough ;  had  even  heard  the  echo  of  her  voice. 
There  was  then  a  woman  on  board  —  a  woman  who 
sought  to  hide  from  observation ;  who  ventured  on  deck 
only  when  she  thought  it  entirely  deserted,  and  who  fled 
in  fright  from  discovery.  I  even  felt  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  her  personality  —  she  was  young,  slender  of 
form,  dressed  in  some  shimmering  gray  stuff,  a  light, 
fluffy  scarf  concealing  her  hair. 

The  pii;ture  of  her  ^rew  more  clearly  defined,  as  I 
stood  there  alone,  staring  about  into  the  deserted  dark- 
ness. Strange  no  one  had  ever  mentioned  the  presence 
of  any  woman  aboard  McCann  surely  did  not  know, 
or  he  would  never  have  told  some  of  his  stories ;  Fosdick 
was  certainly  unaware  of  the  fact,  for  he  had  expressed 
to  me  his  relief  at  a  vacation  with  Cily  men  as  com- 
panions. We  had  all  accepted  our  invitations  with  that 
understanding,  not  expressed  exactly,  but  plainly 
implied.  Carrington  would  surely  know;  it  was  his 
yacht.  Very  well,  I  would  ask  him  in  the  morning  about 
the  young  woman. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  do,  then,  however, 
although  I  prowled  about  for  some  time,  peering  into 
dark  comers,  and  turning  the  matter  over  and  over  in 
my  mind.  Some  way  the  presence  of  the  girl  fascinated 
mc;  I  could  not  altogether  cast  aside  the  memory  I 
possessed  of  her  fleeting  f^  ire.  She  seemed  more  spec- 
tral than  real,  and  yt  lelt  no  longer  the  vestige  of  a 
doubt  but  what  she  was  flesh  and  blood.  It  must  have 
been  nearly  daybreak  before  I  fell  asleep  again  in  my 
own  stateroom,  nor  did   I  awaken   until  the  steward 
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announced  the  last  breakfast  call,  by  a  vigorous  rapping 
on  my  door. 

The  Esmeralda  still  strung  motionless,  and  I  could 
hear  a  faint  tapping  of  hammers  far  below  deck,  where 
work  was  progressing  on  the  recalcitrant  machinery. 
Carrington  was  seated  alone  at  the  table  when  I  entered 
the  cabin,  lingering  over  his  coffee,  and  he  remained  to 
keep  me  company,  seemingly  In  a  genial  mood  in  spite 
of  the  delay. 

"Don't  hurry,  Hollis,"  he  said,  as  the  waiter  brought 
me  grape  fruit  as  a  first  course.  "We  have  all  the 
time  in  the  world.  I  suppose  you  have  observed  we  are 
lying  at  anchor?" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  not  quite  ready  at  that  moment 
to  spring  the  important  question.  "The  stopping  of 
the  engine  awoke  me  last  night,  and  I  went  on  deck  to 
learn  the  cause.  Once  a  sailor,  always  a  sailor,  you 
know.  That  was  soon  after  midnight,  and  Mr.  Sceley 
said  everything  would  be  fixed  right  in  a  few  hours." 

"  There  was  more  damage  done  than  Gault  supposed. 
I  had  my  doubts  of  those  engines.  However,  we  shall 
be  off  now  in  another  hour  — I  was  below  myself  before 
coming  to  breakfast." 

"  No  job  then  your  force  cannot  handle?  " 
"Oh,  no;  Gault  is  a  perfectly  capable  fellow;  one  of 
the  crank  shafts  was  wrongly  adjusted;  they  are  put- 
ting it  back  into  place  now." 

He  lit  a  cigar,  and  leaned  comfortably  back  in  his 
chair,  looking  amiably  across  at  me  through  the  blue 
haze  of  smoke. 
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"  Rather  nice  bunch  of  fellows  for  a  cruise,  don't  jou 
think?" 

"  Quite  80,  although  I  only  knew  two  previously." 

"  Yes  —  Fosdick  and  McCann.  The  others  are  either 
bankers,  or  brokers ;  fellows  I  meet  every  day  or  so  in 
my  business,  you  know.  Wc  cut  each  other's  throats  on 
the  street,  but  sometimes  it  is  worth  our  while  to  get 
together.    You  have  never  done  much  in  stocks?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"My  business  education  was  in  an  entirely  different 
school,"  I  said  quietly,  ignoring  his  lead.  "  My  father 
never  speculated." 

"  I  know  his  feelings  on  that  subject,"  and  Carring- 
ton  chuckled,  as  though  at  a  pleasant  memory.  "  Your 
father  was  a  fine  man,  Robert,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  but  a  bit  Puritanical  in  his  notions.  I  never 
advocate  speculation  myself,  but  have  never  shown  any 
qualms  of  conscience  against  betting  on  a  sure  thing. 
Perhaps  we  can  discuss  this  later  —  before  our  voyage 
ends." 

"This  then  is  more  of  a  business,  than  a  pleasure 
trip,  sir?" 

He  laughed,  watching  the  smoke  rings  rise  lazily  in 
the  air. 

"  Well,  hardly  that,  my  boy.  My  hospitality  is  not 
to  be  so  strictly  Ihnited.  However,  no  doubt,  we  shall 
discuss  some  matters  of  business  importance  before  our 
return.  We  are  all  -  -e  or  less  interested  in  the  state 
of  the  market.  By  the  way,  you  have  some  idle  money, 
I  hear?" 
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**Not  a  Urge  sum  at  present,  although  it  it  true  I 
control  some  capital." 

Carrington  pushed  back  his  chair  and  arose  to  his 
feet. 

"  That  is  of  no  immediate  importance,**  he  said  care- 
lessly. "But  in  my  judgment  wc  are  not  far  away 
from  a  great  opportunity  in  finance,  when  it  will  pay 
well  to  be  on  the  inside.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  a  copper  pool  is  being  organized." 

"I  suspect-d  as  much;  you  have  some  news?" 

*' Exceedingly  important  news.  Listen,  HoUis,  this 
is  strictly  confidential  and  worth  your  thinking  it  over. 
Only  two  men  on  board  know  the  truth.  There  will  be 
war  in  Europe-^ the  biggest  war  ever  known  in  his- 
tory—  within  a  month.  I  base  my  prediction  on  dis- 
patches from  confidential  agents  in  Berlin,  Paris,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Vienna.  They  are  in  positions  to 
know.  Do  you  realize  what  that  will  mean  for  instance 
to  copper?" 

"  I  can  imagine,  sir.  But  if  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
such  a  sudden  rise  in  market  value,  why  do  you  leave 
New  York  for  a  long  voyage?" 

Carrington  smiled,  stroking  his  gray  moustache. 

"A  natural  question,  perhaps,  coming  from  one  not 
acquainted  with  my  methods,"  he  answered  good  humor- 
edly.  "Because  I  prefer  to  be  thought  out  of  it. 
Everybody  on  the  street  is  aware  that  I  am  at  sea.  I 
thus  escape  being  interviewed,  importuned  for  infor- 
mation. I  am  unsuspected  of  being  where  I  can  manipu- 
late the  market.     I  have  with  me,  also,  others  whose 
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absence  from   New  York  will  greatlj  tend  to  quitt 
■uspicion." 

"Yes,  but  that  is  certainly  a  handicap." 

"Not  in  the  least;  the  Etmeralda  ia  equipped  with 
a  powerful  wireless  outfit,  and  we  have  on  board  the 
most  expert  operator  to  be  procured  in  New  York. 
I  shall  be  in  direct  communication  with  my  office  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Moreover  I  have  with  me 
men  who  possess  and  control  millions,  and  who  are 
smart,  shrewd  speculators.  Tomorrow,  once  safely 
beyond  Point  Judith,  I  shall  explain  to  them  my  plan; 
meanwhile,  HoUis,  think  it  over." 

He  turned  toward  the  stairs,  but  I  stopped  him,  more 
deeply  interested  in  something  else  than  in  his  rather 
vague  financial  scheme.  The  girl  on  board ;  was  it  pos- 
sible she  could  have  any  connection  with  this  affair? 
At  least  I  would  learn  if  Carrington  knew  or  suspected 
her  presence  on  board. 

"  By  the  way,"  I  spoke  with  an  assumption  of  care- 
lessness, "  Mrs.  Carrington,  I  understand,  is  at  present 
in  Europe?" 

"  Yes,  in  Switzerland ;  I  have  cabled  her  that  she  had 
better  return  as  far  as  London  at  once." 

"You  seem  very  confident  as  to  the  truth  of  your 
advices." 

"  I  am ;  I  know  the  men  who  have  reported  to  me." 

"I  see,  and  consequently  there  are  no  women  on 
board?" 

"Women?"  he  made  a  swift,  expressive  gesture. 
"Certainly  not.    I  wrote  you  to  '   at  effect,  I  believe; 
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at  least  I  so  mstructed  my  secretary.  This  voyage  is 
primarily  a  business  affair.  Why  should  you  isk  tliat 
question,  Hollis?    You  have  met  all  my  guests." 

I  hesitated,  yet  determined  to  put  him  fully  to  the 
test.  If  he  knew,  either  his  face  or  manner  would  betray 
him,  irrespective  of  his  words. 

"I  imagined  I  saw  a  woman  on  the  deck  last  night, 
when  I  ventured  out  to  learn  why  the  engine  hud 
stopped.     No  t      }>t  -t  was  an  illusion." 

"It  surely  must  have  been,"  his  voice  evidencing 
surprise,  "  for  I  give  you  my  word  there  is  not  a  woman 
on  this  yocht.  I  was  on  board  twenty-four  hours  before 
we  sailed,  and  kcp'  my  eyes  open.  What,  to  your 
mind,  did  the  creature  look  like?" 

"  Nothing  at  all  definite,  a  mere  outline  in  the  gleam 
of  the  stars.  The  vision  of  her  vanished  before  I  could 
approach  close  enough  to  assure  myself  even  of  her 
reality.  I  searched  the  deck  later,  but  fou-'d  no  trace. 
It  may  have  been  an  odd  combination  of  shadow,  but, 
at  the  time,  I  felt  convinced  tlic  vision  was  actually 
flesh  and  blood." 

Carrington  laughed  heartily. 

"  Dismiss  it,  my  boy,"  he  said,  his  hand  gripping  the 
brass  rail.  "We  may  indeed  have  ghost  women  on 
board,  but  no  flesh  and  blood  ones.  Better  join  us  on 
deck,  and  let  the  sun  and  wind  clear  your  brain  —  per- 
haps the  champagne  caused  the  n.!. chief?" 

"  Hardly,"  I  answered,  adopting  his  mood,  "  as  I  did 
not  touch  any.    However,  I  will  join  you  presently." 

I  watched   him  disappear  through  the  companion, 
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stirring  my  coffee  nonchalantly  enough.  Yet  I  was  not 
satiificd;  Carrington  did  not  know,  possessed  no  sus- 
picion; nevertheless  I  remained  convinced  there  was  a 
wotnan  on  board  the  Etnuralda, 
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I  MEET  THE  MYSTEEY 

THE  repair  job  required  longer  flian  anyone  antici- 
pated, as  the  captain  was  finally  obliged  to  send 
a  launch  ashore  to  have  some  welding  done,  and  it  was 
quite  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  boat  returned. 
McCann  accompanied  the  shore  party,  but  the  others 
of  us  remained  on  board,  amusing  ourselves  as  best  we 
might  through  a  rather  hot  and  tiresome  day.  Car- 
rington  received  several  messages  by  wireless,  but 
exhibited  no  disposition  to  reveal  their  contents  to  his 
guests,  and  the  shore  boat  brought  back  to  us  the  New 
York  morning  papers.  Although  nothing  definite  in 
the  way  of  war  news  had  accrued  previous  to  their 
going  to  press,  the  editorials  afforded  us  ample  material 
for  discussion,  at  which  I  noticed  Carrington  took  no 
decided  stand. 

Before  the  evening  meal  had  ended  —  the  party  still 
lingering  in  the  cosy  quarters  below  over  their  coffee 
and  cigars  —  the  yacht  once  again  got  under  way,  and 
steamed  slowly  eastward  down  the  Sound.  Evidently 
the  officers  were  trying  out  the  newly  repaired 
machinery  with  some  caution,  anxious  to  learn  its  exact 
condition  before  venturing  out  to  sea.  It  was  already 
dusk  when  we  returned  to  the  deck  and  resumed  card 
playing  beneath  the  awning,  electric  lights  sparkling 
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overhead.  I  took  a  hand  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a 
table  devoted  to  whist,  having  Fosdick  for  a  partner, 
but  finally  wearying  of  the  game,  found  a  comfortable 
steamer  chair  near  the  rail,  and  let  my  thoughts  drift 
idly.  The  engines  moved  steadily  and  we  were  making 
better  progress,  as  I  co.nj  easily  perceive  from  the 
twinkling  lights  along  the  shore.  The  sky  was  slightly 
overcast,  the  wind  from  the  south,  and  light.  I  never 
recall  a  softer,  sweeter  air.  The  men  behind  me  were 
again  discussing  the  war  news,  but  their  voices  scarcely 
reached  my  ears.  Once  I  leaned  forward,  observing 
the  red  and  green  lights  of  an  approaching  steamer,  as 
our  siren  spoke,  but  was  altogether  too  negligent  to 
cross  the  deck  and  watch  the  stranger  pass  by. 

The  fact  was,  I  could  not  banish  entirely  from  mind 
the  recollection  of  that  woman  whom  I  had  seen  in  this 
very  spot  the  night  before.  I  had  actually  seen  her  — 
it  was  no  vision,  no  dream.  The  reality  only  became 
more  apparent  as  I  reviewed  all  the  circumstances. 
Carrington's  contemptuous  disbelief  had  left  not  the 
slightest  impression  on  my  mind.  No  doubt  he  had 
faith  in  what  he  said,  and  possessed  no  suspicion  what- 
ever of  her  presence  on  the  yacht.  But  she  was  here 
nevertheless  —  why,  how,  for  what  purpose,  by  whose 
help,  I  could  not  tonjecture  —  but  that  she  actually 
existed  and  was  hidden  somewhere  aboard,  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  and  I  must  solve  the  mystery  alone. 
No  one  else  had  seen  her,  no  one  else  would  believe  my 
story.  Besides,  I  could  not  recall  a  single  individual 
in  the  company  to  whom  I  cared  to  repeat  my  sus- 
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picion.  They  would  take  it  as  a  joke  —  laugh  me  out 
of  countenance  as  Carrington  had  attempted  to  do. 
Yet  I  was  unconvinced;  satisHcd  in  my  own  mind  that 
I  had  not  been  mistaken. 

But  how  could  I  prove  the  vision  true?  how  estab- 
lish, at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction,  her  identity,  and 
purpose?  I  thought  it  all  over  again  and  again.  If 
Carrington  was  unaware  of  her  presence  —  and  of  this 
I  really  no  longer  felt  any  doubt  —  then  she  must  have 
slipped  aboard  unseen,  or,  perchance,  aided  and  abetted 
by  one  of  the  crew.  Somewhere  below,  where  discovery 
was  not  probable  except  through  accident,  she  was  kept 
in  hiding.  There  must  be  vacant  staterooms  forward  — 
petty  officers'  quarters  —  in  which  she  might  remain 
concealed.  Yet  to  accomplish  this  she  would  need  assist- 
ance. She  must  have  had  aid  in  getting  aboard  unseen ; 
one  who  knew  of  a  vacant  cabin,  and  who  could 
her  with  food.  Only  an  officer  could  hope  to  do 
tiiis  without  arousing  suspicion.  Except  for  the  engi- 
neer, Gault,  whom  I  had  not  seen,  but  who  was  hardly 
in  a  situation  to  render  such  service,  there  were  three 
who  might  be  accomplices  —  the  captain.  Turner,  and 
the  first  and  second  officers  —  Hatch  and  Seeley.  I  dis- 
missed all  thought  of  the  first  two  almost  instantly. 
Tamer  was  an  old  sea-dog,  a  former  naval  officer, 
unapproachable,  and  an  extremely  strict  disciplina- 
rian; while  Hatch  was  a  tall,  lank,  slow-spoken  indi- 
vidual, never  guilty  of  the  slightest  civility  to  any  one. 
Neither  of  these  would  ever  aid  and  abet  a  woman  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances. 
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But  the  second  officer,  Sceley,  was  of  an  altogether 
different  character.  He  was  genial  and  courteous :  not 
a  young  man  by  any  means,  for  his  hair  was  quite  gray, 
yet  easy  enough  to  approach  —  a  good  seaman,  but 
lacking  the  education  which  would  enable  him  to  attain 
command.  I  remembered  Carrington  had  mentioned 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  ir  his  employ  for  over  ten 
years.  He  was  the  one  most  likely  to  listen  to  the  plea 
of  a  woman,  and  to  be  deceived  by  her ;  and  besides,  as 
I  suddenly  recalled,  it  was  during  his  watch  on  the 
bridge  that  the  girl  had  ventured  on  deck  seeking  the 
fresh,  night  air.  No  doubt  she  was  half-stifled  down 
below,  shut  in  all  day,  and  had  emerged  from  conceal- 
ment so  soon  as  Seeley  informed  her  the  deck  was 
deserted  by  the  passengers.  The  seamen  seldom  had 
any  occasion  to  use  the  after-deck,  and,  if  such  an 
emergency  arose,  the  officer  on  watch  could  very  easily 
warn  her  of  danger.  She  would  be  safe  enough  from 
observation  under  shadow  of  the  awning  for  several 
hours  each  night. 

Before  the  party Jinally  broke  up  I  had  outlined  my 
plan.  I  was  in  no  haste  to  retire,  having  slept  more 
or  less  during  the  afternoon;  I  would  remain  alone  on 
deck,  and  see  what  happened.  The  fellows  were  late 
enough  going  below,  McCann,  and  his  three  bosom 
friends,  lingering  about  the  last  card  table  until  after 
eleven.  Finally  they  dispersed,  however,  never  even 
noting  my  presence  where  I  lay,  bundled  up  in  a  rug  in 
the  depths  of  a  steamer  chair.  Their  departure  left 
the  after-deck  completely  deserted  and  silent,  the  only 
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sounrls  reaching  me  being  the  thud  of  the  screw,  and 
the  (lash  of  the  waters  alongside.  We  were  steaming 
right  gallantly  now,  and  stars  were  finding  rifts  in  the 
clouds  through  which  to  silver  *Iie  waves  of  the  Sound. 
Our  siren  had  not  blown  for  an  hour,  nor  did  I  perceive 
the  lights  of  any  vessel  near  at  hand.  The  first  officer 
was  still  on  the  bridge,  but  Seeley  would  relieve  him  at 
twelve;  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  wait  until 
then. 

I  could  better  my  position,  however,  and  immediately 
did  so.  If  the  second  officer  really  proved  to  be  the 
accomplice  of  the  girl,  he  would  very  probably  take  a 
rather  careful  survey  of  the  deck  aft  before  permitting 
her  to  venture  forth  from  concealment.  If  his  search 
disclosed  my  presence,  the  young  woman  would  doubt- 
less be  ordered  to  remain  below.  My  choice  of  position 
was  easily  determ;..2d.  The  flag  locker  was  unusually 
commodious,  as  one  of  Carrington's  hobbies  was  to 
dress  the  ship  handsomely  on  every  gala  occasion,  and 
display  the  colors  of  all  nations.  It  was  built  directly 
against  the  after-rail,  and  back  into  its  protective 
shadow  I  silently  drew  a  steamer  chair,  concealed 
myself  beneath  the  folds  of  a  rug,  and  lay  there  quietly. 
Except  to  a  careful  investigation  —  which  would  hardly 
be  made  —  my  presence  would  never  be  noticed. 

Time  dragged,  but  finally  the  bell  forward  announced 
the  hour  for  the  change  of  watch.  I  was  sailor  enough 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  every  sound.  I  heard 
someone  walk  hastily  across  the  main  ck,  and  descend 
through  the  companion  —  a  seaman  dispatched  to  call 
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the  second  mate.  The  two  came  back  together,  and 
there  was  a  faint  murmur  of  voices,  as  though  the 
officers  exchanged  confidences,  ending  with  the  closing 
of  the  companion  door  as  Hatch  finally  retired  below. 
Seeley's  voice  sang  out  an  order,  something  to  do  with 
one  of  the  boats,  and  there  was  a  shuffling  of  bare  feet 
on  the  deck  planks  as  amidship  the  watchers  responded. 
The  hubbub  did  not  last  long,  and  the  men  evidently 
disappeared  forward,  having  completed  their  task. 
Five  minutes  later,  with  no  warning  sound  of  approach, 
I  became  aware  that  someone  had  quietly  rounded  the 
end  of  the  cabin.  The  mate  passed  me  by  within  a  few 
feet*,  so  close  indeed  I  could  distinguish  the  buttons  on 
iiis  uniform,  and  the  white  cap  he  wore.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  occurred  to  arouse  his  suspicions,  for 
the  man  did  not  even  ^ause  in  his  slow  walk,  but  dis- 
appeared along  the  port  rail.  Fearing  he  might  return, 
I  remained  motionless,  yet  was  doubly  assured  now  that 
my  suspicions  were  about  to  be  verified.  There  was  a 
woman  concealed  on  board  the  Esmeralda,  and  I  would 
soon  be  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  her  prese'^ce. 

I  listened  intently,  but  could  distinguish  nj  sound  to 
guide  me.  Sceley  had  probably  gone  forward  again  to 
his  post  on  the  bridge,  but  I  dared  not  venture  any 
exploration.  Thus  far  my  plan  had  worked  nicely,  and 
I  could  not  now  afford  to  risk  discovery.  She  came  so 
silently,  like  a  gray  shadow  gliding  out  of  the  night, 
lliat  she  was  actually  beside  the  rail,  gazing  steadfastly 
out  at  the  silvery  water,  before  I  was  even  clearly 
aware  of  her  presence.    I  was  scarcely  willing  to  accept 
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the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  yet  arose  slowly  to  a  sit- 
ting posture  to  observe  better,  dropping  the  rug  silently 
onto  the  deck.  She  heard  no  sound  of  the  movement, 
and,  '  "th  no  suspicion  of  any  other  presence  near, 
remained  Jiotionlcss,  drinking  in  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
night,  and  breathing  deeply  the  crisp  salt  air.  No 
doubt  she  felt  like  a  prisoner  released  from  the  cell, 
with  no  other  thought,  except  the  glory  of  her  present 
liberty. 

I  could  see  her  plainly,  silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
illumined  by  the  star-gleam  which  reflected  upward 
from  the  water,  her  hands  clasped  on  the  rail,  her  form 
bent  slightly  forward,  her  skirts  blowing  lightly  in  the 
wind.  She  was  slender  and  young,  no  doubt  as  to  that, 
with  a  certain  supple  grace  to  her  figure  noticeable 
even  in  that  quiet  posture.  Beneath  the  light  scarf 
thrown  over  her  head,  a  loosened  strand  of  hair  fell  to 
the  shoulder,  so  dark  in  color  as  to  be  clearly  defined. 
Surely,  whatever  else  she  might  prove  to  be,  whatever 
her  purpose  was  on  board,  she  was  no  common  waif  of 
the  New  York  streets,  picked  up  by  Seeley  as  a  com- 
panion. She  did  not  belong  to  his  class;  nor  could 
there  be  aught  socially  in  common  between  them.  Some 
way  this  knowledge,  this  intuition,  was  a  positive  relief 
—  I  was  on  the  trail  of  no  vulgar  intrigue,  no  common- 
place romance  of  the  slums.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
purpose  of  her  adventure,  and  whatever  assistance  she 
had  received  from  the  second  oflScer,  she  was  in  no  way 
tainted  by  such  a  suspicion  any  longer  in  my  mind. 

Helped  by  the  support  of  the  flag  locker,  I  attained 
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my  feet  noiselessly,  or'y  half  determined  on  the  course 
I  had  better  pursue  However,  I  was  left  no  choice. 
Something  served  to  startle  her,  to  make  her  vaguely 
aware  of  some  other  presence  on  the  deck.  She  turned, 
still  grasping  the  rail  with  one  hand,  and  confronted  me. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  white  and  youthful,  her 
big  eyes  staring  at  me  as  though  in  sudden  terror.  Her 
lips  parted,  but  gave  no  utterance  to  any  sound,  and, 
unable  to  think  what  was  best  to  say,  I  merely  bowed, 
and  remained  silent.  She  stepped  back,  then  straight- 
ened slightly,  her  questioning  eyes  never  leaving  my 
face. 

"I  —  I  supposed  myself  to  be  alone,"  she  said,  the 
words  uncertain,  but  the  voice  clear.  "  You  are  one  of 
the  passengers?" 

"  Yes ;  I  chanced  to  be  still  on  deck  when  you  came." 

"  Where.''    You  were  expecting  me?  " 

I  indicated  the  chair  in  the  shadow,  but  did  not  ven- 
ture to  move. 

"  I  was  lying  there,  covered  by  a  rug,  but  did  not  see 
you  until  you  appeared  yonder  at  the  rail.  Why  do 
you  ask  if  I  was  expecting  you  ?  " 

She  hesitated  just  an  instant,  but  answered  frankly. 

"There  was  a  man  here  last  night,  after  the  engines 
stopped.  I  believed  then  he  failed  to  see  me.  Was  it 
you,  and  are  ytfu  here  again  tonight  to  make  sure?  " 

"You  have  guessed  the  exact  truth,"  I  confessed, 
ulmost  regretfully.  "Last  night  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent, but  tonight  my  presence  here  had  an  object." 

"Indeed!    Wh.,    interest  is  it  of  yours?" 
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"  None  directly,  except  as  I  am  a  friend  to  ]»,ir.  Car- 
rington,  the  owner  of  this  yacht,  and  also  his  guest. 
He  assured  me  only  this  morning  that  there  was  no 
woman  on  board,  and  laughed  at  me  for  even  imagining 
such  a  thing.  Naturally  I  desired  to  vindicate  myself ; 
then  besides  the  mystery  also  had  its  attractions." 

"  No  doubt !  And  now  that  you  have  progressed  so 
far,  what  further  do  you  purpose  doing  —  turn  me  over 
to  the  authorities?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  I  said  honestly.  "But  I  am  in 
hopes  you  will  trust  me  enough  to  explain  your  object 
in  thus  coming  uninvited  aboard.  I  should  prefer  being 
your  friend,  if  that  prove  possible." 

She  did  net  answer,  apparently  hesitating  in  surprise 
at  my  unexpected  plea,  and  doubtful  as  to  my  sincerity. 
"What  is  your  name?" 
"Robert  Hollis;  I  live  in  Chicago." 
She  r   dded,  and  I  imagined  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  changed  slightly.    The  merest  semblance  of  a  smile 
cui  >od  her  lips. 

"  I  am  rather  glad  you  are  my  discoverer,"  she  said 
quietly,  "  for  I  know  who  you  n  e.  You  are  not  alto- 
gether a  stranger." 

"  I  am  not ! "  I  exclaimed  in  surprise.  "  Oh !  I  under- 
stand: Seeley  has  told  you  of  me." 
"  Has  he  indeed !  Why  Seeley  ?  " 
"Because  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
second  officer  is  your  special  friend  on  board:  that 
through  his  aid  you  have  found  concealment.  Am  I 
altogether  wrong?" 
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"Your  theory  is  certainly  ingenious.  May  I  ask  in 
return  the  reason  for  such  suspicion  ?  " 

"First,  he  is,  to  my  judgnient,  the  only  approacha- 
ble officer  on  the  Esmeralda :  he  is  besides  the  most  likely 
to  need  money.  I  have  had  reason  to  observe  that  you 
venture  on  deck  only  during  his  watch,  and  tonight, 
before  you  appeared,  he  made  a  very  careful  survey  of 
the  deck  aft,  previous  to  going  to  the  bridge." 

"  Hardly  a  careful  survey." 

"  I  was  concealed,  and  easily  overlooked.  So  I  am 
going  to  press  you  for  the  truth:  Sceley  is  in  your 
service  —  is  the  cause  friendship,  or  money?" 

She  laughed;  the  sound  barely  audible,  yet  evidence 
of  her  swift  amusement. 

"  If  I  did  not  chance  to  know  better,  Mr.  Hollis,  I 
should  almost  suspect  you  of  being  a  lawyer,"  she  said 
cheerfully.  "  However,  in  spite  of  my  present  position, 
I  am  inclined  to  be  a  truthful  person.  I  fear  Mr. 
Seeley's  interest  in  me  is  altogether,  or  at  least  largely, 
mercenary.  I  will  confide  in  you,  and  confess  that  he 
has  already  cost  mc  one  hundred  dollars,  and  heaven 
alone  knowjs  how  much  more  will  be  required  before  we 
attain  deep  water,  when  I  hope  to  be  free  from  bond- 
age." 

"Good!  I  am  encouraged;  now  you  will  tell  me 
more  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  another  word,  sir.  So  far,  as  they  say  in  New 
York,  *you  have  the  goods  on  me,'  and  denial  would  be 
useless.     Of  course,  I  might  have  told  a  falsehood      I 
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am  perfectly  capable  of  to  doing,  and  had  I  been  con- 
versing with  oome  otheri  on  board,  I  would  have  chosen 

to  do  80." 

"Which  would  seem  to  imply  that  you  possess  a 
measure  of  confidence  in  me?" 

"  I  do,  Mr.  Hollis,"  quietly. 

"  Scclcy  must  have  given  me  a  most  excellent  reputa- 
tion, and  deserves  reward." 

"Mr.  Scclcy  gave  me  your  name  as  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, nothing  more.  I  cannot  a*,  present  explain 
when,  or  how,  I  acquired  my  information  regarding 
you.  To  you  I  am  a  perfect  Strang'^,  and  must  remain 
so,  but,  by  some  good  fortune,  I  chance  to  know  enough 
of  you  to  trust  you  thoroughly  as  a  gentleman.  You 
understand  what  I  mean?" 

Hci-  eyes  met  mine  frankly;  they  were  clear,  honest 
eyes,  and  I  felt  that  I  read  their  direct  challenge. 

"Perhaps  so,"  I  answered  with  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment. "You  mean  I  am  to  ask  no  further  ques- 
tions? to  forget,  if  possible,  your  presence  on  board?" 

"Yes:   can  you  do  this?" 

"Well,  to  be  perfectly  frnnk,  I  am  not  altogether 
certain  that  I  can,  or  that  I  ought.  I  am  Mr.  Carring- 
ton's  guest,  and  owe  him  a  certain  loyalty  —  you  admit 
that?" 

•  -^es." 

"  Have  I  a  right  to  confieal  from  my  host  the  knowl- 
edge which  I  have  discovered,  that  a  strange  young 
woman  has  been  hidden  on  board  his  yacht  by  one  of 
his  officers?" 
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''That  must  depend  altogether  on  your  sense  of 
duty  to  both  Mr.  Carrington,  and  myself,**  she  returned 
calmly.  "Do  I  appear  like  a  thief?  a  conspirator?  or 
IP  any  way  a  dc8pcr''te  character?" 

"  You  appear  a  n  >st  charming  young  woman,  whom 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  know." 

"Thank  you,"  and  her  lips  smiled.  "Then  my  case 
is  not  quite  hopeless.  As  a  'most  charming  young 
woman '  I  unreservedly  yieH  myself  to  your  protection. 
I  cannot  tell  you  who  I  am,  nor  why  I  am  on  board  the 
Eimeralda  secretly,  but  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor 
th&t  no  harm  shall  result  from  my  presence  to  any  of 
your  friends,  and  I  only  renuest  you  to  remain  silent 
for  a  few  hours  longer." 

"  You  intend  later  to  reveal  yourself  to  others  ?  " 

"As  soon  as  the  yacht  is  safely  at  sea,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  putting  me  ashore." 

I  confess  I  was  puzzled,  uncertain;  my  duty  to  Car- 
rington seemed  clear  enough,  and  yet  there  was  that 
about  the  girl  which  gave  me  faith  in  her  pledge.  She 
read  my  hesitation. 

"You  still  doubt  me,  Mr.  HolUs?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  doubt,  yet  I  know  so  little.  You  will, 
at  least,  trust  me  with  your  name?" 

Her  eyes  fell,  shadowed  by  their  long  lashes.  For  a 
moment  she  looked  out  across  the  rail,  at  the  dark 
water  beyond. 

"So  far  as  I  can  —  yes,"  she  answered  soberly. 
"  You  may  c  ■  U  me  Vera." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

WAH,  AND  A  COPPEK  POOL 

ERA,"  I  echoed,  in  some  way  vaguely  conscious 
a  strange  familiarity  with  the  word,  yet 
utterly  unable  to  immediately  recall  the  association, 
"that  must  be  your  given,  not  your  family  name?" 

"And  you  arc  not  even  satisfied  at  this  evidence  of 
my  trust?"  she  questioned  lightly  .  "Usually  it  is  con- 
sidered quite  a  compliment  to  be  permitted  to  call  a 
lady  by  her  given  name  — yet  I  grant  you,  a  stranger, 

this  privilege." 

"To  which  I  am  not  insensible:  yours  is  not  a  com- 
mon appellative,  yet  1  have  known  someone  so  named 
before." 

"Indeed!   a  friend?" 

"  Well,  really,  I  cannot  say ;  I  haven't  quite  figured 
it  out  yet ;  only  the  memory  haunts  me  oddly,  as  some- 
thing I  ought  to  remember." 

"Or  else  forget."  she  interrupted  quickly.  "What 
do  you  say  if  we  blot  out  all  this  mystery,  and  just  be 
natural  for  a  while?  I  have  been  alone  so  long,  hiding 
like  a  criminal,  it  will  be  a  wonderful  pleasure  to  con- 
verse with  someone.  Have  you  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  where  we  are,  Mr.  Hollis?  What  is  that  light  flash- 
ing out  yonder?" 
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I  joined  her  at  the  rail,  looking  out  across  ihe 
expanse  of  water  at  the  distant  gleam. 

"Montauk  Point,"  I  answered,  instantly  recognizing 
the  peculiar  flash.  "The  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island.  We  shall  be  breasting  the  Atlantic  by  day- 
light if  all  is  well.  I  have  good  reason  to  remember 
Montauk." 

"Yes?    You  were  there?" 

"Once;  why  it  was  sixteen  years  ago  at  the  close  of 
our  war  with  Spain.  I  served  on  the  St.  Paul,  and  we 
came  up  from  Cuba  loaded  with  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers—  Michigan  troops  mostly  —  and  put  them  ashore 
at  Montauk.  I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  then,  and 
the  suffering  witnessed  made  a  deep  impression." 

"You  were  a  sailor?" 

"I  was  twelve  years  at  sea:  my  father  was  a  large 
shipowner." 

"You  sailed  in  his  ships?" 

"  Not  altogether ;  I  ran  away  to  make  my  first  voy- 
age, a  long  one  to  Australia.  Later,  when  he  discovered 
I  could  not  be  weaned  from  the  life,  I  was  given  employ- 
ment on  his  line,  but  do  not  think  our  relationship  ever 
greatly  aided  me  otherwise." 

"But  you  —  you  said  you  lived  in  Chicago?" 

"  For  some  years.  I  left  the  sea  when  I  was  thirty : 
I  had  arisen  to  command,  my  father  died,  and  I  decided  I 
had  had  enough.     I  suppose  I  seem  quite  ancient  to 
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"  Indeed  you  do  not.     I  think  it  is  wonderful  for  you 
to  fight  your  way  like  that,  when  your  father  was  rich. 
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It  wa>  a  man's  work.    Why,  Mr.  HolUs,  I  am  not  a 

child." 

"Is  age  another  of  your  secrets?" 

"Not  by  any  means;  I  am  nmeteen— what  made 

you  smile?" 

"No  discourtesy,  I  assure  you;  nineteen  is  an  age  I 

am  always  bound  to  respect;  at  nineteen  I  was  third 

'  mate  on  the  Retriever  en  route  for  Bahia,  and  never 

since  have  I  felt  the  importance  of  life  as  vividly  as  I 

did  then." 

She  looked  up  into  my  face  questioningly. 
"That   is   not   altogether   nice   of   you,"  she   said. 
"When  I  permit  you  to  remain  and  talk  with  me,  you 
should  not  make  fun.    Besides  a  girl  at  nineteen,  and  a 
boy  —  they  are  not  the  same  —  are  they?" 

«  Quite  different,  I  should  say;  although  the  truth  is. 
Miss  Vera,  it  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  girls." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  say  that.  Most  men  I  have  met 
pretend  to  know  all  about  them;  then  they  act  and  talk 
like  fools.    Did  you  have  no  sisters? " 

"  None,  or  brothers  either ;  I  chanced  to  be  the  only 
child.  Then  I  went  to  sea  so  early  in  life  I  failed  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  seeking  companionship  with  your 
«ex.  My  time  of  development  was  passed  entirely  with 
men,  and,  I  confess,  that  afterwards  I  have  never  felt 
quite  at  home  among  women.  No  doubt  that  explains 
why  I  am  still  a  bachelor." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  she  exclaimed  eagerly.    "Your 

sea  life,  I  mean." 
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"  Really  there  is  nothing  to  tell." 

"Oh,  yes  there  is:  the  thbgs  one  does  not  read  in 
books.  If  I  was  not  a  girl,  I  actually  believe  I  should 
be  a  sailor  —  the  ocean  fascinates  me." 

«You  know  it  well?" 

"  Only  from  two  short  trips  to  Europe,  and  one  to 
the  Bahamas;  mere  pleasure  jai'.r.ts  in  summer  weather. 
Tell  me  about  the  other  side  of  the  picture  — the  ocean 
the  real  sailor  knows." 

The  eagerness  of  her  voice  must  have  touched  a 
responsive  chord,  for  almost  before  I  realized  my  pur- 
pose, I  began  speaking-     Never  before  did  my  experi- 
ences at  sea  come  back  to  mind  with  such  vividness; 
they  gave  color  to  my  words,  while  the  evident  appre- 
ciation of  the  girl,  leaning  over  the  rail  in  the  starlight, 
stimulated  my  memory.     I  began  at  the  first,  relating 
my  life  as  cabin  boy,  and  as  man-before-thc-mast,  my 
first  voyage  as  mate,  and  the  experiences  of  my  earliest 
command.    I  told  of  shipwreck  in  the  South  Seas;  of  a 
battle  for  life  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  of  strange  peoples 
met  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth;  of  fighting  wintry 
gales  off  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  silent  desolation  of 
tropic  seas.     Breathless  with  interest  she  questioned 
me,  and  I  answered,  feeling  the  magic  of  her  eyes  on 
my  face,  the  soft  intoxication  of  her  presence  beside  me. 
She  was  natural,  wholesome,  the  very  sort  of  woman  I 
had  dreamed  about,  as  being  somewhere  in  the  world, 
yet  had  never  met  before.     Her  very  presence  was 
inspiration,  but  beyond  this  vague  impression  my  dreAm 
did  not  go.     Interested  as  I  was,  there  seemed  to  be 
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between  us  a  barrier  of  age:  I  became  dimly  conscious 
of  the  gray  hairs  which  years  and  responsibility  had 
brought,  and  knew  that  all  I  was  confessing  could  only 
widen  this  natural  breach  between  us.     How  young, 
even  girlish,  she  appeared,  with  her  smooth,  eager  face 
turned  toward  me  in  the  star-shine.     Why,  she  would 
be  scarcely  out  of  school;  or  presented  in  society,  if, 
indeed,  she  belonged  to  a  set  where  such  presentation 
was  good  form.    Ay,  and  where  did  she  belong?  what 
secret  purpose  had  brought  her  on  board?  what  possible 
explanation  could  be  offered  lor  her  presence?     She 
was  not  of  the  submerged  tenth,  that  was  plainly  evi- 
dent.    Never  had  I  been  guilty  of  drawing  social  lines 
tightly,  or  of  fearing  to  associate  with  those  not  of  my 
recognized  class.     Yet  I  recognized  the  real  thing;  and 
this  girl  was  accustomed  to  the  best.    The  evidence  was 
in  her  manner,  her  easy  air  of  confidence,  the  very  way 
in  which  she  wore  her  clothes.    She  possessed  education, 
originality,  the  careless  ease  which  comes  of  birth,  and 
the  surroundings  of  wealth  in  childhood.     These  were 
not  things  to  be  simulated  at  nneteen;  and  she  was  not 
pretending;  she  was  simply  natural.    Even  as  I  talked 
these  thoughts  filtered  through  my  mind,  but,  when  my 
story   finally   ended,  we   stood   in   silence,   gazing  out 
across  the  waters.     Then  I  looked  aside  at  her  and 
laughed,  realizing  suddenly  how  loquacious  I  had  been. 
"Really  I  must  have  nearly  talked  you  asleep,"  I 
said  regretfully.     "I  do  not  know  when  I  have  before 
been  guilty  of  such  egotism." 

"Do  not  say  that.     It  was  most  interesting.     It  is 
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nice  to  be  spoken  to,  as  though  one  was  an  intelligent 
human  being  —  it  is  quite  an  experience." 
"Perhaps  I  do  not  understand." 
"  Doubtless  not,  for  you  are  not  a  girl,  and  you  tell 
me  you  never  sought  society.  The  very  nature  of  your 
life  has  left  you  frank,  and  straightforward.  You  talk 
to  me  just  as  you  would  to  a  man.  Most  men  try  to 
be  funny  and  entertaining,  as  though  I  was  a  baby 
to  be  amused.  I  hate  that !  I  am  not  so  young  I  can- 
not think  and  feel." 

"If  my  frankness  has  interested  you,"  I  ventured, 
"  can  you  not  realize  how  much  I  desire  to  learn  more  — 
who  you  are.^  why  you  are  here?"_ 

"  Of  course ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  Hollis  —  not 
yet." 

She  looked  at  her  wrist  watch,  holding  it  out  into  a 
star-gleam,  which  revealed  the  white  shapeliness  of  her 
arm. 

"  I  dare  not  even  remain  here  with  you  longer." 
"But  you  will  come  again.''     This  is  not  to  be  our 
last  meeting?  " 

She  hesitated,  her  eyes  meeting  mine  almost  kindly; 
then  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"The  last  —  yes,  in  this  way.  You  will  meet  me 
again,  but  not  as  we  have  tonight.  I  have  truly  enjoyed 
being  with  you,  of  hearing  your  story,  but  t'  Is  meeting 
here  alone  was  not  my  choice.  You  understand  I  could 
not  avoid  it,  and  after  I  was  discovered,  I  had  to  remain 
and  win  your  pledge  to  secrecy.  You  will  not  forget 
that?" 
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"Assuredly  not.     You  will  not  return  to  the  deck 
tombrrow  night?" 

She  laughed  softly,  and  withdrew  her  hand,  which  I 

still  held. 

"Tomorrow  night!  Oh,  I  cannot  teU;  we  may  be 
far  enough  at  sea  by  then  so  I  need  no  longer  seek  fresh 
air  by  night.  I  told  you  my  concealment  was  only 
temporary.  But,"  and  her  voice  became  serious,  "if  I 
deem  it  necessary  to  continue  this  masquerade,  you 
would  not  keep  me  a  prisoner  below,  I  hope?" 

"You  mean  that  if  I  wait  for  you  here,  my  presence 
will  banish  you  from  the  deck?  " 

"Yes,  for  that  would  be  an  appointment,  a  pre- 
arranged meeting  to  which  I  could  not  consent.  It 
would  cost  me  your  respect." 

"  Never,"  I  protested,  "  nothing  could  lead  to  that. 
Strange  as  all  this  mystery  is,  I  believe  your  actions 
justifiable:  I  do  not  even  ask  an  explanation." 

"You  have,  indeed,  been  very  kind,  very  considerate. 
I  cannot  thank  you  enough.  Surely  you  will  grant  this 
last  request  also?" 

"That  I  will  not  seek  you  again  alone?" 
"Yes:   but  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  request, 
you  are  a  gentleman ;  good  night,  Mr.  HoUis." 

The  gray  dress  she  wore  left  upon  me  the  impres- 
sion that  she  faded  from  sight,  her  dim  outline  vanished 
so  suddenly  amid  the  shadows.  I  took  a  swift  step  for- 
ward, impeUed  by  an  irresistible  desire  to  ascertain  m 
what  portion  of  the  yacht  she  found  concealment,  yet 
paused  abnost  as  quickly.     Her  last  words  had  been 
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those  of  faith,  of  confidence,  and  I  would  be  guilty  of 
no  act  to  change  her  good  opinion.  She  had  given  me 
her  pledge  that  her  purpose  on  board  had  no  evil 
motive;  that,  within  a  day  or  two  at  most,  she  would 
appear  openly,  and  clear  up  the  apparent  mystery. 
I  could  not  front  the  frank  honesty  of  her  eyes,  or 
listen  to  her  voice,  without  being  convinced  of  hT  truth- 
fulness. Who  she  was,  and  why  she  had  cl  .?8en  so 
unconventional  a  manner  of  joining  us,  was  beyond  my 
guessing.  I  essayed  many  a  theory,  yet  one  after  the 
other,  all  broke  down,  and  left  me  groping  in  darkness. 
Only  one  fact  remained  steadfast,  to  which  I  could  cling 
with  confidence  —  the  girl  was  no  mere  adventuress,  no 
criminal;  she  was  doing  nothing  of  which  she  was  in 
the  least  ashamed,  nor  had  she  the  slightest  fear  of 
consequences. 

The  after  deck  was  deserted  as  I  went  below  and 
sought  my  stateroom.  In  the  berth  I  lay  and  thought, 
but  to  equally  poor  results.  Word  by  word  I  reviewed 
our  conversation,  endeavoring  to  recall  some  expres- 
sion which  might  yield  me  some  faint  clue.  The  name, 
"Vera,"  haunted  me  with  tantalizing  mero'.ry,  yet  I 
could  not  bring  back  from  the  past  its  association.  Still 
endeavoring  to  recall  the  list  of  acquaintances  in  hope 
of  thus  touching  some  spring  of  recollection,  I  lost 
consciousness  and  slept. 

I  slept  so  soundly  as  to  be  the  last  guest  at  the 
breakfast  table  the  next  morning,  although  as  I  sat 
there  alone  Fosdick  returned  from  the  deck  to  the 
cabin,  seeking  a  rain  coat,  and  reporting  a  heavy  fog, 
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through  which  the  yacht  was  proceeding  alowly.  He 
paused  to  exchange  a  few  words,  resting  on  the  arm  of 
a  chair,  smoking.  The  vessel  was  still  within  easy  view 
of  Montauk,  or  had  been  before  the  mist  shut  down, 
but  the  really  important  news  had  come  to  Carrington 
by  wireless  —  positive  information  of  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Russia  and  France  were  pitted  against  Germany 
and  Austria  in  the  death  grapple.  The  German  troops 
had  already  begun  an  invasion  of  Belgium  on  their 
drivt  toward  Paris.  It  was  still  unknown  what  course 
England  would  take. 

The  nature  of  this  news  obscured  aU*  else,  and  left 
me  un  ible  to  complete  my  meal.  Other  messages  were 
momentarily  expected,  and  I  dressed  hastily,  and  joined 
the  little  group  on  the  deck.  It  was  a  raw,  disagreeable 
morning,  the  fog  shutting  in  close  about  us,  an  impene- 
trable curtain,  the  yacht  nosing  its  way  forward  with 
utmost  care,  its  siren  wailing  out  every  moment  in 
warning.  From  the  companion  I  could  barely  dis- 
tinguish the  outlines  of  the  bridge  enveloped  in  folds 
of  vapor,  and  overside  perceive  a  narrow  lane  of 
frothy  water.  The  air  was  heavy  with  moisture,  and 
the  passengers  on  deck  were  huddled  beneath  the  pro- 
tection of  the  avning,  their  interest  in  the  receipt  of 
news  alone  keeping  them  on  deck.  I  joined  them  just  as 
a  cabin  boy  handed  Carrington  a  new  message.  He 
read  it,  crashing  his  clinched  hand  down  on  the  rail. 

"It's  all  over  with  now,"  he  exclaimed,  holding  the 
paper  aloft,  and  gazing  about  into  our  eager  faces. 
"  England  declares  war,,  gentlemen.    She  will  stand  by 
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her  treaty  with  Belgium.  Here  ig  our  opportunity ; 
listen  to  me.  This  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  war  in 
history ;  every  nation  in  Europe  may  be  involved  before 
it  is  ended.  Do  you  realize  the  commodity  most  in 
demand?  the  one  metal  those  armies  cannot  get  along 
without?  It  is  copper.  They  must  have  it,  and  they 
must  buy  it  of  us.  This  morning,  as  soon  as  I  received 
that  first  dispatch,  I  wired  my  agents  to  buy,  buy,  buy. 
Now,  with  England  in,  the  result  is  certain." 

He  paused,  and  studied  the  faces  in  the  group. 

"Gentlemen,  there  is  wealth  enough  here  on  this 
yacht  to  control  the  entire  copper  output,  if  we  work 
swiftly.  The  profit  will  be  enormous.  I  have  the  cam- 
paign all  mapped  out;  I  know  where  to  buy,  and  my 
agents  are  ready  to  execute  my  orders.  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you  frankly  that  I  had  this  thought  in  mind 
when  I  first  organized  this  cruise.  I  invited  you  to  join 
me  very  largely  because  of  what  you  represent  in  the 
business  world.  I  believed  this  crisis  was  approaching, 
and  prepared  for  it.  I  wanted  you  men  together,  away 
from  every  othor  influence,  where  you  could  make  quick 
decision.  Our  very  absence  from  New  York,  which  has 
been  widely  advertised,  will  ter.ri  to  allay  all  possible 
suspicion  that  we  are  influencing  the  mf  rket.  By  wire- 
less we  can  operate  surely  and  secretly,  with  no  pos- 
sible fear  of  betrayal.  The  only  question  is,  are  you 
ready  to  back  me  up?" 

The  expressions  on  the  faces  of  those  gathered  about 
him  reflected  the  varied  characters  of  the  men.  They 
were  alike  startled  by  the  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, 
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yet  financial  ^recd  evidently  predominated.  Even  the 
one  German  in  the  group  had  seembgly  forgotten  h.s 
nationality  in  view  of  the  golden  hait  danghng  so 
temptingly  before  his  eyes.  Fosdick,  actuated  by  h.s 
lawyer  instincts,  and  still  cool,  and  calculatmg,  was 
first  to  question  the  proposition. 

«  You  are  perfectly  assured  of  being  able  to  control 
the  market?"  he  asked. 

««I  already  practically  control,"  returned  Carrington 
confidently.  "With  a  little  more  capital  the  game  is 
certain.  My  agents  have  everything  buyaMfe  located, 
and  a  price  put  on  it.  All  I  need  do  is  order  the  deals 
closed.  In  twelve  hours,  gentlemen,  we  can  have  the 
copper  situation  entirely  in  our  hands.  Here  are  my 
holdings  individually.  This  morning,  by  wireless,  I 
acquired  options  on  twenty-five  per  cent  more.  I  need 
your  help  to  close  the  deal." 

They  bent  over  the  papers,  eager  to  grasp  the  truth, 
but  abundantly  satisfied  with  a  quick  glance  at  the 
magic  figures.  It  was  evidently  enough  a  master  stroke, 
a  business  deal  easy  to  comprehend,  and  all  that 
remained  for  them  to  do  was  to  take  their  profits. 

J«you you   return   immediately   to  New  York?* 

questioned  McCann,  his  lips  trembling. 

"Certainly  not;  our  game  at  present  is  to  keep  out 
of  sight;  permit  no  one  to  discover  who  is  behind  the 
movement  Your  personal  checks  will  satisfy  me.  I 
propose  holding  the  yacht,  say  a  hundred  milts  from 
shore,  and  conduct  the  entire  business  by  wireless.  That 
makes  it  safe  and  sure." 


War,  and  a  Copper  Pool 

llie  group  of  financiers  stared  at  each  other,  one 
waiting  for  the  next  to  voice  decision.  Fosdick,  as 
usual,  took  the  initiative. 

"I'm  heartily  with  yon,  Carrington,"  he  said  frankly, 
"you  can  count  on  my  check  for  $100,000  right  now." 

"  And  I,"  "Md  I,"  echoed  from  lip  to  lip.  "  It  looks 
like  mighty  easy  money,"  added  McCann,  "and  I  need 
a  l-'ttle." 

Carrington  smiling  pleasantly,  turned  toward  me. 
"And  how  about  you,  Hollis?    Coming  in  with  us? 
We  ought  to  have  one  Chicago   representative,  you 
know." 

I  sh' jk  my  head,  doubtmg  my  ability  to  produce  tl»e 
amount  required  off-hand. 

"Not  today;  give  me  a  few  hours  to  think  it  over. 
I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  privately  first." 

"All  right;  we  shall  have  enough  without  you,  but 
I'll  hold  the  chance  open  until  you  do  decide.  Let's 
adjourn  to  the  cabin,  gentlemen,  where  you  can  draw 
your  checks  while  the  steward  opens  a  few  bottles.  This 
is  an  occasion  to  be  celebrated." 

We  were  upon  our  feet,  not  unwilling  to  escape  from 
the  raw  air,  when  the  voice  of  the  lookout  sounded 
mufiled,  but  distinct,  far  forward. 
"Sail  ho!" 

"Where  away?"  echoed  the  bridge. 
"Off  the  starboard  bow,  sir  —  a  big  one." 
We  gathered  at  the  rail  staring  out  blankly  into  the 
smother.    Then  suddenly  the  mist  seemed  to  roll  asun- 
der as  though  cut  by  a  knife,  and  there  in  the  rift,  as 
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if  the  fog  was  a  frame,  appeared  one  of  the  <beit  sea 
pictures  I  ever  remember  seeing.  A  huge  iron  war- 
ship, her  funnels  belching  smoke  at  full  speed,  the  white 
spray  racmg  along  her  sides,  swept  into  view.  We  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  black  muzzles  of  guns  protruding  from 
forward  and  after-turrets,  of  groups  of  sailors  on  deck, 
and  in  the  fighting  tops;  a  white-dad  oiBcer  leaned  over 
the  bridge-raU.  There  was  no  flag ;  nor  did  we  need  one 
to  know  for  what  she  stood.  It  was  the  vision  of  an 
instant ;  then  the  fog  closed  down  between  us,  and  the 
speeding  monster  was  gone.  Carrington  pointed  out 
into  the  blank  mist. 

"There  goes  one  of  your  bulldogs  now,"  he  said. 
"  That  ffcllow  has  his  orders  already.  In  five  hours  more 
not  a  German  liner  will  dare  leave  New  York." 
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THE  WIECK  OF  THE      ESMEBALDA 

WE  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  below,  and 
long  before  night  came,  a  heavy,  sweeping  rain 
set  in  and  kept  us  there.  I  never  recalled  a  more  blind- 
ing, disagreeable  storm  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
in  those  waters,  although  there  was  very  little  wind  or  sea 
accompanying  it.  The  smother  however  made  it  safer 
to  proceed  at  half-speed,  and  the  lookouts  forward  were 
doubled.  Every  time  I  ventured  to  peer  through  the 
glass  of  the  companion  I  distinguished  the  burly  form 
of  Captain  Turner  on  the  bridge,  his  oilskins  glisten- 
ing with  moisture. 

It  seemed  a  long  evening,  as  I  was  in  no  spirit  for 
cards,  and  discussion  was  altogether  about  the  war,  and 
the  projected  copper  pool.  Carrington  received  sev- 
eral messages  in  further  proof  that  the  affair  was 
already  well  under  way,  but  he  made  no  other  attempt 
to  arouse  my  interest.  I  had  no  expectation  that  the 
girl  would  venture  on  deck  in  face  of  the  storm  raging, 
but  her  pledge  to  make  her  presence  known  to  those 
on  board  so  soon  as  we  were  safely  at  sea,  kept  me  up 
until  a  late  hour.  The  possibility  of  her  sudden  appear- 
ance, and  explanation,  rendered  me  nervous,  and  sleep- 
less, but  my  watchfulness  brought  no  reward.  By  ten- 
thirty  I  had  retired  to  my  stateroom,  as  I  decided  that 
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it  wu  umIcm  to  wait  any  longer.  Yet  eTcn  then,  and 
when  partly  disrobed,  a  temptation  to  explore  the  deck* 
again  aasailed  me.  I  unscrewed  the  port  and  glanced 
out,  the  cold  rain  driving  hard  against  my  face.  Noth- 
ing could  be  seen;  I  stared  into  an  impenetrable  black 
wall.  There  was  evidently  nothing  to  do  but  remain 
where  I  was,  and  I  closed  the  port  and  lay  down  in  the 
berth. 

I  had  passed  '.  oo  many  black  nights  t  sea  to  be  kept 
awcke  by  any  haunting  f<ear  of  possible  accident.  There 
would  be  watchful  eyes  aboard,  on  bridge  and  foreca>itle, 
and  there  was  no  storm,  merely  a  quiet  surge  of  writers, 
through  which  we  were  steaming  slowly.  To  be  sui  -■,  by 
now  the  Etmeralda  must  be  close  within  the  ordinary 
track  of  the  great  liners  bound  for  northern  Europe, 
and  the  thought  of  collision  occurred  ^o  me,  but  wa^  as 
instantly  dismissed.  Yet  I  remained  ro'^tless,  and  it 
must  have  been  considerably  after  mi(^  ight  when  I 
finally  fell  asleep. 

I  do  not  know  what  aroused  me,  but  I  sat  up  sud- 
denly, wide-awake,  a  btrang  iil-defir^ed  fear  clutching 
at  my  heart.  What  was  it  '  had  heard?  a  cry?  a  blow 
on  the  deck  above?  ha  i  I  really  heard  anything,  or 
was  it  merely  the  echo  oi  a  dream  ?  The  stateroom  was 
dark  as  Erebus,  bui  I  g't  my  feet  over  the  edge  of 
the  berth,  and  switched  n  the  electric  light.  Even  as 
I  stood  thus,  my  iiand  st  '1  on  the  switch,  someone  ran 
swiftly  fi  cross  the  deck  c  rc.tly  overhead,  and  a  voice 
wavered  out : 

♦•Port,  sir!    Hard-a-pu.     -my  God!" 
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There  was  a  startling  cranh  forward,  the  awful  loun^ 
of  crushing  iron,  and  splintered  timbers.  I  was  flung 
headlong  against  the  partition,  barely  saving  myself  by 
outstretched  hands,  but  falling  bruised  and  helpless  to 
the  deck.  The  electric  flashed  out  instantly,  but  a  dull 
gleam  from  without  streamed  through  the  glass  of 
the  port.  It  was  a  ghastly  green  light,  and  I  recog- 
nized it  at  once  as  the  port  lantern  of  the  ship  which 
had  rammed  us.  Before  I  could  get  to  my  feet  even,  still 
dazed  and  trembling  from  the  shock,  the  ghastly  green 
radiance  began  to  recede.  Rage  took  the  place  of  fear 
—  the  damn  murderer  was  backing  off!  was  leaving  us 
to  sink!  I  clawed  my  way  across  the  stateroom,  seek- 
ing to  gain  view  without,  but  could  perceive  little.  The 
glass  was  dimmed  with  moisture,  and  through  it  I  could 
see  merely  the  circle  of  green  light  revealing  the  out- 
line of  a  high  bow.  No  other  gleam  was  visible  bul 
above  me  a  man  cursed  hoarsely,  and  then  screamed 
out  some  order,  which  I  could  not  distinguish. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  What  had 
occurred  was  as  clear  to  my  mind  as  though  I  had 
actually  witnessed  the  scene  from  the  deck  above.  A 
great  steel  steamer,  a  tramp,  no  doubt,  from  its  dark- 
ened decks,  had  plunged  out  of  the  blackness,  and 
rammed  her  ^rc-  -^♦^raight  into  us.  The  contact  must 
have  been 
going  d-^ 
list,  th<^  ui 

ceased  to  ugh 

reached  ^iiers.     F??"  ^ 


^i^.      ridgt-.     We   were 
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over  head  voices  yelled,  and  I  could  hear  the  creaking 
of  boat  tackle. 

Working  desperately  in  the  dark,  scarcely  able  by 
now  to  keep  feet  on  the  slanting  planks,  I  hastily  drew 
on  what  bits  of  clothing  I  could  find  at  hand,  and  felt 
my  way  blindly  to  the  door.     It  was  jammed,  but  I 
kicked  it  open,  and  stumbled  forth  into  the  main  cabin, 
clinging  to  the  door  frame  in  order  to  retain  my  feet. 
A  smoking  lantern  swung  to  a  beam,  throwing  a  dim 
glow  over  the  interior,  revealing  a  scene  of  utter  wreck. 
Everything  had  been  wrenched  loose,  and  flung  for- 
ward—chairs, books,  piano,  hurled  against  the  bulk- 
head, and  blocking  the  stairs.    The  bookcase  had  toppled 
over,  the  shattered  glass  of  its  doors  strewing  the  deck, 
and,  just  beyond,  lay  the  dead  body  of  the  !»t-vard, 
the  whole  back  of  his  head  crushed  in,  his  white  jacket 
ghastly  ^^Ah  the  stain  of  blood.     Beyond,  half  way  up 
the  stairs,  his  face  hidden  from  view  in  his  arms,  lay 
another  man,  clad  in  pajamas.     The  stateroom  doors 
stood  wide  open,  but  no  living  being  was  visible.     All 
who  survived  that  first  shock  must  have  fled  to  the  deck 
in  mad  struggle  to  escape.     Ay,  and  there  was  des- 
perate need  for  me  to  join  them.     The  Esmeralda  was 
going  down;  already  her  forward  hold  was  filled  with 
water,  the  bulkheads   alone  keeping  her  afloat;  once 
they  gave  way,  she  would  sink  like  a  stone. 

I  crossed  the  cabin  on  hands  and  knees,  clawing  my 
way  desperately  through  the  litter  until  I  attained  the 
stairs.  These  no  longer  led  up,  but  forward.  Beyond 
was  utter  blackness,  silence;  and  through  the  shattered 
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door  drops  of  rain  splashed.  I  had  to  creep  over  the 
dead  body,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  man's  face, 
scarcely  recognizable  in  the  dim  light:  the  short  gray 
beard  alone  gave  me  certainty  he  was  a  banker  named 
Case.  I  had  played  cards  with  him  a  few  hours  before, 
but  he  was  dead  now  —  I  made  sure  of  that,  although 
there  was  no  visible  mark  on  him.  I  remember  all  this ; 
the  picture  of  that  cabin,  with  all  its  horrors,  is  as 
clear  before  me  as  thou^  etched,  and  yet  I  crept 
through  it  dazed,  and  scarcely  comprehending  my 
actions. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  made  my  way  to  the  outer  deck, 
and  felt  the  night  air  and  rain  on  my  face,  that  I  truly 
awoke  to  the  danger.  The  tilt  of  tlie  yacht  forward 
was  so  sharp,  I  dare  not  release  my  grasp  of  the  rail. 
I  could  scarcely  see  anything;  not  a  light  burned,  not 
even  a  distant  star  glimmered ;  the  driving  rain  blinded 
mc,  and  soaked  through  my  shirt  to  the  skin.  The  only 
thing  I  could  perceive,  shading  my  eyes  as  I  stared,  was 
a  green  light  showing  far  away  to  the  right,  the  reflec- 
tion of  which  barely  revealed  our  starboard  rail  crushed 
and  splintered,  and  masses  of  water  already  surging  aft 
of  the  main  hatch.  It  was  a  sight  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  any  man ;  the  gloom,  the  silence,  the  death  clutch  of 
those  waves  almost  at  the  companion,  the  sharp  slope 
of  the  yacht's  deck,  the  dead,  sodden  feeling  under  foot. 
I  scarcely  dared  move,  for  to  release  my  grip  was  to 
slide  down  into  the  black  water,  into  the  riffle  of  spars 
and  ropes  forward.  It  was  all  horror  and  death  that 
way,  but  from  aft,  under  the  awning,  a  sound  of  ex- 
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cited  yoices  reached  my  ears,  and  the  rasp  of  boat 
tackle.  No  doubt  all  on  board,  who  lived,  were  there, 
seeking  to  escape.  They  had  sprung  for  the  open 
deck  at  the  first  alarm,  not  even  waiting  to  dress,  and, 
if  I  would  join  them,  there  was  not  an  instant  to  lose. 
The  after  bulkhead  could  not  hold  long;  any  moment, 
any  unusual  roll  of  the  sea,  would  rend  it  asunder, 
and  the  Esmeralda  would  sink.  Life  hung  on  seconds ; 
nor  would  those  frightened  wretches  wait  to  learn  the 
fate  of  any  others  aboard. 

Clinging  to  every  projection  of  the  cabin,  I  attained 
the  port  rail.  The  stanchions  formed  a  species  of  lad- 
der by  means  of  which  I  could  clamber  aft,  but,  even  as 
I  attempted  the  first  step,  a  voice  called  to  me  from  out 
the  black  depths  below,  and  I  hung  there,  staring  behind 
me,  unable  to  perceive  a  thing,  excepting  a  litter  of 
tangled  wreckage. 

**  Don't  leave  me !  give  me  a  hand.'* 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  McCann ;  you  are  Hollis,  ain't  you?  " 

"Yes;  are  you  hurt?" 

"No;  bruised  a  bit,  no  doubt;  my  foot  is  caught 
under  a  spar." 

"Alone?" 

"The  second  mate  fell  with  me;  he's  down  below  — 
dead,  I  guess." 

It  was  no  small  job  getting  to  him,  using  the  slip- 
pery rail  for  a  ladder,  and  I  was  knee  deep  in  water 
when  I  finally  found  foothold  in  the  rifiBe,  and  rolled 
the  spar  off  the  imprisoned  limb.    He  was  lying  Aat  on 
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the  deck,  his  head  barely  free  of  the  waves,  li  t  was 
able  to  clutch  the  nearest  stanchion  and  hai*  himself 
up  to  the  protection  of  the  rail.  His  face  was  but  a 
blurred  outline,  althou^  I  could  perceive  the  glimmer 
of  a  white  shirt.  I  stared  beyond  him  into  the  black 
silence. 

"You  say  Seeley  is  down  there?" 

"I  fell  on  top  of  him,"  th?  words  scarcely  audible. 
"  He  was  trying  to  get  into  the  cabin,  when  he  lost  his 
grip.  I  tried  to  catch  him,  and  he  took  me  along.  Say," 
he  was  breathing  hard,  "do  you  know  if  there  was  a 
girl  on  board?" 

"  Yes,  there  is.  I  met  her  nigh  oefore  last  on  deck. 
Seeley  was  trying  to  reach  the  cauin,  you  say?  He  was 
endeavoring  to  save  her?  " 

"Ay;  I  only  got  a  word  of  it.  By  God,  I  thought 
the  fellow  had  gone  mad !    Who  is  she?  " 

"I  do  not  know;  but  never  mind  who  she  is.  Did 
Seeley  tell  you  where  she  was  hidden?" 

"In  a  storeroom,  next  to  the  steward's  pantry;  he 
said  the  door  was  locked." 

Desperate  as  our  own  situation  was,  all  thought  of 
personal  danger  left  me  in  sudden  realization  of  the 
awful  horror  fronting  her,  almost  under  our  very  feet. 
I  could  picture  the  darkness,  the  s^ash  of  the  water, 
the  helpless  beating  against  the  locked  door.  I  gripped 
McCann  by  the  arm. 

"We  must  get  her  out  of  there,"  I  cried.  "Come 
on  with  xae.** 

"Wher*?  down— down  there?** 
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"Yes,  of  course:  you  are  a  man,  I  take  it.  The 
lantern  is  still  burning,  and  we  have  a  chance.  If  the 
yacht  goes  down  we  might  as  well  be  below  decks  as 
up  here.  Come  now,  wake  up,  McCann  — we  are  Amer- 
icans, and  it  is  women  first,  you  know." 

If  he  was  a  coward  he  had  no  wish  to  let  it  be  known, 
although  the  suddenness  of  disaster  had  broken  his 
nerve.  The  words  spoken,  the  tone  of  my  voice,  touched 
his  pride,  his  real  manhood. 

"  Ay,  you're  right,  Hollis,"  he  said  heartily,  and  the 
grip  of  his  hand  tightened.  "I'm  no  seaman;  I  hate 
the  sea,  but  no  one  ever  called  a  McCann  a  quitter. 
I'll  go  as  far  as  you,  and  we'll  get  that  girl  out,  or 
drown  together." 

I  was  climbing  the  rail  before  he  finished,  reckless 
of  all  else  except  the  task  confronting  us.  There  was 
a  sturdy  ring  to  the  man's  utterance  which  yielded  me 
new  courage.  I  had  found  a  comrade  upon  whom  to 
rely.  He  was  following  me  inch  by  inch,  fighting  for 
hold  along  the  stanchions,  every  nerve  and  muscle  braced 
for  the  effort.  Yet,  had  he  not  responded,  just  the  same 
I  should  have  gone  on  alone.  The  face  of  the  girl 
whose  hand  I  had  held  in  mine  under  the  light  of  the 
stars,  seemed  to  rise  before  me,  her  eyes  pi  Jing  for 
help.  The  vision  urged  me  forward.  I  know  .lot  what 
strength,  or  skill,  enabled  me  to  swing  from  the  rail 
and  grip  the  cabin  front,  but  I  hung  there  with  one 
hand,  my  feet  finding  slight  support  on  the  slippery 
slope  of  the  deck,  and  reaching  back  gave  McCann  sup- 
port, while  he  also  made  desperate  passage  to  the  safety 
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of  the  companion.  An  instant  later  I  was  beside  him, 
and  we  crept  together  down  the  inverted  stairs. 

The  frightfulness  of  our  position  became  more  evi- 
dent as  we  advanced.  The  dead  bodies,  the  smashed  fur- 
niture, the  horrid  swaying  of  the  hulk  beneath  us,  sus- 
pended, wo  had  to  use  the  forward  wall  as  a  floor, 
crawling  through  the  litter,  made  us  feel  that  certain 
death  must  end  the  adventure.  The  steward's  body  had 
slid  forward,  and  I  crept  past  so  closely  I  could  scarcely 
escape  touching  the  dead  face.  There  was  a  hook  in 
the  deck  below  —  for  what  purpose  it  had  been  placed 
there  I  do  not  know  —  but  it  gave  me  foothold,  enabling 
me  to  kneel. 

"Here  McCann,  climb  to  my  shoulders,"  I  ordered, 
"and  take  down  the  lantern.  Quick  now,  I'll  hold  you 
all  right." 

His  face  was  ghastly,  and  he  obeyed  as  thou^  he 
moved  in  his  >leep.  Every  muscle  in  me  felt  the  strain, 
but  I  held  him,  strai^tening  out  my  body,  and  bal- 
ancing myself,  until  his  uplifted  hands  gripped  the 
light. 

"Have  you  got  it?" 

"  Yes ;  let  me  down  slowly." 

"All  right;  hang  on  to  it  for  your  life  —  now." 

My  arms  gave  under  the  strain,  and  a  sudden  surge 
of  the  sodden  wreck,  but  he  held  to  an  end  of  the  over- 
turned piano,  the  light  still  burning  feebly,  threatening 
every  instant  to  flicker  out.  I  caught  and  steadied  it, 
turning  up  the  wick,  and  casting  the  faint  glimmer 
along  the  passage  leading  to  the  steward's  pantry.    I 
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had  never  been  beyond  those  swinging  door.,  whidi 
now  stood  wide  open  because  of  the  position  of  tte 
vessel,  but  I  reaUzed  clearly  enough  what  the  probable 
arrangement  would  be.    This  was  a  pleasure  yacht,  and 
next  to  the  pantry  would  come  the  ofBcers'  quarters, 
the  steward  and  waiters  bunking  opposite.    Doubtless 
there  would  be  some  entrance  forward,  as  the  captam 
was  the  only  one  ever  seen  in  the  main  cabin,  but  if  so 
it  would  be  through  the  bulkhead,  which  was  now  t.ghtly 
closed,  and  which  now  alone  held  the  vessel  swmgmg 
like  a  pendulum,  scarce  a  third  out  of  water.     If  my 
theory  was  right,  and  it  must  be,  then  the  woman  would 
still  be  alive,  a  helpless  prisoner,  yet  stUl  Hvmg.    But 
how  we  were  ever  to  get  to  her,  down  that  sheer  chff  of 
deck,  was  as  desperate  a  problem  as  ever  I  fronted.    Nor 
was  there  time  for  ingenuity  to  discover  a  way.    I  could 
hear  a  lapping  of  water,  the  groaning  of  wood,  and 
once,  far  away,  the  muflBcd  voice  of  some  one  shoutmg. 
McCann  was  breathing  heavily,  and  his  eyes  meeting 
mine  were  vacant  of  thought,  fiUed  with  terror.    If  he 
would  be  of  any  real  use  I  must  arouse  him.  give  hun 

work  to  do.  ttrru  * 

"You  are  safe  enough,"  I  began  sharply.  That 
piano  can't  faU;  you  kick  those  chairs  out- yes,  down 
the  passage;  they  wiU  catch  somewhere  and  give  us  foot- 
hold. Good!  can  you  reach  the  edge  of  that  rug?  Brace 
yourself,  and  haul  it  loose;  now  pull,  man!  this  is  Ufe 
or  death.  Fasten  it  through  the  hinge  there -no,  puU 
it  through,  and  tie  a  knot.  Lie  down  to  it-Pll  hold 
TOUT  foot ;  that's  it !  Now  let  me  pass,  and  you  foUow. 
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I  slipped  down,  gripping  the  rug  with  one  hand,  the 
other  clinging  to  the  lantern,  the  dim,  smoky  glow  of 
which  made  the  passage  visible.  The  pantry  door  stood 
open ;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  had  a  door,  but  everything 
else  was  closed.  I  could  not  see  the  end  of  the  passage, 
but  sufficient  water  had  already  either  seeped  through 
the  bulkhead,  or  found  entrance  through  an  open  port, 
to  flood  the  lower  portion.  I  could  see  the  glimmer 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  hear  it  swash  back  and 
forth  as  the  sodden  hulk  rolled.  Two  of  the  chairs 
which  McCann  had  kicked  loose  in  the  cabin  above,  had 
lodged  in  the  doorway  below.  How  firmly  they  were 
caught  could  not  be  determined,  but  I  must  take  the 
risk  that  they  would  sustain  my  weight,  for  I  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  rug.  ^fcCann  was  just  above 
me,  and  I  sung  out  to  him  to  hold  fast ;  then,  the  lantern 
wire  gripped  in  my  teeth,  I  lowered  myself  the  full 
length  of  my  arms.  This  brought  the  water  to  my 
knees,  while  the  lodged  chairs  were  p  foot  or  two  below. 
As  I  hung  there,  dreading  the  plunge,  my  eyes  were 
directed  opposite  the  pantry,  and  the  gleam  of  the  lan- 
tern glittered  on  the  blade  of  a  hatchet  just  inside  the 
door.    Never  was  a  tool  more  welcome. 

"Hold  tight  above  there,"  I  managed  to  ejaculate 
throi:crli  closed  lips. 

"V^Tiat  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Swing  in  toward  the  door  on  the  right — there  is 
a  hatchet  lying  there." 

The  rug  would  hold!  I  had  no  doubt  of  that,  for  it 
was  strongly  woven,  and  the  knot  could  never  pull 
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throng  the  hinge.  With  feet  braced  against  the  oppo- 
•ite  waU  I  forced  my  way  across,  making  three  efforts 
before  my  fingers  finally  gripped  the  hatchet  handle. 
Clinging  with  one  hand  I  thrust  the  tool  into  my  belt, 
fuUy  prepared  now  to  let  go. 
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lAKE  this  lantern,  McCann,"  I  called,  and  held 
it  up  to  him,  "I'll  need  both  my  hands  free. 
Hold  it  as  low  as  possible.    Now,  here  goes ! " 

I  did  not  pray  audibly,  but  a  prayer  was  in  my  heart, 
as  I  released  my  grip  on  the  rug  and  took  the 
plunge.  The  first  chair  crumpled  beneath  my  weight, 
but  by  good 'luck  the  second  held  just  long  enough  to 
enable  me  to  grip  the  latch  of  the  door  and  cling  tight. 
The  slant  of  the  deck  gave  one  groping  foot  precarious 
purchase  on  the  threshold,  although  water  swept  nearly 
to  my  waist,  and  for  a  moment  I  tottered  there,  help- 
less to  do  more  than  merely  sustam  my  position.  The ' 
noise  made  by  this  struggle  must  have  been  heard  within, 
for  I  bedame  aware  of  water  splashing,  and  a  fist 
pounded  the  door. 

"Help!  is  that  you  Mr.  Seeley?" 

"  No,"  I  answered,  nerved  to  new  effort  by  the  sound 
of  her  voice,  and  the  knowledge  that  I  had  indeed  located 
the  right  spot,  and  found  her  still  alive.  "  This  is  Hol- 
lis.    Is  the  door  locked?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Seeley  has  the  key;  you  must  be  quick— 
the  water  is  already  above  my  waist." 

"  No  time  for  keys  then,"  I  said.    "  Stand  back  until 
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I  e. .'.  ft  wftj  in.    Throw  your  light  down,  MeCum  —  nji 
that»i  better!"  ' 

The  Utch  of  the  door  was  forward ;  I  could  cling  to 
it,  and  have  my  right  hand  free  with  which  to  wield  the 
hatchet,  keeping  both  feet  wedged  on  the  threshold. 
The  light  was  the  merest  glimmer,  yet  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  paneling  of  the  door,  and  I  hacked  at  this  fiercely, 
exerting  the  full  strength  of  my  arm.  Whatever  the 
wood  might  have  been,  it  was  no  light  pine.  A  dozen 
blows,  however,  splintered  the  uppf.'r  panel,  and  then  I 
sent  the  keen  blade  crashing  downward,  gouging  out 
great  chunks,  and  splinters,  until  a  jagged  passage  had 
been  made,  sufficiently  large  for  the  passage  of  a  body. 
I  could  see  nothing  within;  the  darkness  was  intense, 
and  the  girl  must  have  drawn  back  to  escape  injury, 
and  hence  was  invisible.  The  water  was  deeper  in  the 
cabin  than  in  the  passage  without,  and  now  came  pour- 
ing forth  through  the  opening,  drenching  me  nearly  to 
the  arm-pits.  McCann  called  in  warning,  his  voice 
cracked  with  a  terror  he  could  no  longer  control. 

"Wait;  I'll  be  there  in  a  minute!"  I  shouted  back, 
my  only  fear  lest  he  desert  us.  The  bulkhead  still 
held;  this  torrent  was  water  which  had  found  other 
entrance;  no  doubt  it  would  eventually  increase  in 
volume,  and  sink  the  vessel,  yet  there  was  still  ample 
time  for  us  to  escape.  There  would  be  no  sudden  plunge 
while  that  bulkhead  held. 

"Are  you  all  right.  Miss  Vera?*'  I  asked  anxiously. 
"Where  are  you?    Can  you  see  me? " 

"Yes;  I  am  dining  to  the  berth."    Her  voio^  was 
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excited,  but  clear.  "  The  water  is  up  to  my  sbouldert. 
Ii  the  opening  sufficient  ?" 

*'  For  you  I  think,  if  you  can  make  it  alone.  I  should 
have  to  knock  out  another  panel  to  get  through  myself.'* 

"  There  is  no  time  for  that,  and  no  need.  I'm  coming 
now:  watch  out." 

Our  two  bodies  so  obscured  the  faint  glow  of  the  Ian* 
tern  dangling  from  McCann's  hand  above,  that  I  could 
tee  notliing,  yet  I  managed  to  grapple  her  arm,  and 
thus  assist  in  dragging  her  into  the  jagged  opening. 
The  water,  surging  to  the  sodden  roll  of  the  doomed 
yacht,  and  now  dammed  by  her  body,  poured  over  us 
bpth  in  suffocating  volume,  but  the  struggle  was  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  I  had  the  girl  safely  clasped 
in  my  arms,  her  head  elevated  well  above  the  receding 
flood. 

"Now,  grasp  the  rug,"  I  ordered,  as  I  thrust  her 
light  form  upward.  "It  will  help  you  creep  up  the 
slope  of  the  deck.  Creep  on  back,  McCann,  with  the 
lantern ;  never  mind  me  —  I'll  find  a  way  out." 

She  possessed  sufficient  nerve  and  strength  for  the 
eifort.  There  was  no  hesitancy,  no  word  of  protest. 
Silently,  inch  by  inch,  she  fought  he;  way  aft,  her  feet 
slipping  on  the  wet  planks,  but  her  fingers  gripping 
desperately  at  the  sustaining  cloth.  I  could  see  only 
the  outline  of  her  revealed  against  the  gleam  of  the  lan- 
tern, as  McCann  clambered  upward  in  advance.  My 
struggle  was  to  keep  my  own  feet  in  that  torrent  of 
water ;  it  was  deepening  rapidly,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  more  violent  surge  to  the  hull  as  though  the  sea  with- 
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out  waa  growing  distur  ««d.  I  could  hear  the  groaning 
of  the  bulkheati  to  th«  Mtrain,  and  realiicd  that  the  tim- 
bers could  not  long  hold  against  the  immense  weight. 
I  could  perceive  nothing,  save  (he  faint  radius  of  light 
above,  now  nearly  obscured  by  the  two  forms  creeping 
upward;  and  the  water,  surging  back  and  forth  from 
wall  to  wall,  ilready  slapped  me  in  the  face.  Yet  I 
clung  there,  my  band  gripping  the  jagged  edge  of  the 
hole  in  the  door,  my  feet  till  firmly  planted  on  the  sill, 
until  assureu  both  the  others  had  attained  the  after 
cabin  safely.  Then  I  sprang  for  the  lower  md  of  the 
rug,  iind  went  up,  hand  over  hand,  reckless  of  the 
strain,  my  oi.c  desiie  to  get  out  of  that  black  hilc  again 
into  the  open  lur,  Sviddcnly  the  fear  had  come  into  my 
heart;  not  un'  !  then  ha  J  I  paused  to  think  —  effort 
had  obscured  all  conception  of  dinger;  but  waiting  there 
in  that  black  hell,  the  creaking  of  timbers  in  my  ears, 
the  water  clutching  «t  my  throat,  the  full  horror  of  it 
overwheiued  me  with  sudden  terror.  My  God!  Surely 
we  could  not  have  accomplished  all  this,  au*^  •♦'H  i.>" 
doomed  to  die  like  ratt   'n  a  hole.     At  leas  no 

reach  the  open  deck,  and  have  a  chance  to  fight  for  life 
under  the  stars. 

Yet,  once  I  had  attained  the  cabin,  all  this  left  me. 
Ghastly  as  the  wreck  of  that  interior  appeared,  the 
wider  space  brought  back  to  me  the  seaman's  courage. 
There  was  hope  yet,  an  opportunity  to  fight.  McCann 
had  dropped  the  lantern  on  the  overturned  piano,  and 
was  urging  the  girl  forward  toward  the  stairs.  Terror 
made  him  obJivio(..i  to  everything  except  a  mad  desire 
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to  escape,  hut  she  was  gUnci' |;  back,  as  though  in 
search  for  tite.  I  clai^bered  t  my  knees  amid  rhc  htter 
of  furniture,  H/id  snatched  up  th<  ight  barely  in  titee 
to  keep  it  from  smashing  on  t/je  dec  .. 

"I  am  all  right,"  I  called  con  dently.  "Get  outside 
both  of  you  as  quick  as  you  can.' 

Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  experienced  the  same  «ensp 
of  relief  as  when  1  stumblrd  out  of  that  companiun  unto 
the  open  deck,  and  felt  the  night  air  in  my  nostrils;  yet 
not  until  then  did  tny  brain  truly  gra<«  t}»<-  desperati 
nature  of  our  situation.  Below,  fighting  ttircely  foi 
her  life,  my  whole  attention  had  bee!=  centered  on  the 
one  object,  but  now  the  wholi  harrc  -  lay  outspread 
before  me  in  all  its  hideous  details.  The  gleam  of  the 
lantern  revealed  the  sharp  slope  of  the  deck,  and  the 
surge  of  water  churning  from  rail  to  rail  scarce  a  dozen 
feet  away ;  the  riffle  of  tangled  spars  and  ropes  to  port 
under  which  I  knew  lay  dead  bodies;  the  smashed  bul- 
warks, and  a  wrecked  small  boat  hanging  stem  down 
from  a  davit,  with  a  man's  arm  and  head  dangling.  All 
about  us  the  night  and  sea  was  black  as  ink  —  not  a 
glow  anywhere  except  a  single  white  gleam  far  away 
to  starboard  like  a  distant  star.  It  was  not  a  star  —  it 
was  far  too  close  to  the  horizon  —  beyond  doubt  it  was 
a  masthead  light  on  the  steel  monster  which  had  run  us 
down. 

I  held  the  lantern  behind  my  body,  and  stared  out 
through  the  void  ot  the  faraway  spark  —  it  was  no 
more  than  a  pin  prick,  barely  visible  across  miles 
of  open  water,  and  growing  fainter  each  second.    I  read 
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the  whole  meaning,  despair  clutching  my  heart.  The 
Teasel  had  waited  and  picked  up  the  Etnuralda'i  boats ; 
believing  she  then  had  on  board  all  who  lived,  she  had 
resumed  her  voyage.  A  mail  boat,  no  doubt,  runnmg 
on  schedule,  every  minute  of  delay  meant  loss  to  the 
owners,  and  the  captain  would  never  lie  by  until  morn- 
ing. Supposing  he  had  rescued  all  lives,  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  sinking  hulk.  We  were  alone,  deserted, 
in  the  midst  of  the  dead,  possibly  without  even  a  chance 
to  save  ourselves  from  going  down  with  thu  sodden 
wreck. 

But  if  there  should  be  a  chance  there  remained  not 
an  instant  to  lose.  I  flashed  the  light  about  into  the 
face  of  McCann  and  the  girl,  the  man  white  and  hag- 
gard, his  eyes  as  dull  as  though  he  had  taken  an  opiat^, 
absolutely  stupefied  with  fear.  The  fellow  was  no  cow- 
ard in  a  way ;  I  knew  that,  for  I  had  heard  tales  of  his 
adventures ;  but  this  was  a  peril  so  sudden,  so  strange, 
as  to  fairly  paralyze  his  faculties.  He  would  do  what- 
ever I  told  him,  but  was  utterly  incapable  of  original 
effort.  But  the  girl !  In  the  gleam  of  the  lantern  her 
eyes  met  mine,  full  of  questioning,  but  fearless.  She 
must  have  seen,  and  understood  also,  for  she  called  to 
me,  clinging  to  the  rail  to  keep  her  footing,  her  loosened 
hair  flapping  in  the  wind. 

"They  are  leaving  us,  Mr.  Hollis?  Is  not  that  the 
steamer  out  there  ?  " 

"Av,  the  last  glimpse  we'll  ever  have  of  her,"  I 
answered  bitterly,  forgetting  myself  in  anger.  "The 
damn  brutes  think  more  of  a  few  dollars  than  our  lives. 
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But  well  make  •  figfat  just  the  tame.  Come,  wake  up 
McCami!  aft  with  you — oh,  yes  you  can;  crawl  along 
the  rail;  once  beyond  the  cabin  there's  good  footiold 
Now,  my  lady,  I'll  not  let  you  fall -«- good!  you  arc 
the  better  sailor  of  the  two." 

I  held  the  lantern  in  my  teeth,  and  clambered  after 
them.  It  was  a  thirty  foot  climb,  but  the  rail  stanchions 
made  a  fair  ladder,  giving  good  hand  and  foothold, 
although  occasionally  the  hulk  beneath  us  rolled  so  heav- 
ily in  the  sea  as  to  bring  us  to  a  pause,  clinging  grimly 
to  the  tarred  rope  in  order  to  retain  our  balance.  Twice 
I  thought  the  doomed  yacht  was  actually  going  down, 
as  under  the  blow  of  some  swell  she  leaned  heavily  to 
starboard,  giving  glimpse  of  the  black  water  just  below 
where  wt  clung  so  desperately.  Yet  with  sodden,  sick- 
ening motion,  like  the  last  painful  effort  of  a  dying 
creature,  she  managed  to  right  herself  once  more,  every 
timber  groaning  in  agony,  the  salt  spume  of  the  sea 
blown  into  our  faces.  The  wind  was  not  high,  nor  the 
sea  violent ;  had  they  been,  I  doubt  if  the  yacht  would 
have  survived  this  long,  the  only  motion  being  the  comb 
of  the  long  Atlantic  rollers  striking  us  on  the  port 
quarter,  lifting  us  helplessly  to  their  crest,  and  then 
dropping  us  into  the  hollow  as  though  rocked  in  a 
cradle. 

Once  beyond  the  over-reach  on  the  cabin  we  found 
opportunity  to  stand  erect,  gripping  the  iron  supports 
which  had  sustained  the  awning  above  the  after  deck. 
In  the  dim  rays  of  the  lantern  the  scene  was  one  of  utter 
wreck  and  desolation.    A  boom  of  the  mizzen  mast  had 
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fallen  from  aloft  ripping  the  awning  into  shreds,  twist- 
ing the  iron  work,  and  splintering  the  rail  aft.  Tables 
and  chairs,  broken  and  entangled,  lay  piled  in  a  heap 
•gainst  the  after-hang  of  the  cabin,  while  rope  ends 
littered  the  deck,  and  hung  dangling  like  so  many  ser- 
pents. There  had  been  four  boats  hung  in  davits  above 
the  rails;  two  of  them  were  gone;  one  hung  trailing 
overboard,  half  submerged,  with  the  bow  still  swinging 
to  the  tackle;  the  fourth  had  been  smashed  into  kin- 
dling. I  staggered  across  to  where  I  could  look  down 
at  the  dangling  craft,  holding  my  lantern  out  over  the 
rail.  It  was  broken  amidships  and  useless,  but  jammed 
under  a  thwart,  lay  a  man's  body;  the  gleam  of  light 
rested  on  the  upturned  face,  and  I  recognized  with 
horror  the  features  of  Fosdick. 

Sickened,  covering  my  eyes  with  one  arm,  I  clung  to 
the  shattered  rail,  completely  unnerved.  The  struggle 
to  control  myself,  to  get  a  new  grip,  could  not  have 
lasted  a  moment.  The  voice  of  the  girl  aroused  me, 
brought  me  back  instantly  to  manhood. 

"Mr.  Hollis,  the  dory  is  still  here!" 

I  swept  the  lantern  about,  confused,  and  unable  to 
locate  the  sound.  McCann  was  crouching  against  the 
cabin,  but  the  woman  aided  by  the  flag  locker,  had  crept 
aft,  and  now  leaned  out  over  the  stem  rail  and  was 
pointing  ejigerly  down  into  the  black  water.  I  worked 
my  way  cautiously  forward  to  where  she  clung,  the 
lantern  swung  overside,  its  small  rinj?  of  light  giving 
me  view  of  the  whole  uptiltcd  stem.  The  water  within 
the  yacht  must  have  been  steadily  rising,  for  we  were 
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already  so  deeply  submerged  that  only  the  upper  half 
of  the  screw  was  visible,  together  with  a  small  section 
of  the  rudder.  The  dory,  which  had  evidently  been 
left  trailing  astern,  was  actually  afloat,  although  half 
filled,  and  her  oars,  jammed  securely  under  a  thwart, 
were  still  in  place. 

The  position  of  the  vessel,  the  water-logged  condition 
of  the  smaller  craft,  told  me  at  a  glance  the  whole  story. 
What  was  left  of  the  crew  of  the  Etmeralda,  together 
with  those  guests  who  had  lived  to  attain  the  deck, 
had  made  their  escape  in  the  two  missing  boats  —  they 
would  hold  twenty  each,  and  were  strong  and  seaworthy. 
No  doubt  the  smashed  one  there  had  been  lowered  first, 
but  the  tackle  jammed,  and  in  the  wreck  Fosdick  had 
been  killed.  The  others  had  clambered  aboard  the  two 
left,  leaving  him  crushed  behind.  They  had  no  need 
of  the  dory,  which  at  that  time  was  in  all  probability 
perched  high  and  dry  on  the  uptilted  stem,  where 
launching  was  impossible.  Since  then  the  yacht  had 
been  steadily  sinking ;  had,  perhaps,  assumed  a  different 
position  as  it  thus  became  more  deeply  submerged. 
The  light  dory,  still  held  fast  by  its  painter,  had 
slid  down  the  wet  planks  back  into  the  sea,  shipping 
some  water  as  it  came  down  stem  on,  but  remaining 
buoyant  enough  to  remain  afloat.  So  far  as  I  could 
perceive  not  a  seam  was  opened,  and  every  ounce  of 
water  had  swept  in  over  the  gun-wales. 

The  sij^t  of  the  little  craft,  staunch  and  buoyant, 
bobbing  about  just  below  us  in  the  glow  of  light,  brought 
back  my  courage.     Ay,  there  was  a  chance  here;  we 
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could  get  free  of  the  doomed  yacht;  we  were  not  to 
perish  like  drowning  rats,  helplessly.  To  be  sure  the 
boat  was  a  small  one,  a  mere  dinghy  intended  for  use 
in  smooth  waters;  why  they  had  continued  trailing  it 
astern  so  far  at  sea  was  a  mystery;  yet  it  would  bear 
the  three  of  us  unless  a  storm  arose.  There  was  no 
time  to  seek  either  blankets,  or  provisions,  nor  was 
there  any  fresh  water  to  be  had— but  at  least,  we  need 
not  go  down  ^ith  the  ship.  We  had  stiU  a  hope  of  res- 
cue, a  fighting  chance  — God  be  thanked  for  that! 

My  hand  closed  over  hers  as  she  clung  to  the  rail, 
and  she  turned  and  looked  at  me.  Never  in  any  eyes 
have  I  seen  such  glimpse  of  steady  courage. 

"The  boat  is  strong,  staunch;  she  will  carry  us,  Mr. 

Hollis?" 

"Ay!  this  is  better  than  I  dared  hope.  But  there 
is  no  time  to  lose;  the  yacht  is  settling  fast  — see  those 
bubbles  of  air !  why  I  can  almost  feel  the  droop  of  the 
planks  beneath  my  feet.  Here,  McCann,  bear  a  hand! 
Pull  yourself  up  by  that  flag  locker;  now  get  a  grip 
here.    Are  you  sailor  enough  to  slide  down  that  rope?  " 

He  stared  at  the  boat,  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the 
black  water,  with  lack-luster  eyes. 

"It —  it  will  sink,"  he  half  sobbed,  "it— it  is  ahnost 
full  of  water." 

"Sink  nothing!"  my  disgust  rising  beyond  control. 
"  It  will  hold  twice  your  weight.  Down  with  you,  and 
bail.  Then  stand  by  to  help  the  lady.  Over  you  go 
my  lad,  if  I  have  to  pitch  you  headlong;  this  is  no 
time  to  argue  the  matter.    Will  you  try  it,  quietly? ** 
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"What'i  the  matter  with  your  going?" 
"  Because  I  stay  to  help  the  girl,  and  cast  off.  We 
cannot  afford  to  loae  that  line.  Good  God,  man,  our 
livei  are  at  stake  I  I  doubt  if  this  vessel  stays  above 
water  three  minutes  longer.  Now,  damn  you,  either 
crawl  over  that  rail,  or  I'll  throw  you.*' 

He  chose  the  least  of  the  two  evils,  for  my  hands  were 
at  his  throat.  I  helped  him  scramble  to  where  he  could 
grip  the  rope,  to  which  he  clung  with  all  the  terror  of 
a  big  baby,  but  there  was  no  stopping  now.  He  stared 
up  into  my  face,  but  his  fear  of  me  must  have  been 
greater  than  of  the  lapping  water  below,  for  the  strands 
of  the  rope  slipped  through  his  fingers  and  an  instant 
later  he  had  clambered  into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
sank  onto  his  knees  in  the  water.  To  my  relief  the  dory 
did  not  sink  greatly  beneath  his  weight,  the  water 
shipped  proving  scarcely  ankle  deep.  It  would  support 
the  three  of  us  without  bailing.  The  yacht  rolled  to 
starboard,  fairly  burying  her  rail.  I  thought  she  would 
never  rise  again,  and  my  arms  clasped  the  girl  to  hold 
her  steady.  Then  the  hulk  rose  slowly,  painfully,  like 
a  giant  struggling  for  one  last  breath.  No  words  can 
describe  the  dead,  sodden  feeling  of  the  sinking  hulk 
under  us. 
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TO  cling  there  longer,  to  delay  another  moment, 
would  be  suicide.  I  leaned  far  over  and  looked 
down  at  the  din^y  now  rising  and  falling  on  the  swell 
caused  by  the  plunge  of  the  yacht.  McCann  was  upon 
his  knees  clinging  to  the  gunwales,  his  face  turned  up- 
ward pleadingly  toward  the  li^t. 

"  Catch  this  lairtem,  McCann,"  I  called  down  to  him 
sharply.  "  I  will  swing  it  to  you  on  the  end  oi  a  rope. 
Easy,  man!  now  throw  off  the  lashing,  and  make  the 
glim  secure  on  the  thwart  behind  you:  better  tie  it  to 
the  lock.  Good ;  you'll  make  a  sailor  yet.  Now  listen ; 
work  your  boat  over  until  you  can  get  a  grip  on  the 
rudder  chains,  and  hold  her  steady  —  yes,  to  your 
right;  use  one  of  the  oars.  Now  hang  on  —  I'm  going 
to  send  the  lady  down ;  stand  by  to  give  her  a  hand." 

He  did  as  I  bade  him  in  a  fashion,  but  was  so  awk- 
ward about  it,  1  wondered  the  boat  kept  uprif^t.  A 
little  extra  water  was  shipped,  but  finally  the  position 
seught  was  attained,  and  the  towlino  brought  taut.  Sat- 
isfied, I  glanced  aside  at  my  silent  companion. 

"  Not  a  very  easy  gangway,  but  the  best  we  have. 
Are  you  afraid?" 

She  smikd. 

"Not  m  the  least,  Mr.  HoUis;  these  skirts  are  a 
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nuisance,  but  I  can  climb  like  a  boy.     Help  me  keep 
my  balance  on  the  rail." 

She  was  over  so  quickly  I  can  scarcely  recall  more 
than  clasping  her  arm,  and  she  went  down  the  rope  hand 
over  hand,  as  lightly  as  a  sailor.  By  the  time  she 
reached  the  boat,  her  body  was  half  submerged  in  the 
water,  but  McCann  gave  her  his  hand,  and  assisted  in 
dragging  her  in  over  the  side.  No  sooner  was  she  safe 
within  than  she  looked  back,  shading  her  eyes  from  the 
light  to  perceive  me  leaning  anxiously  over  the  rail 
above. 

"I  am  all  right,  Mr.  Hollis,"  she  called  in  her  clear, 
steady  voice.    "  Now  you  come  —  come  quick ! » 

"Just  a  second  more,"  I  answered.  "Here  is  the 
line;  haul  it  in.  Get  out  your  oars,  McCann,  and  pull. 
Don't  wait,  or  you'll  be  sucked  down  when  the  yacht 
sinks.  Never  mind  me;  I'll  jump  from  the  rail,  and 
swim  out  to  you." 

I  climbed  onto  the  rail,  gripping  an  iron  stanchion 
for  support,  and  poised  myself  for  the  plunge.  The 
boat,  surrounded  by  its  little  circle  of  light,  drifted 
away,  McCann  awkwardly  struggling  with  the  heavy 
oars.  The  lantern  rays  fell  full  on  the  girl's  upturned 
face,  and  once  she  held  out  her  hands  in  pleading  ges- 
ture. It  could  scarcely  have  been  a  minute  I  hesitated, 
yet  suddenly  beneath  me  came  a  sound  of  rending  wood, 
a  muffled  explosion,  and  the  deck  reeled  as  though  burst 
asunder.  I  leaped  straight  outward,  and  went  splash- 
ing down  into  the  sea. 

I  must  have  sunk  deeply,  for  I  felt  no  swirl  of  the 
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waten,  no  luction,  but  when  I  came  again  to  the  iur- 
face,  nothing  was  visible  but  that  bobbing  lantern  on 
the  dinghy.  The  £»m^raWa  had  di«appear-d.  A  faint 
cry  reached  me,  and  I  answered  it,  striking  out  strongly 
toward  the  guiding  light.  Five  minutes  later,  dripping 
Mid  a  bit  exhausted  —  for  I  had  been  ashore  a  long  while 
—I  managed  to  ckmber  in  over  the  stem.  Even  as  I 
rested  breathless  on  a  thwart,  I  realized  that  the  girl 
had  crept  aft,  and  her  hands  sought  mine. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  sobbed,  almost  hysterically. 
"I  was  afraid;  I  — I  thought  you  went  down  with  the 

yacht.»' 

«No  such  luck.     I  jumped  just  as  her  decks  blew 

up.    Is  there  anything  in  sight?" 

«« I I  haven't  looked ;  but  there  is  no  sound,  no  light 

anywhere.     Do  you  suppose  the  steamer  has  rcaUy 

left  us?" 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  answered,  but  stood  up  so 
as  to  see  about  more  clearly.  "They  supposed  all  who 
Uved  had  been  picked  up,  and  then  continued  on  their 

course." 

My  eyes  ranged  the  horizon,  but  found  nothing.  To 
the  eastward,  as  I  supposed  the  direction  to  be,  there 
hung  a  dark,  vapor-like  cloud  obscuring  the  stars,  and 
beneath  this  curtain  the  strange  steamer  had  vanished, 
not  even  a  distant  gleam  of  light  showing.  We  were 
alone  on  the  great  ocean  in  the  grasp  of  the  black  i'ight. 
I  sat  do\m  again  dazed  for  the  instant  by  the  im^n'-nsity 
of  the  waters,  the  utter  loneliness,  and  the  sudden  reali- 
gation  of  the  Uttleness  of  this  cockleshell  in  which  we 
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floated.  Her  voice  arouied  me  to  a  compreheniion  that 
I  alone  was  a  tailor,  and  thi  an  me  depended  every 
chance  for  life. 

"Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hollis,  where  we  arc?" 
"Not  exactly.     I  heard  the  Captain  state  the  posi- 
tion of  the  yacht  yesterday  at  noon,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  east  and  south  of  Montauk;  we  have 
drifted  some  since." 
"In  what  direction?" 

"  North,  I  should  say,  from  what  I  know  r '  the  cur- 
rents hereabout." 

She  drew  a  quick  breath. 
"Are  we  in  the  steamer  lanes?" 
"  Nbt  of  the  North  Atlantic  liners ;  they  would  pass, 
farther  eastward.  I  cannot  imagine  what  that  fellow 
who  rammed  us  was  doing  up  in  here  so  far  out  of  his 
course.  Yes,  that  was  a  liner ;  I  could  see  the  lights  of 
her  ports.  The  only  vessels  passing  along  here  will  be 
coasters,  or,  by  luck,  possibly  some  tramp  bound  Boston 
way." 

Unsatisfactory  as  all  this  was,  bringing  to  me  afresh 
the  desperate  peril  of  our  situation,  it  yet  compelled 
me  to  exert  authority,  and  seek  to  divert  the  minds  of 
the  others  by  action.  We  must  make  a  fight  —  the  best 
fight  possible  —  and  in  this  it  was  my  province  to  lead. 
"McCann,"  I  said,  "there  is  little  use  tugging  away 
at  those  oars,  when  we  even  do  not  know  the  points  of 
the  compass.  Hand  one  back  here,  so  I  can  keep  the 
boat's  head  straight,  and  then  ship  the  other.  Now  let's 
see  what  is  rn  board;  try  the  locker  forward;  and  Miss 
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Vera,  you  might  examine  beneath  the  itern  sheet.    Thi» 
boat  ha«  never  been  inboard  since  we  sailed." 

They  went  at  the  task  as  though  glud  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, McCann  creeping  forward  on  hands  and  knees. 

"There's  nothing  here,"  he  reported  discouragingly, 
"but  a  roll  of  tarpaulin,  some  rope  ends,  and  the 
splintered  handle  of  a  paddle." 

"Well,  what  more  do  we  want?  That  means  a  sail, 
if  we  can  make  a  liole  in  one  of  the  thwarU  to  step  a 
mast.     How  much  cloth  is  there?" 

"  Two  or  three  yards." 

"  Pass  it  back  here ;  good,  solid  stuff  that.  Now,  Miss 
Vera,  what  arc  your  discoveries?" 

She  looked  up  quickly,  her  eyes  sparkling  in  the  dim 
gleam  of  the  lantern. 

"  A  bag  of  sea-biscuit,  a  small  beaker  of  water,  insipid, 
but  sweet,  some  strong  cord,  and  a  brad  awl." 

"Lord!"  I  exclaimed,  "this  is  almost  too  good  to 
be  true.  Why,  we  are  outfitted  for  a  voyage.  However, 
there  is  little  use  endeavoring  to  rig  up  a  jury  mast 
before  daylight,  when  we  know  in  which  direction  to 
steer.  McCann,  you  haven't  been  overboard,  and,  no 
doubt,  your  watch  runs ;  what  time  is  it?  " 

He  fumbled  about  and  found  the  timepiece,  staring 
at  it  in  amazement. 

"  Must  have  stopped,  Hollis,"  he  said.  "  No,  by  jove, 
the  thing  is  running  all  right ;  the  hands  point  to  1 :30." 

"That's  about  the  hour.  The  collision  occurred  be- 
fore eight  bells,  or  else  Seeley  would  have  been  on  the 
bridge,  instead  of  aft  by  the  cabin." 
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**  He  had  just  been  called,  he  told  me,  and  had  reached 
the  deck  when  that  devil  rammed  lu.** 

"On  the  starboard  quarter?** 

"Forward  on  the  right  as  you  face  the  bows,  just 
about  at  the  bridge.  I  only  had  a  word  or  two  with 
him.  He  said  the  other  vessel  was  a  Black  Star  boat, 
and  that  not  a  man  forward  of  our  main  hatch  had  a 
chance.  She  cut  clear  into  us  as  far  as  the  wheelhouse, 
and  then  deliberately  backed  off,  and  let  us  sink.  Seeley 
cursed  them  for  a  pack  of  cowards." 

"Yes,  I  heard  that.  Have  you  any  idea  who  was 
saved  ?  '* 

"I  heard  the  Captain's  voice  back  there  under  the 
awning,  ordering  out  the  boats,  and  after  I  was  caught 
under  that  wreckage  Carrington  came  up  from  below 
and  climbed  along  the  rail.  I  called  to  him,  but  he  paid 
no  attention:  there  was  considerable  noise  then,  and  he 
might  not  have  heard  me." 

Vera  was  leaning  forward  listening. 

"Did  Mr.  Seeley  leave  in  the  boats?"  she  asked. 
"Was  he  hurt?" 

I  tried  to  stop  him  from  answering  by  a  gesture  of 
my  hand,  but  the  man  was  gazing  out  over  the  port 
quarter,  and  saw  nothing. 

"  Seeley  —  the  second  mate?  No,  he  didn't  get  away. 
The  some  spar  that  got  me,  caught  him,  and  he  never 
spoke  after  that :  seemed  like  a  nice  fellow  too." 

Her  face  was  like  marble  in  the  lamplight. 

"He  was  killed!  Then  it  was  because  he  was  killed 
he  did  not  unlock  my  door :  I  —  I  om  glad  I  know." 
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She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sat  theve  mo- 
tionless. There  was  nothing  I  could  do,  or  say,  for  I 
had  no  conception  as  to  what  the  man  was  to  her  — 
lover,  husband,  father,  friend?  Truly  only  the  last 
relationship  appeared  possible,  for  seemingly  there 
could  be  no  closer  ties  between  the  two.  They  were 
clearly  not  of  the  same  class,  yet  the  girl's  sorrow  was 
evidently  real  and  genuine.  Certainly  I  had  no  excuse 
for  questioning  her,  and  if  she  did  not  care  to  volun- 
teer information  my  duty  was  to  remain  silent.  I  knew 
nothing  about  her,  not  even  her  name,  or  why  she  had 
stowed  herself  away  on  the  yacht.  I  had  asked  once, 
and  met  with  repulse ;  I  had  no  intention  now  of  repeat- 
ing that  indiscretion.  And  then,  really,  it  was  nothing 
to  me;  as  a  woman  in  distress,  helpless  and  alone,  I 
would  serve  her  as  best  I  might,  but  beyond  that  would 
stifle  my  curiosity,  and  remain  silent.  I  determined  this 
in  my  own  mind  easily  enough,  yet  she  was  a  most 
attractive  young  woman,  and  I  was  already  more  deeply 
interested  in  her  personality  than  I  would  confess  even 
to  myself.  The  mystery  of  who  she  was,  and  why  she 
chanced  to  be  there,  only  added  to  her  fascination,  and 
I  was  aware.  Jeep  down  in  my  heart,  that  some  time  I 
should  demand  an  explanation,  and  ascertain  the  truth. 
But  not  then ;  not  in  that  rocking  cockleshell,  with  death 
staring  in  our  faces;  I  would  wait,  and  prove  myself 
worthy  of  her  confidence  first. 

To  relieve  my  own  mind,  I  compelled  McCann  to 
pick  up  a  panakin,  which  had  lodged  under  a  thwart, 
and  bail  out  the  joat.    He  crept  about,  gnunbling  to 
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himself,  but  did  a  fairly  good  job.  As  no  water  oozed 
in  through  the  seams,  we  were  soon  floating  with  much 
greater  buoyancy,  the  planking  under  foot  rapidly  dry- 
ing. There  was  nothing  more  to  be  accomplished  be- 
fore daylight,  and  the  man  crawled  back  into  the  bows, 
and  curled  up  as  though  dead  tired.  The  girl  had  not 
spoken,  or  shown  interest,  and  I  spread  the  tarpaulin, 
as  well  as  I  could,  to  make  her  a  bed,  and  she  lay  down 
also,  shading  her  face  with  one  arm.  A  few  moments 
later  the  lantern  flickered,  and  went  out. 

The  night  was  dark  and  thick,  but  without  rain.    My 
wet  clotlies  clung  to  me  in  discomfort,  yet  I  had  no 
reason  to  fear  evil  results,  as  the  air  was  warm,  and 
tlie  salt  water  had  its  own  virtue.     The  sea  was  not 
dangerous,  merely  the  long  surges  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  whitened  crests  enabled  me  to  meet  these  bows  on. 
The  boat  rose  and  fell  like  a  rocking  horse,  and,  with 
my  oar  in  the  rowlock  astern,  my  task  was  such  an  easy 
one  that  I  had  difliculty  in  not  falling  asleep.     It  was 
nearly  four  o'clock  by  my  watch,  which  I  had  carefully 
set  by  McCann»s,  when  the  sky  began  to  grow  gray,  and 
I  was  thus  able  to  locate  the  points  of  the  compass. 
We  were  heading  to  the  south  of  east,  directly  off  shore, 
but,  as  we  were  making  no  real  progress  outside  our 
drift,  the  direction  in  which  the  bow  pointed  could  make 
small  difference  until  we  rigged  a  sail. 

It  was  a  gray,  ghastly  morning,  the  sky  overcast, 
the  great  surges  bearing  down  upon  us,  ever  racing 
toward  our  little  cockleshell,  terrifying  in  their  aspect. 
The  sharp  bow  of  the  dinghy  rose  to  them  buoyantly 
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enough,  but  the  broad  expanse  of  troubled  waters 
stretching  all  aboui,  the  black,  cloud  shadows  overhead, 
and  the  little  boat  in  which  we  were  tossed,  combined 
to  bring  to  me  a  feeling  akin  to  despair.  This  was  not 
my  first  experience  of  shipwreck,  or  of  being  afloat  in 
a  small  craft  on  the  great  sea,  but  then  there  had  been 
twenty  of  us  in  a  strong  whaleboat,  well  provisioned, 
possessing  a  compass  and  knowledge  of  the  course  to 
the  nearest  land.  But  now  in  this  cranky,  narrow 
craft,  drifting  steadily  off  shore,  a  stormy  sky  threat- 
ening, only  a  bag  of  biscuit  aboard,  and  with  n:  assist- 
ance except  a  girl  and  an  incompetent  landsman,  our 
situation  was  indeed  a  desperate  one.  The  only  hope 
was  the  possible  overhauling  of  some  passing  ship,  but 
the  lowering  sky  scarcely  enabled  me  to  see  clearly  a 
hundred  yards,  even  in  the  light  of  the  gray  dawn.  A 
rescuing  vessel  might  easily  pass  us  by  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  unseen,  nor  had  we  any  means  of  attracting 
attention.  I  confess  that,  sitting  there  in  loneliness, 
staring  about  into  the  grim  expanse  of  fog  and  sea,  I 
fell  into  a  blue  funk.  Nor  was  I  greatly  heartened  when 
the  sun  finally  rose  above  the  horizon,  for  it  was  no 
more  than  a  sullen  red  glow,  barely  visible  through  the 
clouds  of  vapor,  and  only  rendering  more  ghastly  than 
ever  the  heaving  leagues  of  ocean. 

My  glance  turned  downward  to  my  companions  in 
the  boat.  McCann  still  slept,  with  head  pillowed  on 
his  arm,  but  the  woman  lay  with  her  eyes  wide  open, 
looking  upward  at  the  drifting  spume.  Her  eyes  met 
mine,  and  she  sat  up,  grasping  the  gunwale  with  one 
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hand,  and  stared  about  her  over  the  drear  expanse  of 
■ea. 

"There  is  nothing  in  sight?"  she  spoke  wearily. 
"You  have  seen  nothing?" 

"No;  the  mist  is  too  thick  to  give  much  of  a  view; 
as  the  sun  rises  it  will  become  clearc-,  no  doubt.  You 
had  some  sleep?" 

"  Not  even  a  doze.     But  really  I  needed  none,  for  I 

had  nothing  to  do  on  the  Esmeralda  but  sleep,  and  I 

do  not  feel  as  though  I  would  ever  require  any  more." 

"Were  you  locked  into  your  stateroom  all  day?" 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Seeley  thought  it  safer,  fearing  otherwise 

a  discovery  of  my  presence  by  the  steward." 

She  hesitated,  and  I  hoped  was  about  to  make  some 
further  explanation,  but  instead  asked: 

"Are  you  sure  Mr.  Carrington  made  his  escape? " 
"As  ceitnir  as  I  can  be.  I  did  not  see  him  after  I 
lef;  the  party  in  the  after-cabin  last  evening.  But  Mc- 
Cann  insists  that  he  came  on  deck,  and  joined  the 
others  in  lowering  the  boats.  Beyond  doubt  he  got 
away  safely,  and  was  picked  up  by  the  liner. " 

"Who  were  the  dead  men  in  the  cabin,  and  on  deck?" 
"The  steward,  and  two  passengers  —  Fosdick,  and 
a  banker  whose  name  I  have  forgotten.     Most  of  the 
crew  must  have  perished  forward." 

She  was  silent  for  some  time,  her  gaze  on  the  man 
sleeping  in  the  bows.  He  rolled  over,  revealing  his 
face,  gray  and  haggard  in  the  dawn. 

"Who  — who  is  that  man?"  she  questioned.  "You 
call  him  McCann ;  is  he  a  sailor?  " 
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**  No ;  he  was  one  of  the  guests.  I  met  him  a  year  or 
so  ago,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  good  fellow  among  the 
crowd  he  was  accustomed  to,  but  I  judge  is  going  to 
make  a  mighty  poor  hand  at  this  sort  of  adventure. 
He  is  a  rich  man's  son,  who  occasionally  takes  a  flyer 
on  wall  street." 

"  Not  —  not  Fergus  McCann  ? »' 

"  I  believe  that  is  his  name,  now  that  you  recall  it.  I 
saw  the  address  once  on  a  letter  he  was  using  to  keep 
score  for  a  card  game.  Why?  Did  you  ever  know 
the  fellow?" 

"Only  by  reputation,  which  is  not  the  best.  He  was 
involved  rather  unpleasantly  in  the  Bascom  shooting 
case.  It  was  generally  believed  that  only  money  pre- 
vented his  indictment." 

"Aye,  I  remember.  I  read  about  the  affair  in  a 
Chicago  paper  at  the  time,  but  failed  to  comprehend  it 
was  this  McCann  who  was  involved.    Did  Bascom  die?" 

"  He  will  be  crippled  for  life ;  of  course  his  assailant 
may  not  have  been  entirely  *o  blame  —  it  was  a  drunken 
quarrel  over  a  woman." 

"Well,"  I  said  quietly,  "the  man  is  in  for  a  job  of 
sailor  work  here,  whether  it  pleases  him,  or  not.  He 
acted  a4)it  sullen  last  night,  but  I  am  in  no  mood  just 
now  to  baby  hiin.  Have  you  ever  steered  a  boat  with  an 
oar.  Miss  Vera?" 

"I  have  done  lots  of  canoeing,  and  last  summer  at 
Palm  Beach,"  she  stopped,  laughing  at  the  slip  — 
"Yes,  actually  at  Palm  Beach,  I  steered  some  larger 
boats.     I  —  I  believe  I  could." 
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"You  will  find  this  somewhat  different.  Still,  there 
is  not  much  of  a  trick  to  it,  and  I  am  going  to  let  you 
try  your  hand.  I  shall  need  McCann  to  help  me  rig  up 
a  jury  mast ;  then  we  can  sail  some  set  course.  Sit  down 
here  beside  me,  and  see  how  you  get  along.    That's  it; 

all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  the  bow  to  the  surges 

good,  you  are  doing  fine!" 

I  watched  her  for  some  minutes,  finding  little  to 
criticise,  but  fascinated  by  the  girPs  bright  tart,  and 
the  picture  she  presented  outlined  against  the  dull  gray 
of  the  sky.  Her  dishevelled  hair  was  blown  back,  and 
her  eyes  sjparkled,  as  she  leaned  hard  on  the  steering 
oar. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  hold  her  all  right?" 
"  Of  course  I  can,"  abnost  indignantly.    "  Really,  Mr. 
Holiis,  I  have  steered  boats  in  worse  seas  than  this. 
If  the  oar  wasn't  quite  so  heavy  — " 

"  There  is  no  steering  paddle  aboard.  Well,  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  sing  out.  I'm  going  to  nut  out  that 
fellow  forward,  and  get  at  our  work." 

I  cannot  say  that  McCann  was  particularly  pleasant 
about  it ;  he  had  a  way  of  showing  that  he  rather  re- 
sented my  assumption  of  authority,  and  perfurmed  what 
I  ordered  with  a  deliberation  which  was  almost  insolent. 
However,  he  made  no  open  revolt,  and  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  anger  the  man  unnecessarily.  No  doubt  he  was 
bruised  by  his  accident  on  the  yacht,  and  stiff  and  sore 
from  his  night  in  the  boat,  and  would  feel  in  better 
humor  later  in  the  day.  We  worked  steadily  for  an 
hour,  the  fellow  proving  practicdly  useless,  except  to 
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hand  me  the  article  requirtu,  or  to  throw  his  weight  on 
a  rope's  end.  Vera  succeeded  in  holding  the  boat 
steady,  although  I  thought  the  weight  of  the  waves 
increased  as  though  we  were  on  the  outer  edge  of  some 
storm. 

I  lashed  an  oar  upright  to  a  thwart,  bracing  it  se- 
curely by  ropes  to  oarlocks  on  either  side ;  then  secured 
the  broken  paddle  handle  as  a  spar,  notching  the  oar  to 
give  purchase,  and  rigged  up  the  tarpaulin,  being  com- 
pelled to  use  rope-ends  to  secure  it  in  position.  It  was 
a  rough  job,  yet  the  stiff  canvas  bellied  out  in  the 
.  wind,  and  I  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  hope,  as  I  crept 
back  to  the  stem  sheets,  grasped  the  steering  oar,  and 
headed  the  boat  into  the  southwest.  She  danced  away 
through  the  gray  waters,  under  easy  control,  and  mak- 
ing fair  progress,  no  longer  a  dead,  helpless  thing 
beneath  our  feet. 
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SCARCELY  had  we  taken  this  new  course  when  the 
sun,  now  well  above  the  horizon  a  red  ball  of  fire, 
burst  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  and  the  waters  in 
our  wake  became  a  trail  of  crimson.     The  encircling 
mist   seemed   rent   asunder   by   some   invisible   power, 
whirling  away  like  wreaths  of  smoke  blown  by  the  wind, 
aud  yielding  us  broad  view  to  where  sky  and  ocean 
met.    It  was  a  rare  sea  picture,  the  jagged  cloud  masses 
high    above,    somber    and    dark,    assuming    grotesque 
forms;   and   beneath    the    restless    waters,    each    wave 
crested  with  white  foam,  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  dark  hollows.    One  moment  our  boat  was  down 
in  the  shadow,  wall»d  in  by  green  ridges;  the  next  flung 
high  on  the  creamy  crest  and  flooded  with  sunlight.  Yet 
our  strt.  .  8  caught  nowhere  a  signal  of  life  or 

hope,  r'    ..  ,f  distant  sail,  no  black  shadow  of 

smoke.       '  .e  a' >ae  in  the  drear  waste  of  water, 

with  not  even  a  spcing  seaguU  to  break  the  dull  visU 
of  warring  sea  and  sky. 

I  forced  myself  to  turn  away  from  the  grim  fascina- 
tion, back  to  the  boat  in  which  we  floated.  McCann 
had  sunk  down  abaft  the  jury  mast,  and  rested  there 
hanging  over  the  side,  staring  moodily  down  into  the 
green  water.     His  heavy  face  exhibited  no  interest  and 
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looked  almost  brutal  in  the  garinh  light.  Lord,  how  the 
appearance  of  the  man  had  changed !  Could  this  be  the 
same  fellow  I  had  played  cards  with  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  the  Esmeralda  onlj  two  days  before?  Why, 
then  he  had  been  the  life  of  the  company,  full  of  humor, 
a  bit  rough  in  speech  to  be  sure,  and  drinking  more  than 
was  necessary,  yet  apparently  a  good  fellow.  But  now  — 
why,  he  actually  had  the  aspect  of  a  brute;  aye,  and 
likewise  the  manners  of  one.  A  single  night  of  danger 
and  exposure  had  sufficed  to  bring  to  the  surface  his- 
true  character,  had  stripped  off  the  veneer,  and  proven 
him  a  bullying  coward,  inefficient,  and  unwilling.  I  felt 
my  teeth  close  tightly  as  I  looked  at  him,  but  relief 
came  when  I  turned  toward  the  girl,  seated  near  me.  She 
was  gazing  out  at  the  weird  sea  scene  spread  about  us, 
unconscious  of  all  else,  her  eyes  wide  open  with  t'le  joy 
of  it,  her  face  glowing  with  eager  appreciation.  She 
must  have  felt  the  intentness  with  which  I  regarded  her, 
for  she  turned  suddenly,  a  flush  sweeping  her  cheeks. 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful,  Mr.  HoUis,  the  way  those  clouds 
and  waves  blend  yonder,  such  a  marvelous  massing  of 
colors  ?    Oh,  there  is  no  beauty  like  the  sea ! " 

"  But  always  a  cruelty  in  its  beauty,  like  that  of  a 
tiger  cat,"  I  answered.  "  Perhaps  we  had  better  break- 
fast. Miss  Vera;  let  me  see  your  bag  of  biscuits  by 
daylight." 

She  brought  them  forth,  together  with  the  jug.  A 
little  sea  water  had  seeped  into  the  bag,  and  the  outer 
layers  were  more  or  less  mildewed,  yet  enough  remained 
sweet  and  wholesome  to  give  me  hope  of  their  sustain- 
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ing  u.  ujitn  we  .hould  be  picked  up  by  .om.  p...in, 
vessel.  The  water  jug,  however,  w..  only  half-fiUeJ 
and  must  be  sparingly  used. 

«  We  will  go  on  short  rations,"  I  announced,  breaking 
a  b«ru,t  w.th  my  knife.  "Just  enough  to  keep  us  from 
starving.    Here,  McCann,  i,  y.  j,  portion." 

He  reached  out  and  took  what  I  handed  him;  then 
gave  utterance  to  a  curse. 

"My  God!  do  you  mean  I  am  to  breakfast  on  this 
half  biscuit?"  he  exclaimed  angrily. 

"On  that  or  on  none  at  all,"  I  answered,  eyeing  him 
-temly.  "You  haven't  done  so  much  work  as  to  earn 
double  rations.  I  give  you  the  same  a,  I  take  myself. 
All  we  have  is  what  is  in  this  bag,  and  heaven  know, 
when  we  shall  meet  a  ship." 

"  Ship,  hell !  We  are  not  far  from  Long  Island." 
"Two  hundred  miles  at  least,  and  with  this  jury  rig 
we  should  have  to  make  some  wide  tacks  on  that  course 
We  are  scarcely  doing  .hree  knots  an  hour  with  the 
Wind  as  it  is,  and  a  nuch  heavier  blow  would  strip  us 
clean.  Take  wh  ^  give  you.  man,  and  be  decent 
about  it." 

He  grumbled  something  regarding  his  belief  that  I 
was  keeping  most  of  the  food  for  myself,  but  I  broke 
in,  determined  to  end  the  discussion: 

"  That's  enough  Ulk.  Eat  your  half  biscuit  the  same 
as  we  do,  and  be  thankful  you  have  got  that;  and 
when  you  come  to  the  water,  one  swaUow  each  will  be 
all  we  are  entitled  to.    You     -ar  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you ;  but  who  the  hell  are  -^ou?  " 
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**The  only  seaman  on  bo«rd,  McCann,  and  the  life 
of  this  young  tady,  as  well  as  your  own,  depends  on  my 
judgment.  I  am  not  seeking  tr'^uble  with  you,  but  you 
will  obey  my  o<'ders  while  we  are  afloat  here,  or  take  the 
consequences.  That  half  biscuit  is  your  ration ;  eat  it, 
or  leave  it,  as  you  please,  but  you'll  cut  out  the  pro- 
fanity, and  1*11  not  warn  you  again.** 

He  was  too  great  a  coward  to  force  the  issue,  and 
fell  to  munching  his  biscuit,  one  hand  gripping  the  gun- 
wale, as  though  he  wished  my  throat  was  between  his 
fingers.  I  cared  little  \  hat  he  thought,  although  I 
realized  his  nature  by  now  sufficiently  to  understand 
that  he  would  accept  the  first  opportunity  to  get  the 
ad  "tage  of  me.  It  was  treachery  I  had  to  guard 
against,  however,  and  not  a  fair  fight.  As  I  nibbled  at 
ray  own  small  portion,  watchful  of  his  movements,  and 
thinking  of  how  best  to  keep  the  fellow  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, the  girl  leaned  toward  me,  and  whispered  a  word 
in  my  ear. 

"  He  has  a  revolver.'* 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?*'  I  questioned  cautiously,  in 
surprise.- 

"Yes,  I  saw  the  butt  in  his  pocket,  while  he  lay 
asleep  in  the  bow.    You  will  be  careful,  Mr.  Hollis  ?  " 

"You  need  have  no  (ear  for  me,"  I  answered  reas- 
suringly, and  ventured  to  touch  her  hand  where  it 
rested  on  the  thwart  be*'  "«fen  us.  "  I  have  been  a  bucko 
mate,  my  lady,  ani  lea*  ned  how-  to  handle  his  kind.  If 
he  ever  draws  a  gun  on  me  out  here,  I'll  teach  him 
something  he  never  learned  yet  in  Wall  Street." 
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The  houij.  of  that  day  f.irly  dragged  along,  ..  we 
•Ured  out  duU-ejred  on  the  .ame  vuta  of  .e«  and  .ky 
Twice  we  thought  we  caught  the  gleam  of  a  .ail  over 
the  tumbled  water,,  only  to  discover  the  object  to  be  a 
floatmg  cloud.    Once  .moke  became  vi.ible  to  the  .outh- 
e«.t.  a  thin  wi.p.  barely  .howing  again.t  the  di.Unt 
blue;   but   the   .teamer  pa.sed   u.   un.een   below     ^e 
horuson.    McCann,  .o  far  a.  I  ob.erved.  never  .o  I    .ch 
a.  glanced  in  our  direction,  but  faced  forward.     He 
found  a  package  of  cigarette,  in  hi.  coat  pocket,  and 
-moked  two  without  offering  any  to  me.     Finally  he 
lay  down  ,n  tho  bottom  of  ^he  boat.  to..ing  about 
re.tle..ly  for  awhile,  but,  at  lu.t.  falling  a.leep. 

The  girl  and  I  talked,  avoiding  as  much  a.  po..ible 
all  reference  to  our  situation,  and  the  fate  of  the  yacht 
our  conversation  drifting  here  and  there.     U  a  w«y  I 
learned  much  about  her.  little  hints  of  disposition,  likes 
and  d.shkes.  as  well  as  experiences  in  life,  yet  nothing 
was  sa,d  which  revealed  her  identity,  or  helped  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  her  presence  on  board  the  F  meralda. 
I  could  not  feel  that  she  purposely  concealed  these 
things   yet  nothing  led  to  an  explanation,  and  I  rather 
avoided   the   subject   through   fear   of  offending  .Vr. 
I  did  learn,  however,  that  her  mind   w  •    bright  ...i 
original,  her  language  evidencing  educatiuu.  while  her 
reminiscences  proved  that  she  had  traveled  widely,  and 
seen  much  of  social  life.    We  spoke  of  books,  of  art.  of 
drama,  and  she  exhibited  even  a  wider  range  of  knowl- 
edge  on   these   subjects   than   I  possessed,   while  her 
comn.ents  were  keen  and  original -not  pedantic,  nor 
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bookish  in  any  way,  bat  the  outspoken  frankness  of 
young  womanhood.  Indeed,  she  was  wholesome  all 
through,  her  face  a  mirror  of  her  nature,  her  eyes 
reflecting  back  each  mood.  Never  before  had  I  met  one 
of  her  sex  so  deeply  interesting,  so  unconventional  and 
plain-spoken.  No  doubt  it  was  the  way  in  which  we 
had  been  thrown  together  which  had  brok.n  down  thus 
completely  the  social  barriers ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  result  was  admiration  on  my  part,  which,  perhaps, 
I  did  not  wholly  conceal. 

However,  our  conversation  lapsed  at  last,  through 
sheer  weariness  on  my  part.  I  had  been  at  the  steering 
oar  so  long,  staring  out  into  that  drear  expanse  of 
ocean  and  sky,  that  every  muscle  of  my  body  ached, 
and  my  eyes  could  scarcely  be  forced  to  remain  open. 
In  the  silence  she  must  have  noticed  this,  for  she 
excLtimed  suddenly: 

"Why,  I  never  thought!  you  must  be  nearly  dead 
with  fatigue.    Let  me  take  the  oar  while  you  sleep." 

"I  am  afraid  I  shaU  have  to,"  I  admitted,  "for  I 
must  keep  awake  tonight.  There  is  no  sign  of  storm 
now,  and  the  sea  is  even  less  rough  than  it  was  an  hour 
ago.     You  feel  competent?" 

"Why,  of  course;  you  saw  me  steer.  If  anything 
goes  wrong  I  can  call  you  easily  enou^'h.  Please  lie 
down  for  a  few  hours." 

I  looked  about,  permitting  her  to  grasp  the  oar,  and 
slip  into  my  seat. 

"  Really  I  feel  as  if  I  must,"  I  said  regretfully,  "  and 
there  can  be  no  danger  while  things  keep  as  they  are. 
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CaU  me,  though,  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  weather, 
for  that  jury  mast  will  never  stand  any  weight  of  wind." 
"I  promise;  but  I  am  a  better  boatman  than  you 
think." 

I  lay  down,  plowing  my  head  on  my  arm,  but 
remained  awake  some  little  time,  watching  her  move- 
ments. She  handled  the  boat  easily,  however,  and  her 
calm  coolness  gave  me  such  confidence  that,  insensibly, 
rocked  by  the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  the  craft,  I  drifted 
off  into  unconsciousness. 

I  must  have  slept  for  several  hours  undisturbed,  for, 
when  I  finally  opened  my  eyes  once  more  the  sky  above 
us  was  beginning  to  turn  purple  with  twilight,  and  the 
breeze  had  failed,  so  that  the  sail  flapped  idly  against 
Its   improvised   mast.      This,  perhaps,   was   the  noise 
which  had  aroused  me.     I  sat  up  wide  awake  instantly, 
and  stared  about  me  in  the  boat.     There  was  little 
change  noticeable;  Miss  Vera  still  clung  to  the  steering 
oar,    showing    no    outward    signs    of    weariness,    and 
greeted  me  with  a  smile  and  nod  of  the  head;  but 
McCann  had  moved  forward,  and  sat  playing  idly  with 
an  open  jackknife.    I  had  a  glimpse  of  him  beneath  the 
makeshift  sail,  but  if  he  saw  me  rise  he  exhibited  no 
manifestation  of  interest. 

"I  bear  testimony  that  you  slept  weU,  Mr.  HoUis," 
the  girl  said  cheerfully. 

"  I  did  not  realize  until  I  lay  down  how  weary  I  was," 
I  replied,  adopting  her  manner,  "but  really  you  had 
no  right  to  let  me  lie  so  long.  Why,  I  must  have  been 
•leepmg  three  or  four  hours,  and  you  will  be  tired  out  " 
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«*0h,  no;  it  was  no  trick  at  all.  The  wind  kept 
steady  until  just  a  few  moments  ago,  and  I  do  not  feel 
in  the  least  fatigued." 

"And  you  have  seen  nothing?  no  smoke,  no  sail?" 

She  shook  her  head,  her  eyes  grown  grave. 

"  Not  a  thing ;  we  seem  to  be  absolutely  alone  in  the 
immensity  of  the  sea  —  just  one  great  wave  after  the 
other.     It  —  it  gets  on  the  nerves." 

"It  certainly  does;  such  a  sight  has  driven  more 
than  one  insane.  But  what  does  this  mean?  Why  is 
the  biscuit  bag  out  here?" 

I  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  beyond  her  feet. 
Her  eyes  met  mine,  her  answer  made  in  a  whisper. 

"He  —  he  crept  back  here  while  I  was  adjusting 
my  oar,  and  took  two." 

"McCann?" 

"  Yes,  he  had  the  bag  before  I  noticed,  and  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  anger  him  then,  for  he  held  that  open 
knife  in  his  hand." 

"  You  should  have  called  me." 

"The  mischief  was  done  before  I  had  any  time. 
Besides  I  knew  you  needed  the  sleep.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

I  smiled  a  bit  grimly,  glimpsing  him  beneath  the 
saU. 

"I  am  about  to  give  Mr.  Fergus  McCann,  late  of 
New  York,  a  little  specimen  of  sea  discipline  which  I 
hope  may  last  him  for  the  remainder  of  this  voyag  ," 
I  replied  quietly.     "He  ate  the  biscuits,  I  presume?" 

"Yes,  slowly,  morsel  by  morsel,  as  though  he  was 
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eally  hungry.     You 


be 


careful;  you  know  the 
man  is  armed." 

"  The  more  reason  why  I  should  attend  to  him  now ; 
he  is  a  constant  peril  to  both  of  us  as  long  as  he 
retains  that  gun  —  it  gives  him  courage  to  do  just  as 
he  pleases.  Hold  the  boat  steady,  Miss  Vera,  and 
leave  me  to  attend  to  this  degenerate  son  of  wealth." 

I  crept  forward,  scarcely  jarring  the  frail  craft, 
and  was  beyond  t^ie  jury  mast  before  the  fellow  had 
aroused  sufficiently  from  his  knife  play  even  to  note 
my  approach.  He  stared  at  me  insolently,  leaving  the 
keen  blade  trembling  in  the  plank.  No  doubt  he  had 
expected  some  such  call,  and  had  decided  on  his  course 
of  action.  The  expression  of  his  face  —  defiant,  sneer- 
ing—  as  he  stared  back  scowling  into  my  eyes,  told  me 
instantly  what  he  proposed  doing.  He  was  armed;  he 
would  show  me  who  was  to  give  orders. 

"McCann,"  I  began,  wasting  no  time  in  prelimina- 
ries, lifting  myself  on  one  knee,  and  facing  him,  "the 
yoimg  lady  says  you  took  advantage  of  my  being 
sound  asleep  to  help  yourself  to  biscuits;  is  that  so?" 

"Well,  what  if  I  did?    I  was  hungry." 

"  So  am  I ;  so  no  doubt  is  the  lady,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  Hunger  is  no  justification  for  stealing.  You 
were  not  starving;  you  received  exactly  the  same  share 
we  did-  More  than  that,  I  have  assumed  command  of 
this  boat,  because  I  am  the  only  one  on  board  knowing 
the  ways  of  the  sea.  I  told  you  plainly  what  you  were 
to  do,  and  I  propose  to  enforce  my  orders.  Not 
another  bite  will  be  given  you  today,  or  tomorrow." 
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**l8  that  10?"  he  drawled,  a  wicked  smile  revealing 
his  teeth.  "You  must  think  you  are  dealing  with  a 
foremast  hand.  It  takes  something  besides  threats  to 
run  me,  Mr.  Robert  Hollis." 

"  Threats  are  not  my  stock  in  trade ;  whatever  lesson 
you  are  due  for  you  are  liable  to  get.  Understand  this 
clearly,  for  I  shall  not  repeat  it — you  obey  my  orders, 
or  take  the  consequences." 

He  half  arose  to  his  feet,  but  I  forced  him  back  onto 
the  thwart  none  too  gently.  His  face  was  red  with 
passion,  his  eyes  malevolent. 

"Damn  you!  take  your  hands  off  me!"  he  snarled. 
"  No  blustering  sea  bully  is  going  to  make  me  jump  at 
the  crook  of  his  finger.  You  touch  me  again,  and  1*11 
show  you  who  I  am,  you  big  brute.  Me  take  orders 
from  you?  Why,  hell;  I've  got  more  money  in  New 
York  than  you  ever  saw." 

"If  you  owned  the  Bank  of  England  it  would  mean 
nothing  to  me.  You  will  do  what  I  say,  or  I'll  make 
you." 

"You  will?  how?" 

"  No  matter  how ;  I've  trained  more  men  than  you  to 
obedience  in  my  time,  and  always  found  a  way." 

"Huh!  the  bucko-mate  business,  hey?"  he  sneered. 
"Well,  just  try  that  on  me,  if  you  think  it  safe.  I'll 
show  you  —  " 

His  hand  darted  back  toward  his  hip  pocket,  but  I 
was  looking  for  the  movement,  and  ready.  His  fingers 
had  barely  gripped  the  butt  of  his  weapon  when  my 
dinclied   fist   crashed  into  his   face.     I  havs  struck 
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harder  blowa,  for  I  was  not  poised  to  put  my  whole 
weight  behind  it,  yet  the  man  went  over  as  though 
floored  by  an  axe,  and  lay  huddled  in  the  bows  quivering 
like  a  jelly  fish.  I  jerked  the  revolver  from  the  grip 
of  his  hand,  dropped  it  into  my  pocket,  wrenched  the 
open  knife  from  the  wood  in  which  it  ^luck,  and  closed 
the  blade. 

"Get  up  now,  you  fool,"  I  ordered  sharply.  "Oh, 
yes,  you  will,"  and  I  gripped  him  by  the  collar  and 
lifted  him  roughly  to  his  knees.  "That  is  likely  to  be 
the  last  time  you  will  ever  attempt  to  pull  a  gun  on  me. 
Make  another  movement,  McCann,  and  I'll  thr'W  you 
overboard.  Now  listen ;  you  are  no  Wall  Street  jroker 
at  present;  you  are  merely  a  foremast  hand,  and  I'm 
your  master.  You  better  get  that  idea  into  your  head 
right  away.  You  take  your  orders  from  me,  and  you 
jump  when  I  speak,  or  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  breaking 
every  bone  in  your  body.     Do  you  understand  that?" 

I  doubt  if  he  could  see  out  of  one  eye,  but  the  other 
exhibited  a  terror  almost  pitiable. 

"Y— yes." 

"  Say  sir,  when  you  speak  to  me." 

"Yes  —  yes,  sir" 

"You'll  keep  to  this  end  of  the  boat  hereafter; 
whether  I  am  asleep,  or  awake,  you  stay  forward  of  the 
jury  mast." 
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THE  one  blow,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  his  weapons, 
had  so  completely  cowed  the  fellow,  that  I 
scarcely  gave  him  another  thought.  He  had  been  bully 
all  his  life,  protected  by  wealth  and  position,  but  had 
sense  enough  to  realize  that  these  things  did  not  count 
for  very  much  alone  with  me  in  an  open  boat  at  sea. 
No  doubt  he  would  hate  me,  and  plan  revenge,  but  for 
the  present,  at  least,  there  would  be  little  opportunit}' 
for  those  plans  to  assume  definite  form.  Once  safely 
ashore,  and  amid  his  own  kind,  he  would  scheme  to 
crush  me ;  but  until  then  I  could  ignore  his  very  exist- 
ence, except  to  enforce  my  orders.  I  crept  back  to  the 
stem,  and  took  the  steering  oar,  the  girl's  eyes  meeting 
mine  questioningly. 

"I  could  not  see  all  that  occurred,  because  of  the 
sail,"  she  said.    "  You  disarmed  Ihe  man?  " 

"  Yeai,  I  have  his  revolver  in  my  pocket,  and  the  knife 
also.  He  will  make  no  more  trouble;  the  fellow  is  an 
arrant  coward,  b,^t  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account. 
Come,  we  will  divide  a  biscuit  between  us,  and  then  it 
wil'  be  your  turn  to  lie  down." 


'But  doesn't  McCann 
more 


have 


any  I 


He  has  had  more  than  his  share  already.    I'll  offer 
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him  a  swallow  of  water  —  that's  aU.    I  imagine  the  way 
his  head  feels,  he  has  forgotten  all  about  being  hungry." 
"You  had  to  strike  him?" 

"Slightly,   a   mere   tap   of   sea   discipline,"   and   I 
glanrod  at  my  knuckles.     "He  was  armed,  jou  know, 
and  I  could  take  no  chances.    There  is  no  harm  done. 
Come;  are  you  not  tired  enough  to  rest?" 
She  glanced  up  into  my  face. 
"You  will  call  me  at  midnight,  if  I  faJl  asleep?" 
"If  I  feel  worn  out  then,  ap-l  the  sea  se«.ps  as  it  is, 
or  no  worse.     There,  take  my  coat  for  a  pi!lo«r.     No, 
really  I  shaU  not  need  it;  this  is  an  ideal  summer  night. 
Did  you  ever  see  the  sky  more  glorious  with  stars?" 

"They  only  make  it  all  appear  mo-<;  '.onely,  and 
fearful,"    she   said    thoughtfully.      "I   never   realized 
before  the  awful  immensity  of  this  vast  ocean.     Why, 
do  you  know,  I  thought  of  it  as  covered  with  ships,  yet 
we  have  floated  all  night,  anti  ail  day  long,  without 
glimpse  of  either  smoke  or  sail;  nothincr  to  stare  at, 
hour  after  hour,  but  sea  and  sky." 
"  We  are  out  of  ^he  track  of  ships." 
"But  do  you  stikl  believe  we  will  find  one?" 
"I  have  every  faith  in  the  world,"  I  answered  heart- 
ily, determined  to  conceal  my  doubts.    « If  the  weather 
holds  pleasant,  we  should  be  far  enough  south  by  morn- 
ing to  be  in  the  North  Atlantic  lane  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool.     We  are   fuUy  fifty  miles  now   from 
where  the  Etnuiralda  went  down,  and  there  must  be 
ships  aplenty  in  these  waters.     Of  course,  I  can  only 
guess  at  our  position,  but  I  know  within  a  few  miles  of 
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where  we  are.  Lie  down,  and  rest,  Mist  Vera ;  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  storm  brewing,  and  tomorrow  you'll 
probably  have  the  deck  of  a  liner  under  your  foot.*' 

I  know  not  how  much  she  may  have  believed  of  what 
I  said,  but  she  smiled  me  a  cheerful  good-night,  and 
lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  my  coat  folded 
under  her  head.  She  rested  there  motionless,  her  face 
shadowed  by  one  arm,  and  very  soon  her  regular 
breathing  convinced  me  she  slept  like  a  tired  child.  I 
looked  at  her  hadowy  figure;  then  forward  to  where 
McCann  hung  silent  in  the  bows.  It  was  a  dreary 
picture,  that  little  cockleshell,  tossing  up  and  down  on 
the  surges,  the  vast  expanse  of  black,  limitless  water  on 
either  hand,  and  overhead  the  infinite  spaces,  decked 
with  glittering  stars.  It  seemed  as  though  some  spec- 
tral hand  clutched  at  my  throat  as  I  stared  about,  the 
drear  desolation  gripping  me  like  a  delirium  of  fever. 
What  if  we  should  not  overhaul  a  ship?  what  if  some 
evil  fate  would  permit  of  our  floating  on  unseen?  It 
was  all  guesswork  where  we  were;  we  might  be  leagues 
yet  from  familiar  waters,  for  I  had  no  guide  except  sun 
and  stars,  and  a  vague  memory  of  our  position  the  noon 
before  the  yacht  sank.  And  there  were  few  eatable 
biscuit  left,  and  barely  a  cupful  of  tepid  water.  The 
thought  of  what  the  end  might  be  nearly  crazed  me,  as 
I  sat  there  alone  in  the  silence  and  gloom  —  I  could 
picture  those  final  hours  of  despair,  as  we  lay  starved 
and  helpless  in  the  unguided  boat,  the  girl  mercifully 
unconscious,  perhaps,  and  McCann  a  gibbering  idiot. 
My  God !    I  must  stop  thinking !    I  must  be  a  man  for 
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her  take;  aye,  and  retain  my  tclf  control,  to  as  to  do  a 
man's  work  to  the  end. 

The  wind  strengthened,  not  blowing  steadily,  but  in 
little  puffs  from  the  east.    I  trimmed  the  makeshift  of  a 
sail  as  best  I  could,  knowing  it  would  be  useless  to 
arouse  McCann  for  such  a  sailor's  job,  and  headed  our 
course  to  west  of  south,  as  closely  as  I  could  judge 
direction  by  the  stars.    An  hour  later  we  were  bowling 
along  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  the  little  dinghy  laying 
down  to  it,  the  black  water  lapping  her  port  gunwale, 
and  a  fine  line  of  foam  stretching  astern.    She  was  a 
crank  craft  to  control  with  a  heavy  steering  oar,  and 
I  had  small  faith  in  the  lashings  of  my  improvised 
mast,  which  might  go  by  the  board  at  any  minute. 
The  action  and  the  anxiety  were  the  very  tonic  I 
needed,  however,  and  my  mind  cleared  with  the  struggle. 
At  midnight  the  wind  was  at  its  height,  and  I  did  not 
call  the  girl,  as  I  dared  not  trust  her  to  steer  the  craft 
through  such  rough  water.    She  slept  undisturbed,  not 
even  changing  her  pof^ition,  a  mere  dim  outline  at  my 
feet.      Forward    McCann    had    stowed    himself    away 
beyond  the  bow  thwart,  and  I  could  see  nothing  of  him 
under  the  bight  of  the  sai'.    I  was  the  only  one  awake  in 
the  leaping  boat,  fighting  its  desperate  way  through  the 
black  waters  under  the  dull  gleam  of  the  stars.    With 
straining  eyes  I  held  on,  forgetful  of  all  else  except 
duty,  thrilled,  and  exhilarated  by  this  life  and. death 
struggle  with  the  sea.     Occasionally  a  slapping  wave 
showered  me  with  salt  spray,  and  once  we  shipped  a 
bucket  of  water  amidship,  yet,  all  in  all,  the  laboring 
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dinghy  prored  her<i'*li  a  fair  tea  boat,  and  I  held  on 
grimly,  driving  her  through  the  smother,  until  the 
dawn  gave  me  view  across  the  gray  expanse. 

McCann  being  first  aroused,  crept  out  of  his  hole,  and 
seated  himself  where  he  could  stare  bark  at  me.  One 
eye  was  completely  closed,  and  encircled  with  a  black 
ring,  and,  after  a  minute,  he  began  to  bathe  the  bruise, 
dipping  up  water  from  overside  with  one  hand.  He  did 
not  speak,  nor  did  I  offer  to  address  him.  He  had 
proven  such  a  despicable  poltroon  that  my  desire  as  far 
as  possible  was  to  avoid  all  possible  contact.  The  sun 
had  begun  to  show  above  the  horizon  before  the  girl 
finally  awoke,  and  sat  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
staring  about  her  with  wide-open  eyes,  as  though  star- 
tled by  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  sea.  Finally 
she  lifted  herself  to  the  nearest  thwart,  and  greeted  me 
reproachfully. 

"You  have  let  me  sleep  all  night,  and  lying  on  your 
coat.    Why,  you  are  wet  through." 

"  Nothing  but  a  dash  of  salt  spray ;  the  sun  will  dry 
me  out  in  an  hour,"  I  explained.  "  There  was  no  reason 
why  I  should  disturb  you.  Miss  Vera,  for  the  sea  has 
been  running  too  high  to  permit  of  your  handling  the 
boat." 

"  But  you  must  be  tired  nearly  to  death." 

"  Far  from  it ;  and  we  are  to  be  blessed  with  another 
day  of  simshine.  Perhaps  by  afternoon  the  sea  will 
have  gone  down,  and  I  can  get  a  nap.  Are  you  ready 
for  breakfast?" 

My  explanation  did  not  satisfy  her ;  I  could  read  that 
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in  the  expression  of  her  face,  but  she  made  no  further 
protest. 

"There  have  been  no  ships  —  nothing  has  happened 
during  the  night?" 

"  Not  so  much  as  a  shadow  to  arouse  suspicion ;  but 
I  hooe  much  from  these  hours  of  daylight." 

"  You  believe  we  are  now  in  the  track  of  any  ocean 
steamers?" 

"To  the  best  of  my  judgment  we  are  close  to  the 
lane  of  inward  bound  liners.  Of  course,  it  is  mostly 
guesswork,  but  I  have  a  sailor's  instinct," 

She  drew  out  the  biscuits  from  the  locker,  broke  one 
in  two,  and  handed  the  half  to  me.  Still  clinging  to  the 
bag,  her  glance  fell  upon  the  slouching  figure  of 
McCann  in  the  bow,  and  then  her  eyes  sought  my  face 
questioningly. 

"You  are  not  going  to  offer  him  any?" 
"He  deserves  none;  he  has  already  had  more  than 
both  of  us  together.    How  many  are  left  ?  " 

"  Seven  fit  to  eat.  But  — "  she  hesitated,  yet  went 
on  bravely  enough,  "please,  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
being  deprived  of  food,  and  is  really  suffering.  Let 
him  have  my  share,  for  I  am  not  at  all  hungry  — truly 
I  am  not." 

''  I  shaL  -nsist  on  your  eating,"  I  said,  almost  sternly. 
"Your  shake  is  little  enough  to  sustain  life.  If  it 
comes  to  a  choice  between  saving  you,  and  that  misera- 
ble thing  yonder,  my  course  is  taken.  However,  I  grant 
your  request  now,  although  I  doubt  if  he  shows  even 
gratitude.     McCann ! " 
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He  lifted  hie  head,  and  lUred  aft,  but  without  eha&f* 
ing  attitude. 

"Here  is  your  ration.  You  do  not  deaenre  a  bite, 
nor  would  you  receive  any  througl^  me.  You  owe  thia 
to  the  lady  —  catch  it  now." 

He  picked  the  half  biscuit  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  where  it  fell  ah  his  feet,  and  began  nibbling  at  it, 
like  a  famished  dog.  There  was  no  sign  of  thankful* 
ncss  in  his  action,  and  he  continued  to  glare  at  us  with 
one  eye  open  in  sullen  insolence.  Anger  overcame  the 
small  measure  of  sympathy  I  felt  for  the  fellow. 

"You  see.  Miss  Vera,"  I  said  bitterly,  "he  is  too 
much  of  a  brute  to  even  appreciate  your  kindness.  The 
fool  even  imagines  I  am  afraid  of  him,  and  do  not  dare 
enforce  my  orders.  There  is  only  one  way  to  handle 
his  kind." 

"Yet  I  am  not  sonr,  Mr.  HoUis,"  she  answered 
softly.  "  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  him  sitting  there 
all  day  with  notuing  to  eat.  Because  I  do  not  like  the 
man,  is  no  reason  why  I  should  wish  to  see  him  suffer." 

The  recollections  of  that  forenoon  are  not  altogether 
distinct  in  my  memory.  I  was  weary  and  sleepy,  yet 
dared  not  desert  the  steering  oar,  for  the  sea  ran  strong, 
and  the  wind  struck  us  in  sharp  gusts.  The  shining 
water,  sparkling  under  the  sun's  rays,  blinded  my  eyes, 
and  altogether  I  was  in  no  mood  for  assuming  a  cheer" 
fulness  of  demeanor  I  was  far  from  feeling.  Yet  I  dare 
not  confess  the  truth  and  add  to  the  despondency  of 
the  girl  beside  me  whose  eyes  never  seemingly  left  the 
line  of  the  horizon ;  yet  who,  as  the  leaden  hours  slipped 
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by  without  reward,  began  to  droop  perceptibly,  and  ply 
me  with  queitioni  I  found  hard  to  on»wer.    We  talked 
little,  for  our  stock  of  commonpluce  was  completely 
exhausted,  and   our   minda   centered   only   upon   one 
thing— the  po««ibility  of  re«cuc.    Indeed,  her  palpable 
effort,  at  checrfulneis  hurt  me  more  than  her  silence, 
they  were  so  plainly  assumed,  and,  when  she  glanced 
up  at  me,  I  could  perceive  the  lines  of  hopelessness  in 
her  face,  and  the  pleading  of  her  eyt».    Th.  re  was  no 
coward  in  her  nature,  no  shrinking;  never  had  I  been 
companion  with  a  braver  soul,  yet  she  already  realized 
fully    the    despo/ation    of    our    situation,    and    no 
words  of  mine  brought  comfort,  or  lasting  confidence. 
McCann  remained  like  one  stupefied;  never  changing 
his  posture.     He  had  turned  his  back  upon  us,  and 
faced  forward,  but  whether  to  keep  watch,  or  doze,  I 
could  not  determine,  for  his  body  was  slouched  down 
into  utter  shapelessness. 

The  sun  blazed  down  upon  us  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
glistening  along  the  foam  of  racing  waves,  bul,  as  noon 
approached,  the  southern  sky  became  misty,  the  clouds 
increasing  in  density  until  we  could  see  only  a  i^w 
hundred  yards  beyond  our  bow.  It  was  not  a  storm 
cloud,  and  brought  with  it  no  fear  of  disaster,  but 
compleiely  blotted  out  the  horizon,  and  gave  a  dark, 
sullen  gloom  to  the  surrounding  waters.  I  had  per- 
mitted the  beat's  head  to  faU  off,  and,  with  barely 
steerage  way,  the  makeshift  of  a  sail  flapping  against 
the  mast,  we  rose  and  fell  on  the  giant  surges. 

It  must  have  been  three  o'clock  when  MoCann  sud- 
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denly  gave  vent  to  a  startled  roar,  straightening  to  his 
knees,  and  pointing  straight  ahead  into  the  smother. 
I  stared,  but  saw  nothing  except  the  grotesque  forms 
assumed  bj  the  whirling  mist,  but  Vera  leaned  out  over 
the  side,  shading  her  eyes. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked  sharply.  "Make  a  report, 
man ! " 

"A  ship  yonder!"  he  shouted,  but  without  turning 
his  head.  "I  saw  it  plainly  enough,  but  it  has  gone 
now." 

"I  see  it,  Mr.  HoUis!"  the  girl  cried  excitedly. 
"Right  out  there  through  that  lane  of  mist  —  it's  a 
big  steamer!" 

"Straight  ahead?" 

"Just  a  little  this  way  —  there!  you  can  see  her 
now ! " 

I  did,  a  mere  glimpse,  instan  ly  obscured,  but  visible 
again  a  moment  later.  The  fog  seemed  to  drift  apart, 
leaving  a  broad  lane,  and  in  the  very  center  appeared 
the  steamer,  looking  a  mammoth  to  our  eyes,  and 
already  so  close  that  my  first  impulse  was  to  hail.  But 
before  I  could  put  this  into  execution,  McCann  was  on 
his  feet,  gesticulating  wildly. 

"  Now,  damn  you ! "  he  shouted,  "  put  us  on  board 
there,  and  I'll  show  you  who  I  am.  You  brute,  I  dare 
you  tc  put  us  on  board." 

"  Sit  down  ! "  I  ordered.  "  Now,  keep  still,  and  stand 
by  with  that  rope.  I'll  put  you  aboard  all  right,  but 
until  I  do,  you  will  obey  what  I  say,  or  go  into  the 
water." 
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I  took  my  eyes  off  him,  and  stared  at  the  vessel, 
conscious  instantly  that  something  was  wrong.     Every 
detail  was  clear  by  this  time,  each  rope  and  spar  traced 
cleanly  against  the  brown  background  of  mist.     She 
was   apparently  a  big  steel  freighter,  four  thousand 
tons  I  guessed,  her  water  line  showing  a  heavy  cargo, 
and  her  bows  red  with  rust  where  the  black  paint  had 
disappeared.     Loaded  as  she  was,  the  steep  sides  yet 
towered  above  us  menacingly,  although  the  open  rail 
amidships  gave  me  glimpse  of  her  deck.     It  appeared 
deserted,  and  the  vessel  scarcely  moved  through  the 
water,  a  mere  spiral  of  smoke  showing  above  one  yellow 
funnel,  a  single  screw  churning  lazily  to  keep  her  under 
control     The  foremast  was  broken  off  at  the  tops 
remaining  a  great  splinter,  and  where  the  bridge  and 
wheelhouse   ought   to   be   there   was   piled   a  mass   of 
wreckage,  showing  black  above  the  bulwarks.    A  wheel 
had  been  rigged  aft  on  the  poop-deck,  and  there  alone 
I  saw  evidence  of  human  beings  on  board.    One  feUow 
stood  gripping  the  spokes,  while  another  leaned  motion- 
less agamst  the  rail  facing  forward.     Neither  one  saw 
us,  although  I  swung  my  hat,  and  sent  a  hail  across  the 
mtenrening  water.    The  girl  glanced  back  into  my  face. 
What  IS  the  matter  with  them,  Mr.  HoUis?"  she 
asked.     "Is  something  wrong?" 

"I  am  afraid  so;  their  foretop  mast  is  down,  and  it 
looks  as  though  it  had  smashed  the  bridge  and  wheel- 
house  when  it  feU.    They  have  rigged  up  an  emergency 
wheel  aft.    Can  you  make  out  her  name?" 
"The  Indian  Chief,  of  Philadelphia." 
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"No  regular  liner  —  probably  a  tramp.  I  never  saw 
funnels  painted  like  that  before,  and  she  shows  no  flag. 
However,  any  port  in  a  storm." 

I  stood  up,  hollowing  my  hands. 

"Ahoy  there!    Indian  Chief,  ahoj I** 
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ON  BOARD  THE  "  INDIAN  CHIEF  *' 

THE  man  leaning  on  the  after  rail  turned,  and 
gazed  down  at  us,  shading  his  eyes,  and  the 
heads  of  a  half  dozen  others  bobbed  up  above  the  for- 
ward bulwarks.  I  could  see  the  fellow  aft  plainly  now, 
a  broad,  stockily  built  man,  with  extremely  red  face, 
wearip  J  overalls,  and  a  woolen  shirt,  open  at  the  throat. 
In  appearance  there  was  nothing  of  the  ofBcer  about 
him,  yet  it  was  his  voice  which  finally  answered  my  hail, 
sending  a  deep,  roaring  note  across  the  waters. 

"Hullo,  there.     Who   are  yer?     From  some  ship 
close  by?** 

"We    are    passengers    from    the    American    yacht 
Esmeralda,  sunk  in  collision  two  nights  ago,  and  have 
been  afloat  ever  since.     Can  you  take  us  aboard?" 
" Passengers,  you  say?    All  of  yer  passengers?  " 
"Yes." 

He  turned,  and  spoke  to  the  man  grasping  the  wheel, 
a  tall,  looic-jointed  fellow  in  straw  hat  and  pink  shirt. 
There  was  a  moment's  argument  before  he  returned  to 
his  position  at  the  rail. 

"  I  dunno  as  yer  would  be  much  better  off  along  with 
us  than  yer  are  thar  in  the  dinghy,"  he  called  indif- 
ferently.    "For,  in  a  manner  o'  speakin',  we're  no 
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more  than  a  wreck.  I  reckon  thar  am't  no  one  among 
yer  who  knows  how  to  navigate?  "  ' 

I  stood  up,  hollowing  my  hands  to  make  my  voice 
carry  more  clearly. 

"That  is  not  a  very  sailor-like  speech,  my  friend," 
I  shouted,  yet  striving  to  conceal  anger.  "But  as 
you  put  humanity  on  those  terms,  I'll  answer  you.  I 
have  been  in  the  merchant  service,  and  commanded 
ships." 

"Hell!    Is  that  so?    Sail,  or  steam?" 
"Steam  —  the   old  Atlas  Line.     Do  you   take  us 
aboard?" 

He  did  not  answer  directly,  but  had  lost  his  air  of 
indifference,  striding  for>.ard  to  the  end  of  the  poop, 
and  giving  orders  to  the  men  forward.  The  black 
heads  adorning  the  forecastle  rail  disappeared,  and  a 
moment  later  the  round,  red  face  again  appeared. 

"Aye,  we'll  take  yer,  sir,"  he  called  down,  a  touch 
of  deference  in  his  hoarse  voice.  "Ye'U  understand 
the  trouble  once  yer  come  aboard.  We'll  lower  a  ladder 
near  the  mizzen  chains ;  there'll  be  no  danger  laying  iiie 
dinghy  alongside  here  to  leeward.  Yer  all  able  to 
climb,  I  reckon?" 

"We  have  a  woman  with  us." 
"  It'll  be  quite  a  job  to  rig  up  a  swing,  sir." 
I  turned  and  looked  at  her;  then  up  the  straight, 
steel  sides  loomuig  before  us,  but  before  I  could  speak, 
she  had  made  decision. 

"I  can   go  up  the  ladder,  Mr.  Hollis,"  she  said 
firmly.    "  I  am  not  afraid." 
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«AU  right,"  I  called.     "Lower  awaj,  and  send  a 
man  down  to  steady  it  below." 

The  little  dinghy  swept  in  easily,  and,  under  my 
directions,    McCann    awkwardly    fended    it    off   iron, 
scraping  against   the   steel   sides.     Protected   by   the 
great  bulk  of  the  almost  motionless  steamer,  the  water 
had  merely  a  perceptible  swell.     As  the  rope  ladder 
straightened,  I  caught  the  lower  coil,  and  held  it  firmly. 
Down  the  ratlines,  hand  over  hand,  until  he  dropped 
sprawling  into  the  boat,  came  one  of  the  crew  — a  coal 
black  negro.     The  fellow  above,  now  standing  on  the 
rail  and  clinging  to  a  backstay,  roared  down  at  him. 

"Haul  her  in,  Simms;  haul  her  in.  That's  more 
like  it.  Now  hold  all  taut.  Send  up  the  lady  first, 
captain;  there'll  be  a  hand  to  help  her  in  the  chains." 
She  did  not  hesitate,  grasping  the  rope  firmly  in  her 
hands  as  the  negro  and  I  lifted  her  high  enough  to  get 
foothold.  The  fellow  seemed  to  enjoy  his  job,  his  black 
face  glowing;  but  for  an  ugly  scar  he  was  a  picture  of 
good  humor. 

"You  are  all  right,  Miss  Vera?" 
"Yes,"  she  called  down. 

"  Then  go  up,  but  hold  tight ;  the  vessel  may  roll." 
McCann   followed,  too  glad  to  thus   oscape  me  to 
refuse,  yet  plainly  enough  half  dead  wi  ^r.    As  soon 

as  I  saw  his  legs  dangling,  while  th.  camen  above 
dragged  him  inboard,  I  drew  myself  up  to  the  lower 
ratline,  leaving  the  negro  alone  to  hold  the  line. 

"Hey,  above  there,"  I  shouted.     "What  shall  we 
do  with  the  boat?  " 
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"Let  her  go;  there  is  no  room  to  itow  it  on  deck. 
Come  aboard,  Simms." 

We  went  up  together,  the  ladder  swinging  dizzily  to 
our  movements.  Once  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder,  at 
the  empty  boat,  already  twenty  feet  from  the  ship's 
side,  a  deserted,  pathetic  spectacle.  Somehow  it  was 
like  parting  with  an  old  friend.  Then  i^nds  gripped 
me,  and  I  was  hauled  in  over  the  rail,  and  found  a 
footing  on  deck.  The  negro  followed  I'^iaided,  and  the 
voice  of  the  man  who  seemed  to  be  in  command  growled 
down  from  the  poop : 

"Haul  in  the  ladder,  and  stow  it;  then  go  forward 
and  get  some  o'  that  riffle  overboard  afore  dark.  This 
way,  captain;  I'd  like  a  private  word  with  yer  afore 
yer  go  below." 

I  paused  an  instant,  glancing  curiously  about.  The 
deck  amidship  was  cleai,  although  not  overly  clean,  but 
forward  of  the  main  hatch  a  pile  of  debris  extended 
almost  from  rail  to  rail,  where  the  shattered  foremast 
had  crashed  the  wheelhouse  into  splinters.  Here  all 
was  a  tangled  mass  of  steel  and  wood,  spars,  ropes,  and 
all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends.  The  foremast  had  been 
chopped  away,  and  thrown  overboard,  but  much  of  the 
remaining  woodwork  appeared  blackened  by  fire.  There 
were  perhaps  a  dozen  men  in  view,  a  typical  freighter's 
crew,  I  judged,  mostly  foreign  faces,  two  of  them 
negroes.  They  worked  silently,  and  then  shuffled  for- 
ward, without  exhibiting  the  slightest  interest  in  my 
presence,  or  giving  a  glance  aft.  Evidently  something 
unusual  had  occurred,  but  just  what  was  the  nature  of 
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the  accident  to  the  Indian  Chief  I  was  unable  to  decide. 
I  climbed  the  few  steps,  and  joined  the  red-faced  man 
waiting  me  on  the  poop. 

He  held  out  a  fat,  pudgy  hand,  not  altogethci  'lean, 
which  I  accepted  rather  doubtfullj.  His  face  was  hon- 
est enough,  but  his  cjes  were  mere  slits,  contrasting 
strangely  with  his  apparent  heartiness  of  manner. 
The  wheelsman  stood  cross-legged,  a  cud  of  tobacco 
distending  his  cheek,  and  looked  me  over  coolly,  as  if 
taking  my  measure  for  a  report  to  his  mates. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  welcome  you  on  board  the 
Indian  Chief,  captain  —  captain." 

"Hollis,"  I  answered  shortly.    "And  your  name?" 
"  Masters  —  Gideon  Masters." 
"In  command?" 

"Well,  yes,  in  a  way.  I  reckoned  you'd  want  the 
whole  story,  an'  thet  things  hed  better  be  explained 
afore  yer  went  below." 

"Of  course;  but  first  a  question  or  two,  Mr.  Masters. 
What  has  become  of  my  companions?" 

"The  lady  was  sent  into  the  cabin,  sir,  and  given  u 
stateroom  where  she  could  fix  herself  up  a  bit,"  he 
answered  soberly.  "  The  other  feller  had  a  hell  of  a  lot 
to  say,  an'  seemed  to  have  some  sorter  grudge  against 
you.  I  hadn't  any  time  to  listen  to  his  yam  just  then, 
an'  I  didn't  care  a  damn  about  it  anyway,  so  I  natu- 
rally turned  him  over  to  the  bosun,  ter  have  thet 
oye  dressed.  He  must  have  got  a  hell  o'  a  swipe,  sir." 
"I  had  to  hit  him — yes;  but  we  can  talk  of  that 
later.    Where  is  he  now?" 
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*•  In  the  galley,  sir,  where  they're  heating  tome  water. 
After  they  gbt  him  fixed  up,  is  he  to  go  aft,  or  for- 
rard?" 

"Aft,  if  you  have  room  to  spare;  he  is  no  sailor- 
man,  but  a  millionaire  from  New  York;  he  has  money 
to  bum." 

The  fellow  looked  at  me  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
his  glistening  eyes  almost  laughable. 

"  The  hell  you  say,  sir ;  he  don't  look  the  part  to  my 
notion.    You  was  all  part  of  a  yacht  party?" 

"Yes,  the  Esmeralda,  a  steam  yacht,  owned  by 
Gerald  Carrington,  of  New  York,  the  copper  operator 
on  Wall  Street  —  you  may  have  heard  of  him?" 

"  I  reckon  not,"  with  a  laugh, "  that  not  being  exactly 
in  my  line." 

"  Well,"  I  went  on,  "  we  were  run  down  about  a  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  Montauk  by  a  big  liner,  which  must 
have  been  out  of  her  course.  She  cut  us  square  in  two, 
but,  excepting  us  three,  all  living  on  board  got  away 
in  the  boats.  By  accident  we  were  left,  and  escaped 
later  in  the  dinghy." 

"What  became  of  the  liner?" 

"She  picked  up  the  boats,  and,  thinking  they  had 
all  tlio  survivors,  went  on.  She  was  a  mail  boat,  likely. 
The  yacht  went  down  five  minutes  after  we  left  her; 
we've  been  afloat  ever  since.  Now,  Mr.  Masters,  that's 
our  story  in  brief.    What's  the  trouble  here?  " 

He  crossed  over  to  the  lee  rail,  and  expectorated 
overboard,  coming  back  wiping  his  lips  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  shirt. 
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"ITl  teU  jer  enough  to  make  it  clear,  sir."  he  said 
.lowly,  "although  there  is  other,  on  board  who  can 
explain  more  in  detail.     You're  a  seaman -or  wa. 
once-,0  you'll  see  easily  the  sorter  fix  we're  in     I'm 
the  only  officer  left  on  the  hooker,  an'  I  couldn't  navi- 
gate a  ship  if  you'd  give  it  to  me.     I'm  only  the  chief 
engineer,  an'  my  assistant  is  in  the  fo'castlc  with  a 
broken  leg.     You  see  thet  riffle  for-rard.  sir?    Well    it 
wus  lightning  did  that.     Two  bolts,  so  the  crew  says, 
fer  I  wus  down  below,  an'  never  knew  whut  happened 
till  the  electrics  all  went  out.     Then  I  shut  off  steam, 
and  dumb  out  on  deck.    Lord,  but  it  wus  a  black  night, 
raining  cats  and  dogs,  but  no  wind  to  speak  of      It 
wus  the  rain  what  saved  us,  for  fire  started  yonder  — 
yer  can  see  where  it  burned-but  it  died  out  of  itself. 
We  couldn't  do  nothin'  but  hang  on  tiU  momin';  only 
a  few  of  us  from  the  stokehole  aft,  and  all  the  rest  o' 
the  crew  huddled  on  the  fo'castle.     Them  fellers  would 
a  taken  to  the  boats,  I  reckon,  only  there's  none  strung 
for-rard   o'  the   foremast,  an'  they  couldn't  get  aft 
across  that  wreckage.     Well,  sir,  when  morning  come 
we  saw  what  we  was  up  against;  it  looked  a  lot  sight 
worse  then  than  it  does  now.     Them  bolts  of  lightning 
hed  knocked  the  foremast  into  smithereens,  killed  the 
wheelsman,  and  put  the  steering  gear  plumb   out  o' 
commission.     Then  the  topmast  an'  spars  just  natu- 
raUy  wrecked  the  bridge,  and  chart-house,  an'  the  whole 
mass  caught  afire.    The  second  officer  wus  in  the  wheel- 
house,  sir.  an'  never  knew  what  hit  him,  an'  both  the 
oaptam  an'  the  first  officer  wus  a  standin'  tergether  on 
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the  bridge.  The  top  mast  eniahed  the  life  out  of  'em. 
There  wu«  six  sailornien  hurt  the  same  way,  an'  four 
of  'em  died.  It  wus  the  damnedest  mess  I  ever  saw  at 
sea,  sir." 

'*Bad  enough,  surelj;  when  did  this  happen?" 

"  Night  afore  last ;  we've  cleaned  up  a  bit  since,  but 
the  crew  wont  work  much  under  mc,  an'  we're  short 
handed.  First  we  dug  out  the  dead  bodies,  sewed  'em  up 
as  best  we  could,  an'  put  'em  overboard.  Then  I  rigged 
up  this  wheel  &U,  so  as  to  keep  an  engine  going,  and 
hung  on,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  There 
wasn't  nothing  else  I  could  do." 

"No,  I  presume  not,"  and  my  eyes  rested  thought- 
fully on  the  scene  forward.  "  How  is  the  hull  —  sound? 
You  seem  sunk  deeply." 

"That's  cargo,  sir;  full  to  the  hatches.  The  ship's 
dry  as  a  bone;  have  had  the  well  sounded  every  three 
hours." 

"And  what  about  the  crew?" 

"Just  so,  so;  a  crimp  brought  them  aboard  drunk, 
an'  we  were  not  at  sea  long  enough  for  the  mates  to 
whip  them  into  shape  when  this  thing  happened.  I'm 
no  deck  officer,  Mr.  Hollis,  and  they  don't  take  orders 
from  me  very  well.     I  call  'em  a  damned  hard  lot." 

I  made  no  comment,  endeavoring  to  turn  all  these 
facts  over  in  my  mind,  and  reach  some  decision.  It 
was  evident  enough  what  was  wanted,  and  how  I  could 
best  serve;  but  would  they  be  satisfied  with  the  offer 
which  I  felt  willing  to  make?  It  was  far  from  my  desire 
to  assume  command  of  the  Indian  Chief,  and  guide  her 
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deitiuiet  on  a  long  outward  voyage,  to  whatertr  port 
her  cargo  had  been  consigned.  What  that  port  wat 
made  »light  difference,  for  my  whole  dciire  wat  to 
return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  New  York.  I  would, 
however,  assume  temporary  command,  and  consent  to 
navigate  the  vessel  to  the  nearest  American  port,  where 
a  comp  skipper  might  be  procured,  and  a  li^w 

crew  obtained.    Indeed,  under  the  laws  of  the  sea,  this 
duty  was  aU  that  could  be  expected  of  me;  all  I  had 
any  right  to  do.    In  every  essential  this  was  a  salvage 
job;  I  had  found  the  freighter  floating  helplessly  on  the 
hi^h  seas,  and  my  skill  alone  would  bring  her  safely  into 
iiarbor.     To  this  end  I  possessed  authority,  and  could 
compel  the  obedience  of  the  crew,  an  obedience  wliich, 
no  doubt,  they  would  grant  willingly  enough  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  safely  ashore.     But  if  I  attempted 
more  than  this,  and  assumed  command  for  the  long 
voyage,  I  should  be  captain  in  name  only,  possessing  no 
real  authority  on  board,  untU  after  we  reached  the  port 
of  consignment,  and  I  had   communicated  with   the 
owners,  and  received  their  endorsement.     The  Indian 
Chief  possessed  no  wireless  outfit,  and  whatever  I  did 
must  be  on  my  own  judgment.     These  considerations 
flashed  swiftly  through  ray  mind,  and  I  attained  deci- 
sion before  Masters  again  spoke.    I  would  navigate  the 
hoat  to  the  nearest  port  on  the  American  coast,  notify 
the  owners,  and  then  leave  them  to  do  as  they  pleased 
wilh    essel  and  crew.    I  cared  nothing  for  the  salvage; 
the  presence  of  the  disabled  steamer  in  these  waters  had 
saved  our  lives,  which  was  reward  enough  surely     All  I 
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cared  for  wai  to  get  mjtelf  and  the  young  lady  safely 
ashore.  Why,  even  if  further  adventure  appealed  to 
me,  I  could  never  consent  to  drag  that  girl  about  with 
me  to  whatever  foreign  port  awaited  the  Chief's  cargo. 
My  thought  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  Master's 
voice. 

"It  sorter  seemed  to  me,  Mr.  Hollis,"  he  was  saying, 

"  thet  maybe  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  explain  these 

things  before  you  went  into  the  cabin.    You'U  naturally 

-*.  to  know  just  the  condition  before  you  decide 

what  to  do." 

"I  have  decided,  Masters,"  I  answered  briefly. 
"There  is  only  one  thing  I  can  do  legaUy,  and  that  is 
navigate  the  Indian  Chief  to  the  nearest  American  port, 
and  surrender  her  to  her  owners.  As  a  licensed  cap- 
tain of  steam  I  have  authority  to  assume  command  to 
this  extent,  but  no  more.  It  is  a  salvage  job,  and  I 
would  be  within  my  legal  rights,  but  if  I  continued  the 
voyage,  and  later  the  owners  should,  for  any  reason, 
choose  to  disown  my  act,  it  would  place  me  ir  a  serious 
position." 

"  I  reckoned  you  would  look  at  it  that  way,  sir.  I'm 
no  sea  kwyer,  but  I  sorter  figured  it  out  about  as  you 
do.    But  that  ain't  the  situation  exactly." 

"What  isn't?" 

"  Why  this  owner  business,  sir.  You  see  the  ownt. 
of  the  Indian  Chief,  an'  every  pound  o'  cargo  below 
hatches,  is  on  board  here." 

"  The  owner  is  on  board ! " 

"That's  the  gospel  truth;  that's  why  I  took  the 
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trouble  to  ketp  you  here,  .nd  teU  you  what  I  h.T^ 

fc«fore  you  went  down  «,d  met  hin,.  .ir.    It  givei  you  • 

chance  to  think  out  your  l>eit  courie." 
"But  if  the  man  i.  aboard,  why  did  he  not  appear 

on  deck  to  give  u,  welcome?    Surely  our  arrival  mu.t 
have  been  of  interest?" 

"Likely  as  not  he  hasn't  even  heard  yet  that  you  are 
aboard.  You  see.  his  cabin  is  on  the  starboard  side 
astern,  and  he  would  see  nothing  from  them  ports. 
Besides,  Mr.  HoUis,  he  is  lan-e,  and  it  is  a  bit  hard  for 
hun  to  get  around  on  a  sh  without  help.  What  do 
you  say,  sir?  Shall  we  go  down  now,  an'  talk  it  over 
below?" 

"The  sooner  the  better."  I  said,  with  a  glance  over 
the  port  rail.  "The  fog  is  thickening  out  yonder  and 
we  may  have  a  rough  night.  The  steamer  would  ride  a 
heavy  sea  better  with  some  mOre  of  that  riffle  over- 
board." 


1 
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CONTRABAND  OF  WAS. 

THE  knowledge  that  the  owner  was  actually  on 
board  changed  the  entire  situation.  I  would  have 
to  argue  it  out  with  him  undoubtedly,  for  quite  natu- 
rally he  would  object  to  any  return  to  an  American  port. 
Well,  I  might  be  in  for  a  disagreeable  interview,  but  I 
had  made  up  my  mind,  and  it  was  not  to  be  changed  by 
any  bluster,  or  offer  of  high  wages. 

"  Come  on  then,  Masters,"  I  said  brusquely.    "  Let's 
get  this  over  with." 

The  after  cabin  extended  from  rail  to  rail,  the  door 
opening  directly  from  the  main  deck.  It  was  of  fairly 
good  size,  plainly  furnished,  a  great  contrast  to  the 
handsome  sea-parlor  of  the  Esmeralda,  but  familiar 
enough  to  me.  A  bare  table  extended  lengthwise,  its 
wooden  surface  stained  and  disfigured.  A  lantern,  its 
globe  discolored  with  smoke,  dangled  from  a  blackened 
beam  overhead,  and  a  small  coal  stove,  red  with  rust, 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  front  of  the  mizzen 
mast,  its  ill-jointed  pipe  leading  somewhere  astern. 
The  carpet  was  of  rag,  rather  gay  in  coloring,  and 
showing  unmistakable  signs  of  long  use,  and  the  paint- 
work, originally  cream,  had  long  ago  faded  into  a  dirty 
yellow.  Stateroom  doors  opened  along  either  side,  so 
close  together  as  to  prove  them  mere  closets,  containing 
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no  other  conveniences  than  a  sleeping  berth  or  two. 
The  cabin,  however,  was  well  lighted,  much  of  its  front 
being  open  to  the  deck,  and  having  also  a  dead-light 
above.     Masters  led  the  way  around  the  butt  of  the 
mast,  and  I  followed.  ?  v.'-n^  taken  all  this  in  at  a  glance 
There  were  two     .bins  asuuT,  occupying  apparently 
the  full  width  of  th .  vessel,  nad  the  engineer  rapped 
with  his  knuckles   ,..   the  pauel  of  the  nearest  door. 
There  was  no  response,  but  a  second  attempt  resulted 
in  a  voice  bidding  us  enter. 

It  was  a  pleasant  enough  interior,  lighted  by  two 
ports,  but  showing  no  attempt  at  decoration.     There 
was  a  rug  underfoot,  two  chairs  upholstered  in  leather, 
a    big    sea    chest,    and    a    desk    littered    with    papers 
Shelves  held  a  fair  collection  of  books,  while  two  bunks 
occupied  the  far  corner!     A  man  arose  from  one  of 
the  chairs,  and  faced  us,  the  light  from  the  stern  port 
shining  full  upon  him.     He  was  tall,  delicate  looking, 
his  features  bearing  marks  of  pain,  yet  certainly  not 
over  thirty  years  of  age.    He  was  not  at  all  like  what  I 
had  expected  to  see,  and  I  faced  him  in  surprise.     He 
had  taken  a  step  toward  us,  limping  slightly,  but  at 
sight  of  a  stranger  paused. 

"Whom  have  yon  here,  Masters?"  he  asked,  his 
eyes  on  my  face.    « Is  there  another  vessel  near  ns?  » 

"No,  sir,"  and  the  engineer  stood,  hat  in  hand,  awk- 
wardly shifting  his  weight.  «  We  have  picked  up  some 
castaways.  This  man  here  is  Captain  Hollis.  late  of 
the  Atlas  Line." 

"Indeed."  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  his  eyes  look- 
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ing  direct  into  mini.  "I  regret  your  misfortune,  sir, 
but  your  coming  is  a  Godsend  to  us.  Your  ship  was 
wrecked?" 

"Sunk  in  collision,"  I  answered.  "But  it  was  not 
my  ship:  I  have  not  been  to  sea  for  several  years  in 
any  position  of  command.  On  this  occasion  I  was  a 
guest  on  board  a  steam  yacht  belonging  to  Gerald  Car- 
rington,  of  New  York.  The  name  of  the  vessel  was  the 
Esmeralda,  I  need  not  relate  the  details  just  at  pres- 
ent, but  three  of  us  have  been  picked  up  by  this  ship." 

"  Three  —  all  passengers  ?  " 

"Yes  —  one  was  a  woman." 

"  Yet,  if  I  understood  Masters  aright,  you  have  been 
in  the  merchant  service?" 

"  In  every  capacity :  when  I  retired  I  was  captain  of 
the  freighter  Vulcan." 

He  stood  silent  a  moment,  thoughtfully  considering 
me,  and  I  could  not  determine  whether  or  not  he  was 
altogether  pleased.  Finally,  having  apparently  reached 
some  decision,  his  gaze  shifted  to  tlie  face  of  the  burly 
engineer. 

"I  will  talk  with  Captain  Hollis,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  and,  perhaps,  you  had  better  return  on  deck.  Masters, 
and  keep  an  eye  out;  the  fog  thickens,  and  we  are  in 
the  track  of  ships." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  engineer's  bulky  figure, 
the  owner  motioned  me  to  a  chair,  while  he  took  another 
himself.  He  seemed  dpubtful  just  how  to  begin,  open- 
ing a  drawer  in  the  desk,  and  bringing  out  cigars. 
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"You  smoke,  doubtless?" 

I  thank  you  —  yes." 
"I  hardly  loiow  how  best  to  approach  my  subject » 
he  sa,d  soberly.  "If  ,ou  were  merely  a  shipwreeUed 
jchant  captain,  I  could  make  you  a  rather  attractive 
offer;  but,  as  you  have  retired  from  the  sea,  that  would 
probably  prove  no  special  inducement." 

"The  pay,  you  mean?     WeU,  hardly:    I  have  no 
desire  for  a  berth." 

"So  I  supposed,  or  else  you  would  scarcely  have 
been  one  of  Carrington's  guests  for  a  yachting  cruise 
I  presume  Masters  told  you  the  fix  we  are  in?'f 

«.-'^v'  ^t  '*''"^'  '"  ^'"^'''^  ^'  ^  ^^^r  heard  of  at 

fe^ly  wJLng  to  ser..  you  so  far  as  I  can.  I  o^e  you 
this  for  picking  us  up  from  an  open  boat.  With  your 
permission,  sir,  and  without  mentioning  pay,  I  will 
agree  to  take  command  of  the  Indian  Chief,  and  sail  her 
to  the  nearest  American  port,  where  you  can  procure 
officers,  and,  ,f  ne.        ry,  a  new  crew." 

He  sat  silent   c  te  hand  crumpling  a  paper  on 

the  desk,  his   foreh^ad  creased,  the  lines  of  his  face 

show.       l,,rly.     He  appeared  to  hesitate,  uncertain 

now  best  to  answer  me. 

H^ir~'r/"*^'^   »PP«ciale   your   offer,    Cptai, 
Hol«      II  „  .  „„,i  liberal  one,  because,  if  I  Low 

11  iTn  T\  '"  """  ""°«  •>■■">  'Wp  and 
ZL,  , ''•'';°'™*''  off^tagyou-a.  lea.t  that  was 
<«y  8r.l  thought -the  suu,  „i  three  hundred  .  month  to 
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take  (rommand,  the  contract  to  remain  in  force  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  voyage,  if  you  so  desired.  This 
you  will  not  consider?  The  money  argument  has  no 
weight?" 

I  smiled,  but  shook  my  head. 

"  Then  there  is  nothing  left  me,  except  to  appeal  to 
your  humanity,"  he  went  on,  leaning  forward,  his  eyes 
on  mine.  "If  you  were  an  ordinary,  rough  sea  dog,  I 
should  hesitate  to  make  such  an  appeal,  or  reveal  to  you 
the  desperate  position  in  which  I  find  myself.  But  you 
are  not ;  while,  undoubtedly,  you  are  a  good  sailor,  you 
are  also  a  gentlemar  You  belong,  I  suspect,  to  my 
class,  and  I  can  give  /u  my  confidence,  trust  you  with 
my  secret.     Is  this  n      uue?" 

"I  hope  I  am  worthy  of  such  faith,"  I  answered 
wonderingly,  as  he  paused. 

"  I  repose  that  faith  in  you,  and  ask  you  to  face  this 
situation  from  my  standpoint.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of 
the  Indian  Chief,  and  also  of  her  cargo.  Every  dollar 
I  possess  on  this  earth  is  tied  up  on  board  this  vessel. 
That  is  why  I  sailed  as  supercargo ;  I  dare  not  trust  the 
venture  to  an}  me  else.  Under  the  hatches  I  have  a 
cargo  vc^iued  at  nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  It  was 
purchased  and  shipped  on  the  strength  of  a  contract 
signed  by  a  high  official  of  one  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, yet  the  responsibility  of  payment  rests  upon 
myself  and  a  few  intimate  friends.  If  the  Indian  Chief 
safely  discharges  this  cargo,  within  a  designated  time, 
at  a  certain  port,  or  contingent  thereto,  I  shall  make 
a  fortune,  and  retain  my  honor  as  a  merchant.    If  not, 
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tnen  I  am  a  ruined  man,  Mr.  Honis.  and  my  reputetion 
w  gone  also." 

"What  port?" 

"  Hamburg." 

"Your  contract  fien  is  with  Germany?  Who  was 
the  purchasing  agent?" 

"The  military  attache  at  Washington." 

"You  have  his  signature?" 

"Yes;  but  not  with  me  here.  I  took  precaution  to 
forward  that  by  mail  to  an  American  banker  in  Berlin." 

I  leaned  forward,  deeply  interested  by  now  iu  his 
unusual  story. 

"Then  I  presume  your  cargo  is  largely  munitions  of 
war?  " 

"Of  that  nature  —  yes." 

"From  what  port  did  you  sail?" 

"Baltimore,  July  twenty-sixth;  we  were  held  back 
withm  the  capes  for  two  days  by  a  severe  storm." 

"Then  you  have  not  heard  of  the  declarations  of 
war  in  Europe?" 

His  eyes  widened,  his  pale  face  grew  whiter  than 
ever. 

"War  m  Europe;  already  declared!"  he  exclaimed. 
"Is  that  actually  true?  We  carry  no  wireless,  and 
have  spoken  with  no  vessel  since  we  left  the  Chesapeake. 
What  nations  are  at  war?" 

"The  last  message  we  received  on  the  Esmeralda 
was  that  Germany  and  Austria  were  already  pitted 
agamst  France,  Russia,  and  England.  The  German 
troops  had  invaded  Belgium  in  an  effort  to  reach  Paris 
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.to     fo        :"  °"  "^*°*  '  ««•'  British  battle- 
.I..P.  r.cu,g  Ward  New  York,  pa„«i  „,.     she  ,a, 
-der  order,  to  boWe  up  the  Ger™,  ,i„e„.     mJ 
see  jour  manifest?"  iv-»ay  i 

1.T  .  r  '    °'"  '  "°'''''  '''*""y  """-ed  by  thi. 

vawo.  .te J  -^he;'::^,:  .tzir"'^  °'"  "■' 

Why,  really,  I  can  fca^j,     ^^j^  ,, 

I  e«l.™cd.  "You  ,ell  ™o  thee  good,  were  .cZ  I'v 
contracted  for  hy  the  German  goveLent  J^Ttt 
open  market?"  «c"i.  m  ine 

"Not  exactly  i„  ,he  open  market,  Mr.  Holli,      It 
"■as  all  accomplished  in  mv  name-  I  .  ■ 

«.e  transaction.     Cert.r;„r   /       "'  ""  '""""'  '" 
won    me   tK.         .  ■""'  P*"™''  «l««ons 

won   me   the   contract,   my   mother   being  a   relative 

:L:^f  °"''"-     ^"^  "^■'«'«-  -^  cond!..^: 

lol'J^I^^  r^°:" "'  ^^  "'*  p"-'-«  would 

Orleans,  but  th?.'  :  s'solTirk?"'^   '™"   '^^" 
accpn'pH  tv,^    a-  ,  mistake.     As  soon  as  I 

Brroit  tir  ™^ ''- '--''  ^-^  ^--^^^^^  - 

'•Ther    were  other  shipments,  then?" 

1  thmk  so,  from  southern  ports  » 
I  arose  to  m,  feet,  wallced  across  to  the  port,  and 
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stared  out  into  the  thickenmg  mist  overhanging  the 
water.  The  man  did  not  move,  or  speak,  and  I  turned 
again  to  find  him  with  head  buried  in  his  arms  on  the 
desk.  His  attitude  of  complete  despair  was  fuU  of 
pathetic  appeal. 

"  I  am  no  international  lawyer,"  I  said  gravely,  "  but 
there  is  scarcely  an  item  on  that  manifest  which  is  not 
contraband  of  war.     The  getting  of  this  cargo  into 
Hamburg,  or  any   jther  port  of  Germany  now,  will  be 
ahnost    impossible,    a    mere    gambler's    chance.      The 
guard  lines  are  probably  not  yet  entirely  closed;  luck 
and  good  seamanship  might  indeed  discover  an  opening, 
but  English  and  French  war  vessels  are  no  doubt  gath- 
ering along  the  coast  like  birds  of  prey." 
He  lifted  his  head. 
"  The  German  navy  is  strong." 

"Yes;  but   not  strong  enough   to  cope  with  both 
Great  Britam  and  France.    For  a  while,  however,  they 
may  succeed  in  keeping  open  a  passage  through  the 
North  Sea.     That  would  be  your  only  hope,  for  the 
English  channel  will  h"  closed  already." 
"  You  have  sailed  the  northern  course?  " 
"Twice;   to   ^'hristiania,   Norway;   the   route   is   a 
stormy  one,  but  not  especially  dangerous  at  this  season 
of  the  year.    The  Indian  Chief  sails  under  th .  United 
States  flag?" 
"Yes." 

"That  might  prevent  a  search,  providing  you  had  a 
good  expkjation  ready,  especially  as  you  hft  port 
before  war  was  declared.     However,  spies  are  every- 
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where,  aod  the  nature  of  the  cargo  aboard  may  b« 
known.  If  so,  every  cruiser  on  watch  has  already  been 
notified  by  wireless." 

He  arose  to  his  feet  facing  me,  his  slender  hands 
opcp"ng  and  closing  nervously,  his  face  white  and 
drawn. 

"  I  realize  all  this,  Captain  HoUis,"  he  said,  his  voice 
trembling,  "and  also  that  there  still  remains  a  chance 
of  success.    I  like  your  face,  your  manner  of  fronting 
things.    I  think  you  are  the  very  man  whom  God  has 
sent  to  me  in  this  emergency.    Listen ;  I  tell  you  I  am 
absolutely  ruined  unless  I  complete  this  voyage.    I  am 
a  young  man,  not  over  thirty,  but  my  health  is  gone. 
You  can  see  I  am  practically  a  physical  wreck,  yet  I 
am  thp  only  support  of  an  aged  mother,  and  three 
younger  children.    Two  years  ago  no  one  had  brighter 
prospects  in  life  than  I;  now  I  am  struggling  des- 
pei-..My  for  mere  existence.    A  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  i  met  with  a  serious  accident;  I  need  not  go  into 
details  —  the  result  you  can  see  by  looking  at  me.    For 
eight  months  I  was  in  a  hosp'tal  in  New  York,  lingering 
between  life  and  death.    There  was  no  one  to  attend  to 
my  business  affairs,  and  everything  went  to  the  dogs. 
When  I  got  out  again  all  that  was  left  me  was  this 
vessel,  a  reputation   for  business  ability,  and  a  few 
thousand  dollars.    This  contract  came  to  me  as  a  God- 
send; it  was  so  arranged  that  I  was  able  to  carry  it 
with  a  little  help.    If  successful,  it  will  put  me  on  my 
feet  again.** 

"You  are  not  German?" 
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**  Not  a  drop  of  Teuton  blood  is  in  my  veini,  so  far 
as  I  know.  I  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  war, 
or  even  asked  the  nature  of  the  shipments." 

"  I  understand.  Of  course  it  makes  little  difference 
where  one's  sympathies  chance  to  be  in  a  case  like  this." 
I  put  my  and  on  his  a.ioulder,  and  looked  into  his 
eyes.  "  You  have  been  perfectly  frank  with  me ;  now  I 
am  going  to  be  just  as  frank  with  you.  I  believe  your 
story,  and  my  whole  inclination  is  to  stand  by,  and  help 
you  through.  I  have  got  a  fair  omount  of  sporting 
blood  in  me,  and,  while,  I  confess,  I'd  rather  do  my 
fighting  on  the  other  side  in  this  particular  affair,  yet, 
for  your  sake,  it  would  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  shove 
the  bow  of  this  old  hooker  into  a  German  port.  It 
would  be  some  trick  that,  to  test  both  nerve  ond  sea- 
manship. I  don't  say  it  can  be  done;  but  there  is  a 
fighting  chance,  and  every  wild  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins  urpes  me  to  try  it  — " 

"You  will!"  he  interrupted  eagerly,  hir.  eyes  glow- 
mg.    "  You  mean  you  are  going  to  make  the  attempt?  " 

"No,  I  didn't  say  that,  my  friend;  only  that  such  is 
my  natural  inclination.  If  there  was  only  my  own  peril, 
my  own  time,  to  be  considered,  I  would  shake  hands 
with  you  instantly,  and  accept  the  adventure.     But 

there  is  another  on  board  this  ship  to  be  considered 

a  woman,  whose  comfort  and  wishes  I  cannot  ignore. 
We  have  been  shipwrecked  together,  and  my  first  duty 
is  to  her.  I  can  give  you  no  pledge,  sir,  without  her 
permission.  I  cannot  compel  her  by  force  to  take  such 
a  voyage  as  this  Wiii  be." 
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"  But  the  could  be  tranahipped ! " 

"Which  wjuld  at  once  reveal  our  whereabouts,  and 
probable  course.  Any  vessel  speaking  us  would  make 
report  as  soon  as  it  reached  harbor.  Our  only  safe 
method  of  procedure  will  be  to  keep  far  enough  away 
from  any  passing  vessel  during  daylight  to  escape 
recognition,  and  to  run  the  main  European  routes  by 
night.  If  we  so  much  as  speak  a  ship,  it  will  double 
our  peril  of  capture;  the  wireless  is  our  greatest 
enemy." 

"Then  what  is  it  you  propose  doing?" 

"Just  this:  I'll  go  out  now,  and  talk  with  the  lady. 
I'll  explain  the  whole  situation  to  her  fully,  so  that  she 
will  understand  every  detail." 

"But  is  this  fair  to  me?" 

"  Yes,  perfectly  fair.  She  is  no  weak-nerved  creature 
to  be  awed  by  perU.  She  is  a  healthy,  sensible  girl, 
ready  to  do  her  part  anywhere;  her  sympathy  will  all 
be  with  you.  Anyway,  I  shall  leave  the  affair  entirely 
to  her  decision.  I'll  give  you  my  answer  in  thirty  min- 
utes." 

I  shook  hands  with  him,  conscious  again  of  the 
pathetic  pleading  of  his  eyes  as  they  met  mine.  As  I 
turned  to  go,  he  sank  down  into  the  chair,  a  disconso- 
late figure,  with  haggard  face  toward  me.  As  I  closed 
the  door,  and  stood  outside  in  the  main  cabin,  it  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  I  did  not  know  the  man's 
name.  Masters  had  not  mentioned  it ;  I  had  not  asked, 
nor  did  I  recall  noticing  the  signature  on  the  manifest. 
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AS  I  emerged  from  behind  the  butt  of  the  mizzen- 
mast  the  only  person  visible  was  a  long-legged 
cabin  boy  industriously  rubbing  away  at  a  grease  spot 
on  the  deck.  He  was  not  aware  of  my  presence  until  I 
spoke,  when  he  gazi-d  up  at  me  across  his  shoulder,  with 
seeming  little  intelligence  in  his  dull  eyes. 

"Do  you  know  which  of  these  staterooms  the  lady 
was  given .'  " 

"How's  that,  sir?" 

"The  woman  who  came  on  board  an  hour  ago,"  I 
explained.     "Where  was  she  put?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir;  over  there;  I  just  took  her  in  a  needle 
an'  some  thread." 

"All  right  —  what  is  your  name?" 

"Joe  —  Joe  Moon,  sir." 

I  crossed  over  nnd  rapped  at  the  stateroom  door, 
which  had  a  figure  five  stenciled  on  the  upper  panel. 
The  boy  stood  up,  and  watched  me  curiously,  rag  in 
hand. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  asked. 

"  This  is  Hollis ;  could  you  spare  me  a  few  moments?  " 
"Certainly;  I  will  come  out  directly,"  she  laughed, 
"  I  have  been  doing  some  emergency  mending." 
I  picked  out  a  chair,  and  sat  down. 
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"Joe,"  I  $aid,  rather  firmly,  not  altogether  enjoying 
his   rigid  scrutiny.     "I  am  going  to  command  this 
steamer  imtil  we  make  port,  so  you  will  take  your  orders 
from  me.    You  understand?  '* 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Very  well  then;  go  ahead  into  the  galley  until 
you're  sent  for.  Tell  the  cook  to  have  supper  aft  at 
seven  sharp." 

He  disappeared,  and  a  moment  later  the  door  of 
number  five  opened,  and  the  girl  greeted  me  pleasantly, 
crossing  the  cabin  swiftly,  and  extending  her  hand,  as 
I  Arose  to  my  feet.  If  her  gray  suit  had  greatly  suf- 
fered, my  eyes  failed  to  note  the  extent  of  damage,  while 
she  had  contrived  to  rearrange  her  hair,  and  her  eyes 
were  no  longer  haggard. 

"I    feel    actually    bom    anew,    Mr.    Hollis,"    she 
exclaimed.    "  I  am  almost  afraid  I  was  losing  my  nerve 
in  that  little  boat.     Where  is  this  steamer  bound?" 
"  That  is  what  I  called  upon  you  to  discuss." 
"  Called  upon  me  to  discuss ;  how  ridiculous !    What 
should  a  girl  know  about  such  things?" 

"  It  is  rather  odd,  I  confess ;  but,  as  it  happens,  the 
situation  is  a  strange  one.  You  know  nothing  about 
the  conditions  on  board?" 

"  Very  little ;  only  that  the  ship  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  several  men  killed.  You  came  to  tell  me 
about  it?" 

"  Yes ;  sit  down  here,  and  I  will  give  you  the  whole 
story.  The  captain  and  both  mates  are  dead ;  the  fellow 
on  deck  in  charge  when  we  came  aboard  was  the  chief 
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engmeer.  The  owner  of  boat  and  cargo,  howerer,  u 
here;  I  have  just  been  talking  with  him  in  the  cabin 
yonder.  He  i«  in  poor  health,  and  crippled  in  one 
limb." 

"What  is  his  name?'* 

"Foolishly  I  forgot  to  ask,  and  Masters  — that  is 
the  name  of  the  engineer  —  neglected  to  mention  it  when 
he  introduced  us.  However,  that  makes  no  difference 
in  the  facts.    I'll  tell  you  the  story,  as  briefly  as  I  can." 

She  listened  intently,  leaning  forward  in  her  chair, 
her  ringless  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  on  my  face.  The 
simple  story  seemed  to  thrill  her,  breathing  as  it  did 
the  mystery  and  romance  of  the  sea.  Again  and  again 
she  interrupted  with  some  swift  question,  or  exclamation 
of  surprise,  but  generally  remained  silent,  her  lips 
parted  in  breathless  anticipation. 

"And  that,  Miss  Vera,"  I  said  at  last,  " is  the  present 
situation.     It  is  for  you  to  furnish  the  final  solution." 
"For  me!    You  tell  me  all  this  merely  to  leave  the 
decision  with  me?" 

"Yes;  I  shall  do  nothing  against  your  expressed 
wish." 

"Why  —  but  what  would  you  do,  if  you  were  here 
alone?" 

"  That  would  be  entirely  different.  I  have  no  family, 
no  near  relatives  living;  not  even  any  special  friends  to 
mourn  greatly  over  my  demise.  I  might  willingly  risk 
my  life  in  such  an  adventure,  and  think  little  of  it.  I 
know  the  sea,  and  its  perils,  and  such  a  game  as  vhis  is 
likely  to  have  its  attractions.    I  confess  frankly  that  if 
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I  was  here  alone  on  board  I  should  probably  accept  the 
chance.** 

"You  —  jou  consider  the  attempt  very  danger- 
ous?'* 

"Of  capture,  and  possible  imprisonment  —  yes. 
Probably  our  lives  will  not  be  in  any  special  peril.  We 
have  no  arms  with  which  to  resist  If  once  overhauled 
a  prize  crew  would  be  put  on  board,  and  we  would  be 
taken  to  the  nearest  British,  or  French  port,  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  Our  cargo,  destined  for  the  Grerman 
government,  would  be  amply  su£Scient  to  condemn  us. 
Under  the  circumstances,  our  own  country  would  make 
no  effort  to  protect  us." 

"Yet  you  believe  there  is  actually  a  chance  to  get 
through  safely?" 

"A  chance,  that's  about  all;  it  is  purely  a  question 
of  good  luck,  and  good  seamanship.  I'd  rather  like  to 
serve  that  fellow  in  there;  he's  certainly  up  against  it 
hard;  absolutely  ruined  if  this  venture  fails.  But  it 
means  danger,  no  doubt  of  that.  I  should  not  mind, 
but  I  cannot  expose  you  to  hardship,  and  possible 
imprisonment." 

Her  eyes  were  shining,  and  her  hand  reached  forth, 
unconsciously,  and  rested  on  mine. 
"How  long  would  it  require?" 

"Weeks  probably;  I  should  choose  the  more  northern 
route,  around  Scotland,  and  then  skirt  the  Norway 
coast  through  the  North  Sea.  Those  are  stormy  waters ; 
and  besides  we  shall  have  to  jockey  back  and  forth  to 
escape  being  seen,  and  reported." 
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"  To  place  me  on  some  other  vessel  at  sea  would  spoU 
your  plan,  Mr.  Mollis  ?»' 

"It  would  render  our  chances  of  success  much  less. 
The  only  possibility  would  be  the  meeting  of  some 
American  ship,  homeward  bound,  whose  capUin  would 
promise  to  make  no  report.  Such  a  one  might  be  hard 
to  find,  especially  if  he  suspected  we  were  endeavoring 
to  carry  munitions  of  war  to  Germany;  then  if  we  closed 
his  mouth  that  would  be  no  guarantee  that  his  crew 
would  not  talk,  so  soon  as  they  landed." 

"  Do  you  believe  the  Germans  are  right  in  this  war  — 
that  you  ought  to  aid  them?  " 

"I  cannot  answer  that,"  I  answered  honestly 
enough,  "for  I  do  not  fully  understand  the  conditions. 
To  be  perfectly  frink,  however,  my  sympathies  are 
with  England  and  France.  In  this  case  I  am  not  con- 
sidering either  side,  but  the  poor  devil  who  owns  this 
ship  and  cargo.  What  we  carry  on  board  here  wiU  not 
be  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  its  loss  will  spell  ruin  to 
him,  and  that  is  the  thought  which  influences  me." 

"And  I  could  not  even  dispatch  a  messaire  — wire- 
less?" 

"The  Indian  Chief  has  no  equipment.  No,  Miss 
Vera,  we  shall  be  absolutely  lost  to  the  world  until  we 
are  either  captured,  or  safe  in  some  German  port. 
Even  then  it  may  prove  extremely  difBcult  to  com- 
municate with  our  friends.  I  would  not  deceive  you  — 
the  project  is  both  a  desperate,  and  a  dangerous  one." 
The  girl  remained  silent,  her  eyes  lowered  to  the 
deck.    I  had  said  all  possible,  determined  as  I  was  not 
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to  influence  her  decision.  As  she  did  not  speak,  or 
change  her  attitude,  I  arose  and  walked  across  the 
cabin  to  where  I  could  look  out  forward.  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  hoped  her  decision  would  be,  for  my  sym- 
pathies were  about  equally  divided  between  the  des- 
perate man  sitting  alone  in  the  after  cabin  and  this 
girl  so  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  meet  this  emergency. 
As  to  my  own  interests,  and  inclinations,  they  were 
entirely  blotted  out. 
"Mr.  Hollis." 

"  Yes,"  I  turned,  and  met  her  questioning  eyes. 
"I  must   decide   this?     You  mean  to  leave  it   all 
to  me?" 

"There  is  no  other  way." 

"  But  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I  thought  at  first 
I  could  answer  yes,  gladly.  I  am  not  afraid,  not  the 
least  bit  afraid ;  and  if  I  could  only  get  some  word  back 
to  my  people  in  New  York  that  I  am  safe,  I  would 
almost  welcome  the  adventure.  I  am  only  a  girl,  you 
know,  and  I  —  I  like  such  things.  But  they  will  worry 
horribly,  for  they  have  no  knowledge  of  where  I  am. 
No  one  knows.  I  —  I  have  simply  disappeared,  and 
papa  will  have  detectives  hunting  for  me,  and  will  have 
to  tell  mother.  They  will  imagine  all  sorts  of  horrid 
things.  Truly  it  —  it  doesn't  seem  as  though  I  could 
remain  here,  and  —  and  n-t  even  let  them  know  that  I 
am  alive.  And  you  say  it  may  be  weeks,  or  even  months, 
before  I  could  get  a  message  to  America." 

"  I  am  afraid  so.  Miss  Vera :  I  wished  you  to  under- 
stand the  exact  truth." 
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•*  Oh !  I  do  not  think  th..t  'rould  be  right  —  do  you? '» 

"I  thought  you  might  feel  that  way,  and  so  mad* 

no  pledge  before  teiUng  you  the  story.     Of  course,  I 

knew  nothing  of  how  you  were  situated;  or  under  what 

circumstances  you  had  kft  home." 

"I  stole  away  unknown  to  anyone;  it  was  just  a  lark, 
a  foolish  joke.  No  one  knows  where  I  am." 
"  Your  home  then  is  in  New  York?  " 
"Yes;  aU  my  people  live  there."  She  hid  her  face 
m  her  hands.  "They  are  probably  wild  about  me  by 
now.  Oh!  I  cannot;  it  would  be  too  cruel.  If  I  could 
only  send  them  word!" 

I  touched  the  bent  head  gently  with  my  hand. 
"Do  not  worry,"  I  said  kindly.  "We  will  give  the 
scheme  up  entirely,  and  head  toward  tHe  nearest  Amer- 
ican port.  Perhaps  luck  may  favor  us,  and  if  we  meet 
an  American  ship,  we  can  tranship  you,  and  then  take 
a  chance,  knowing  that  you  are  safely  homeward 
bound." 

"But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  would  only 
mcrease  your  peril." 

"  It  might,  and  it  might  not.  At  least  I  wM  not  con- 
sent  to  have  you  implicated  in  the  affair  any  further 
than  you  are  now.  Your  first  duty  is  to  your  mother. 
I  wiU  not  sacrifice  you  to  help  our  friend  yonder  save 
his  fortune.    PU  give  him  my  answer  now." 

I  took  a  step  aft,  but  paused  suddenly,  for  the  door 
of  the  owner's  cabin  opened,  and  he  came  limping  forth, 
restmg  heavily  on  a  cane,  his  white  face  clearly  revealed 
m  th^  gUre  of  the  overhead  skylight.    I  stepp^  back 
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beside  the  girl,  who,  aroused  by  my  sudden  movement, 
glanced  quickly  up,  and  saw  him.  Almost  instantly 
she  was  upon  her  feet,  hesitated  an  instant  as  though 
perplexed  at  the  man's  appearance;  then  advanced, 
and  met  him. 

"Mr.  Bascom,"  she  exclaimed,  "can  this  indeed  be 
you?" 

"You  speak  my  name  certainly,'*  he  replied,  but 
gazing  into  her  face  seemingly  without  recognition. 
"Yet  I  do  not  recall  — " 

"  Oh,  yes  you  do !  surely  you  must,"  she  interrupted. 
"Why,  you  have  changed  more  than  I.  Do  you  not 
remember  the  moonlight  nights  at  Palm  Beach?  The 
fishing  parties  along  the  coast?" 

"  Vera ! "  he  cried,  a  note  of  delight  in  his  voice.  "  Of 
course  I  remember;  but  you  have  become  a  woman,  the 
very  last  person  in  the  world  I  expected  to  see.  And  so 
you  are  the  lady  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  rescue. 
Mr.  Hollis  never  even  mentioned  your  name." 

"There  was  no  reason  why  I  should,"  I  said,  "hav- 
ing no  thought  of  your  previous  acquaintance.  The 
young  lady  and  I  have  just  been  discussing  the  situ- 
ation—  " 

"Wait,  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Hollis,"  she  interrupted, 
her  eyes  still  on  Bascora's  face.  "  This  discovery  changes 
everything.    Mr.  Bascom  is  an  old  friend." 

"So  I  judge;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  let  that  influ- 
ence your  decision." 

"  But  it  will,  and  does ! "  a  certain  impetuous  appeal 
in  her  voice.     "I  did  not  understand  before,  as  I  do 
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now.  You  are  the  owner,  Mr.  Bascom?  This  ii  your 
boat,  and  cargo?" 

"Yes,  Vera;  things  hive  not  gone  very  well  with  me 
of  late,  and  my  entire  fortune  is  here,"  he  answered 
rather  bitterly. 

"  I  am  sorry ;  I  had  not  heard.  You  have  been  ter- 
ribly m  from  your  looks,  and  are  lame.  It  — it  was 
that  affair  in  New  York,  from  which  you  never  re- 
covered?" 

"  I  was  in  the  hospital  for  months,  and  scarceh  hoped 
to  live.  That  was  when  my  business  went  to  smash." 
"Father  never  told  me;  and  your  mother?" 
"  Is  living  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  rather  straitened 
circumstances,  and  iU;  my  younger  brother  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  school,  and  seek  employment."  He 
smiled  weakly.  "I  had  hoped  this  voyage  would  set 
us  all  on  our  feet  again." 

She  released  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  and  sank  down 
once  more  into  th  chair,  her  glance  leaving  his  face, 
and  seeking  mine. 

"  Mr.  Hollis,"  she  said,  almost  defiantly.     "  It  is  my 
wish  that  the  Indian  Chief  continue  its  voyage." 
"  But  I  cannot  consent  —  " 

"  You  left  this  decision  to  me.  You  said  plainly  that 
only  my  presence  on  board  deterred  you  from  accepting 
command.  WeU,  I  make  that  decision.  My  comfort, 
even  the  momentary  fear  which  my  family  may  feel 
over  my  strange  disappearance,  could  never  justify  my 
refusal  I  know  this  gentleman,  and  have  met  his 
mother;  we  were  good  friends     He  shall  not  be  ruined 
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through  any  whim  of  a  girl.  Whatever  may  occur  to 
us  during  the  next  few  weeks,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  my 
part.»' 

"You  mean  this?" 

"I  not  only  mean  it;  I  urge  you  to  go  ahead,  not 
considering  me  in  the  least." 

"I  cannot  quite  understand  so  sudden  a  change." 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  women,"  she  said, 
and  smiled.  "It  is  our  privilege  to  change  our  minds 
without  apparent  reason.  But  in  this  case  my  reason 
is  a  worthy  one."  She  paused,  her  manner  changing. 
"Surely  you  recall  who  Mr.  Bascom  is?" 

"Not  in  xhe  remotest  degree." 

"But  we  spoke  of  him  in  the  boat  —  Philip  Bascom." 

My  eyes  widened,  and  I  caught  my  breath. 

"  Good  God !  yes ;  now  I  recall  the  affair.  He  is  the 
man  Fergus  McCann  shot  in  the  hotel  restaurant.  That 
was  the  accident  he  speaks  of.  Why,  this  is  strange 
enough  to  be  fiction." 

Bascom  stood,  leaning  on  his  cane,  looking  at  us,  as 
though  failing  to  comprehend  >.;..  ^t  was  we  were  talk- 
ing about.  Possibly  he  did  not  catch  our  words  clearly, 
for  his  white  face  appeared  puzzled. 

"  You  speak  of  me?  "  he  asked,  "  of  my  difficulty  with 
McCann?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  earnestly. 

"Yes;  it  is  very  strange.  You  should  know  the 
truth.  There  were  three  of  us  who  escaped  together 
when  the  yacht  sank;  Mr.  Hollis,  myself,  and — Fergus 
McCann." 
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Batcom  •traightened,  his  lips  pressed  tight. 
"He  is  here  now;  a  guest  on  board  my  ship?" 
"Yes;  I  do  not  know  where— sleeping  in  one  of  the 
staterooms,  probably.  Mr.  HoUis  was  compelled  to 
strike  him  while  we  were  in  the  boat,  and  his  face  was 
badly  bruised.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  came  over 
the  side." 

Bascom's  expression  was  one  of  struggle,  as  he  stared 
into  our  faces.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  find  words ;  to 
even  control  his  mind. 

"  This  —  this  is  a  misfortune,"  he  said  finally.  "  I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  end.  I  have  sought  to  avoid  the 
man.  Miss  Vera,  do  you  know  the  truth  of  that  affair? 
not  the  newspaper  story,  but  the  facts?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  only  heard  that  the  trouble  occurred  over  Myra 
Bradley.  McCann  found  you  together,  and  shot  you 
in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage." 

"So  far  the  story  was  true;  but  I  was  not  at  the 
restaurant  with  Miss  Bradley.  I  had  never,  but  once 
before,  even  spoken  to  her.  She  called  me  to  her  table 
that  evening,  where  she  was  dining  alone,  to  question  me 
regarding  some  mutual  friends  in  Philadelphia.  Our 
brief  conversation  was  most  commonplace.  McCann 
shot  me  without  warning;  I  did  not  even  know  he  was 
near,  until  the  woman  screamed." 

"But,"  I  said,  as  he  paused,  "was  there  no  trial? 
That  was  not  the  newspaper  story." 

"I  know  it,"  bitterly,  "and  I  have  only  my  word  to 
give  you.     I  could  not  defend  myself,  and  no  one  else 
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made  any  effort  to  do  so.  McCann  had  money,  and 
influence;  I  wac  lying  unconscious  in  a  hospital.  The 
girl  was  shipped  off  to  Europe;  a  iraiter  swore  that  I 
drew  a.  revolver,  which  he  afterwards  picked  up  on  the 
floor;  the  police  exonerated  McCann  on  the  ground  of 
self  defense,  and  the  case  never  came  to  trial." 

I  held  out  my  hand. 

"  Having  had  some  experience  lately  with  McCann," 
I  said  heartily,  "I  am  perfectly  ready  to  accept  your 
version.  His  being  on  board  is  awkward  and  unpleas- 
ant, but  we  must  put  up  with  it  as  best  we  can.  Is  this 
your  thought,  Mr.  Bascom?" 

He  did  not  answer  at  once;  not  until  she  looked  up 
questioningly. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  possible,"  he  said  at  last,  but 
as  though  the  admission  hurt.  "My  nature  is  not  re- 
vengeful, although  I  certainly  have  no  feeling  of  kind- 
ness toward  this  man.  However,  this  is  my  ship,  and 
he  is  my  guest ;  as  long  as  he  remains  on  board,  I  shall 
treat  him  as  I  would  any  other  under  like  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that,"  the  girl  exclaimed. 
"Now  everything  is  all  right,  Mr.  Hoi";  ?" 

"As  nearly  so  as  we  can  make  it,"  I  .wered,  assum- 
ing an  ease  I  was  far  from  feeling.  ■  /our  decision  is 
that  we  continue  the  voyage  —  to  Germany?" 

"  To  wherever  Mr.  Bascom  desires  to  go." 

"Very  well,"  I  turned  to  the  other.  "And  you  ap- 
point me  captain,  delegating  to  me  full  authority?" 

"  I  do,  with  pleasure." 
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I  held  out  my  hand,  aurprised  to  note  the  strong 
grip  of  the  slender,  white  fingen  responding  to  my 
clasp 

"The  matter  is  settled  then,  let  the  result  prove 
what  it  may.  It  is  already  growing  dusk ;  I  will  go  on 
deck,  and  assume  command.'* 
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THT^      e  was  c«»t.     However  the  itrftnge  adren- 
.lire  i  light  eventually  end,  whatever  peril  lurked 
•heu J     ■  u'   it  was  now  too  late  for  regret.     The  full 
TMpuns  j'Mt/  I  had  assumed  almost  overwhelmed  me 
as  i  f)      .        ged  upon  deck,  but  there  came  to  m«  also 
a  spji  '   o."  ic '•'.:,..".     ,  which  brought  a  laugh  to  my 
lips  md  H  rh.  u^   ;o  my  shoulders.    Why  should  I  care? 
It  wa    her  J  0;"^,  not  mine;  and,  if  she  thought  enough 
of  thnl  wretlv  ( ?  a  man  in  the  cabin  below  to  make  such 
sacrifice,  the  affair  was  of  small  moment  to  me,  yet  it 
was  un  odd  chain  of  circumstances  which  had  flung  these 
people  together  here  in  mid-ocean.  A  moment  I  lingered 
at  the  port  rail,  staring  out  into  the  smother  of  the 
coming  dusk,  wondering  how  it  would  all  end,  before 
I  climbed  the  ladder  to  the  poop  deck. 

The  negro  was  at  the  wheel,  while  Masters  stood  aft 
gazing  astern.    He  was  not  aware  of  my  presence  until 
I  spoke  sharply. 
"Mr.  Masters." 
"Aye,  aye,  sir.** 

"  I  have  agreed  to  take  command  of  the  vessel  for  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage,"  I  said  quietly,  "  acd  would 
have  a  word  with  the  crew." 

"The  remainder  of  the  voyage,  sir?" 
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•*  Yw ;  the  tmmI  ha*  suffered  no  lerious  damage,  and 
there  are  surely  seamen  on  board  able  to  serve  aa  watch 
officers." 

"The  bosun  is  a  good  man,  sir." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Leayord." 

**\ery  well;  have  all  the  men  piped  aft.  I  do  not 
like  the  looks  of  the  sky,  or  the  sea,  and  we  must 
get  those  decks  cleared." 

"All  hands,  sir?" 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Masters.  They  have  had  rest 
enough,  I  imagine,  the  past  few  days.  Now  they  are  in 
for  a  spell  of  work." 

I  was  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  engineer's  man- 
ner, a  vague  suspicion  >  oming  \o  my  mind  u.ut  he 
also  rather  preferred  a  return  to  Baltimore,  and  that 
the  crew  might  desire  the  same  decision.    However,  the 
man   vvas  not  a  deck  officer,  and  confessed  to  having 
had  trouble  in  getting  the  ship's  work  done.    No  doubt 
this  was  the  main  difficulty,  but  those  fellows  would 
find  me  a  different  proposition.    As  I  went  fo  ward  to 
the  rail  I  noticed  that  both  Vera  ard  Bascom  had  come 
up  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  companion,  md  now  s'   od 
there  in  the  shadow,  where  they  could  bot.i  see  and  L  ar. 
McCann,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  wa     prol    bly 
asleep  below,  or  still  doctoring  his  discolored  optic.     I 
had  just  a  moment  to  observe  these  things  before  the 
nitn  began  to  appear  aft  the  main  naa    ,  and  form  in  a 
straggly  line  e  ross  the  deck,     l  he;    were,  indeed,  a 
rough-looking  lot.  even  for  a  freighter's  crew,  plainly 
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showing  the  effects  of  prolonged  debauches  ashore,  with 
several  among  them  still  manifestly  under  the  influence 
of  liquor.  The  attitude  of  most  of  them  was  plainly 
that  of  sullen  indifference,  although  some  of  the  younger 
ones  indulged  in  rough  horse-play,  laughing  insolently 
as  they  glanced  aft.  The  reestablishment  of  sea  dis- 
cipline on  board  was  evidently  to  be  my  first  task,  and 
my  teeth  clinched  tightly  as  my  eyes  swept  their  faces. 

"  Come  further  aft,  men,"  I  ordered  sternly.  "  Bosun, 
bring  them  closer  in  where  they  can  hear  what  I  say 
—  ay !  that's  more  like  it." 

I  stared  down  into  the  upturned  faces,  noting,  it 
seemed  to  me,  characteristics  of  every  race  on  earth, 
and  realizing  that  here  before  me  was  grouped  the  scum 
of  the  seven  seas. 

"Men,"  I  began,  gripping  the  rail,  and  speaking 
swiftly,  "  there  is  no  need  of  my  telling  you  what  has 
happened  to  the  Indian  Chief.  You  have  lost  shipmates, 
and  all  your  deck  officers,  and  have  been  drifting  help- 
lessly for  two  days.  It  is  the  future,  not  the  past,  we 
need  to  consider.  My  name  is  Hollis,  and  I  held  com- 
mand in  the  old  Atlas  Line.  The  owner  of  this  vessel 
and  cargo  — Mr.  Philip  Bascom  —  has  just  done  me 
the  honor  of  appointing  me  as  captain  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  voyage." 

The  fellows  remained  silent,  except  for  the  restless 
shuflling  of  their  feet  on  the  deck. 

"  And  what  is  the  vige  to  be,  Mister?  "  suddenly  asked 
a  hoarse  voice  back  m  the  group. 

"  The  same  one  you  signed  on  for,  of  course." 
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"Ter  Hamburg?" 
"  That's  where  we  lay  her  head." 
"But  ter  hell  wid  it;  we've  a  wrecked  ship,  an'  they 
tell  us  there's  a  war  on." 
"Who  tells  you  that?" 

"The  guy  that  come  aboard  along  with  yer;  he  told 
the  cook." 

"Weil,  war  or  no  war,  this  ship  cleared  before  there 
was  any  declaration,  and  you  feUows  shipped  with  her 
for  the  voyage." 

"  That's  a  damn  lie,"  sang  out  another  voice  shrilly. 
"  The  most  of  us  wus  signed  on  by  crimps." 

I  straightened  up,  determined  to  end  the  matter  then 
and  there. 

"We  have  had  enough  of  this,  lads,"  I  said  sternly, 
staring  straight  down  into  their  faces.  "  I  don't  know 
who  among  you  are  doing  all  of  this  talking,  but  I'll 
answer  you  this.  I  am  captain  of  the  Indian  Chief, 
and  if  any  of  you  want  to  try  out  whether  I  can  handle 
my  crew  or  not,  go  to  it.    Bosun,  come  here." 

The  man  named  separated  himself  from  the  others, 
and  slowly  climbed  the  ladder.  He  was  a  big  muscular 
fellow,  with  red  hair,  clipped  close  to  his  head,  and  intel- 
ligent blue  eyes. 

"  Your  name  is  Leayord?  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"This  is  your  first  voyage  on  the  Indian  Chief? " 
"No,  sir;  my  third." 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Leayord;  from  now  on  you  will 
mess  aft,  and  rank  as  first  mate,  serving  watch  and 
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watdi  with  me.     It  there  a  man  forward  capable  of 
filling  the  second  mate's  berth?'* 

He  ran  his  eyes  over  the  group  below  rather  doubt- 
fuUy. 

"Olson  might,  sir,"  he  answered  finally.  "He  is 
sober,  and  a  good  seaman." 

"  Step  forward,  Obon." 

The  mass  of  men  parted  slightly,  and  the  man  was 
pushed  to  the  front.  He  possessed  a  strongly  marked 
Swedish  face,  smooth  shaven  and  almost  boyish. 

"How  old  are  you,  Olson?" 

"Twenty-eight,  sir." 

"  You  know  the  sea  ?  " 

"  Twelve  years  in  the  fo'castle,  sir." 

"  All  right :  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  make 
good  as  second  officer,  Mr.  Olson.  Now,  lads,  that's  all 
for  the  present.  I  take  it  you  are  sailormen,  and  know 
what  that  sky  means.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  we'll 
have  a  storm  before  midnight,  and  we'll  meet  it  better 
with  clear  decks.  Get  forward,  all  hands,  and  clear 
away  that  riffle  —  lively  now." 

They  were  a  bit  slow  about  it,  grumbling  among 
themselves.  Olson  spoke  once  or  twice,  although  I  could 
not  hear  exactly  what  was  said,  and  the  power  of  sea 
discipline  finally  conquered.  They  began  shuffling  for- 
ward, but  in  no  good  humor.  Leayord  lingered  a  mo- 
ment to  ask  me  a  question ;  .hen  joined  the  otliers  on 
the  main  deck,  roaring  cut  orders  in  a  full  voice,  which 
seemed  to  put  some  life  into  the  men,  I  remained  at  the 
rail  watdking,  rather  pleased  with 


way  my  newly 
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appointed  mates  took  hold,  and  confident  the  men  would 
be  kept  at  it.  They  were  indeed  a  hard  lot,  yet  possibly 
no  worse  than  the  average,  and  once  they  were  sobered 
up,  and  settled  to  the  voyage,  would  not  probably  give 
me  any  very  serious  trouble.  Within  ten  minutes  they 
were  working  cheerfully  enough,  and  Leayord  had  ceased 
his  gruff  ordering,  and  stood  silent  beside  the  lee  rail. 
It  pleased  me  to  observe  that  Olson  took  hold  along 
with  the  others,  and  did  hisi  full  share  of  the  work.  I 
leaned  further  over  to  gain  view  of  the  cabin  entrance, 
but  Bascom  had  disappeared.  The  girl,  however,  held 
her  place,  and  glanced  up,  her  eyes  meetmg  mine. 

"  Could  I  come  up  there,  Mr.  Hollis?  "  she  questioned. 

"  Certainly ;  as  a  passenger  this  deck  is  free  for  your 
use.    Take  the  starboard  ladder." 

I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  helped  her  to  grasp  the 
rail.  The  sea  was  not  heavy,  but  there  was  a  nasty 
roll  nevertheless,  making  it  safer  to  cling  to  some  stable 
object.     She  glanced  about  into  the  mist. 

"  How  gray  and  somber  it  is,"  she  said  soberly.  "  The 
fog  is  almost  like  a  hand  clutching  at  you." 

"The  glass  is  falling  rapidly,"  I  answered,  "and  I 
suspect  a  storm  is  brooding  behind  that  curtain;  that 
is  why  I  am  so  anxious  to  make  aU  clear.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  crew?" 

She  glanced  aside  toward  the  motionless  negro  at  the 
wheel,  and  then  at  the  men  shuffling  about  their  work. 

"I  —  I  hardly  know;  they  —  tliey  look  awfully 
rough,  and  —  and  disreputable.  Weren't  som';  of  them 
drunk?" 
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"  No'doubt,  yes.  But  that  is  nothing  unusual  at  this 
stage  of  a  voyage.  The  ship  is  not  long  out  of  port, 
you  know,  and  some  liquor  was  undoubtedly  smuggled 
aboard.  We'll  have  a  search  for  it  presently." 
"You  do  not  think  them  a  bad  crew?" 
"About  the  average,  I  should  judge;  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  of  the  kind  who  go  down  to  sea  in 
ships.  The  trouble  is  that  you  a-e  accustomed  only  to 
the  passenger  service  —  uniforms  and  scrubbed  faces. 
We  do  not  often  pick  that  sort  of  seaman  for  the  rough 
work." 

She  didn't  speak  for  a  moment,  watching  the  moving 
figures  curiously. 

"  They  were  very  much  dibS&tisfied  with  your  decision 
to  go  on.  They  did  not  s.e  us  in  the  companion,  and 
spoke  rather  ficdy  about  it." 

"You  mean  the  continuing  of  the  voyage.'" 
"Yes;  they  believed  the  vessel  would  certainly  put 
back  to  the  nearest  American  port." 

"  You  heard  no  inkling  of  their  plans,  I  presume?  " 
"Only  profane  threats." 

I  laughed.  "Well,  don't  worry.  Miss  Vera.  Those 
things  are  frequent  enough  on  shipboard.  We  will  have 
these  lads  thoroughly  tamed  within  another  twenty-four 
hours.  There  is  never  a  mutiny  without  some  leader 
and  a  better  cause.  Those  fellows  shipped  for  Ham- 
burg, and  to  Hamburg  they  go,  unless  some  cruiser 
stops  us.  I  am  workbg  under  your  orders,  you  know." 
She  glanced  up  quickly  into  my  face. 
"Under  my  orders?    No,  not  that,  Mr.  HoUis.    You 
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told  me  it  would  be  your  choice;  I  merely  granted 
permission." 

"  Your  permission  was  equivalent  to  en  order.  I  so 
accepted  it.*' 

"But  that  is  hardly  fair.  Not  that  I  regret  the 
choice,  for  I  could  never  have  forgiven  myself  if  my 
selfishness  had  ruined  Philip  Bascom.  He  is  really  an 
old  friend." 

"  So  I  supposed ;  a  very  interesting  man  in  spite  of 
his  misfortune." 

"  He  was  indeed,  before  that  bullet  wrecked  him.  It 
is  sad ;  and  to  think  that  the  one  who  shot  him  is  actu- 
ally on  board  —  his  guest." 

"Not  altogether  a  pleasant  thought  to  me,"  I  said 
soberly.    "For  McCunn  is  the  kind  to  breed  more  trou- 
ble if  he  can  find  an  excuse.     I  doubt  if  he  suspects  as 
yet  who  owns  this  ship,  but  the  two  are  bound  to  meet. 
His  tongue  has  wagged  already  about  the  war." 
"The  news  has  reached  the  crew?" 
"Yes;  that  accounts  largely  for  their  objections  to 
continue  the  voyage,  although  probably  they  were  ripe 
enough  for  revolt  before.     I  shall  have  to  caution  Mc- 
Cann,  and  he  does  not  take  such  things  kindly." 
**  You  do  not  consider  the  man  dangerous  ?  " 
••Not  in  the  sense  you  mean.    He  will  never  attack 
openly,  or  permit  himself  to  be  kiiown  in  any  conspiracy. 
But  he  will  have  to  be  watched,  nevertheless.    He  is  the 
sort  to  harbor  revenge,  and  as  he  feels  hatred  and  dis- 
trust toward  both  Bascom  and  myself,  we  cannot  be  too 
careful.    I  shall  have  to  tell  Leayord  the  whole  story." 
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"Ltayord?** 

"The  man  I  named  for  first  officer;  he  i«  itanding 
abaft  the  foremast  yonder." 

"The  second  officer  is  a  Swede?" 

"  Yes;  rather  young,  but  I  like  his  face,  and  he  seems 
to  have  the  respect  of  the  men."  I  turned,  and  gazed 
into  the  face  of  the  compass  already  lighted. 

"What  is  your  name?"  I  asked  of  the  black  at  the 
wheel. 

"Watson,  sah;  Charles  Watson." 
"Well,  Watson,  let  her  head  fall  off  a  couple  of 
points  — that's  it,  my  man.    Is  this  the  signal  cord  to 
the  engine  room?" 

He  nodded,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  showing  oddly,  and 
I  rang  for  an  increase  of  speed.  Watson,  bracing  the 
wheel  with  one  knee,  wiped  his  lips  on  his  sleeve. 

"Am  yo'  shorely  aimin'  fer  ter  sail  dis  yere  ship 
long  ter  Hamburg,  sah?"  he  asked  cautiously. 
"You  heard  what  I  said  to  the  men? " 
"  Yas,  sah,  I  done  heerd  dat.    But  I  thought  maybe 
I  best  tell  yer,  sah,  that  thar's  sure  a  bad  lot  forward, 
an'  they's  plum  set  against  goin'  no  further." 

"A  bad  lot,  hey?  And  who  seems  to  be  the  leader, 
Watson?" 

He  scratched  his  head. 

"  Wal,  sah,  there's  two  or  three  who  has  a  lot  ter  say, 
but  I  sorter  reckon  as  how  de  real  boss  is  a  white  pusson 
call'  Liverpool  Red  — he  dun  started  ter  knife  me 
night  afore  last,  and  if  I  hadn't  done  got  outer  thar 
right  lively  I  reckon  I'd  bin  a  dead  nigger  sure." 
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•*What  objection  dbes  this  fellow  and  the  others  with 
him,  have  to  finishing  the  voyage?" 

"  Wal,  mostly  at  first  it  wus  just  ord'nary  cussidness, 
sah.  Ya  see  thar  ain't  mo'n  a  half-dozen  deep  sea  sailors 
aboard;  all  the  rest  are  jist  coasters,  and  sich  truck. 
Dcm  others  wus  mostly  shipped  drunk,  and  want  ter  git 
back  ter  Baltimore.  That  wus  how  it  all  started;  but 
now  they  got  the  war  ter  harp  about,  dat  Liverpool  is 
a  playin'  it  up  ter  beat  hell,  sah.  He  says  this  ship  is 
loaded  with  war  stuff,  and  bound  ter  be  sunk,  or  cap- 
tured ;  am  dat  so,  sah  ?  '* 

**We  have  a  miscellaneous  cargo,"  I  answered,  "and 
some  of  it  might  be  contraband.  But  it  was  shipped  be- 
fore war  was  declared,  and  we  have  ample  time  to  reach 
port  before  the  establishment  of  a  blockade.  There  will 
be  no  trouble,  Watson,  if  the  men  only  do  their  duty." 
"Yas,  sah." 

"You  let  them  know  that  I  said  so  when  you  go 
forward." 

"Yas,  sah." 

He  was  far  from  being  satisfied,  yet  there  was  nothing 
more  I  could  say  in  explanation.  I  left  him,  and  walked 
over  to  the  rail,  realizing  keenly  the  position  of  peril 
into  which  I  had  drifted.  With  a  loyal  crew  my  task 
would  prove  no  easy  one,  but  with  a  crippled  ship,  and 
the  men  already  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  the  situation 
was  ohnost  desperate. 
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THE  CHEW  OROVr  UGLY 

FOR  a  moment  I  remained  forgetful  of  the  presence 
of  the  girl  on  deck.  The  dusk  of  night  had 
already  enveloped  us  in  its  somber  folds.  Lanterns 
were  being  used  forward,  and  tlie  lamp  was  lighted  in 
the  cabin,  its  glow  streaming  out  through  the  skylight. 
I  could  hear  the  sturdy  rush  of  water  past  the  ship's 
side,  and  feel  the  heaviness  of  the  swell,  but  the  clinging 
vapor  still  in  the  atmosphere  rendered  the  night  opaque. 
There  was  but  one  course  to  pursue — at  the  very  first 
evidence  of  disobedience  I  must  assert  full  authority. 
There  must  be  no  hesitation,  no  sign  of  weakness.  And 
whether  this  method  would  succeed,  or  fail,  depended 
utterly  on  the  loyalty  of  ipy  oflScers.  I  must  depend 
on  unknown  men,  and  the  test  would  come  suddenly. 
Even  as  this  knowledge  crystallised  in  my  own  mind, 
the  girl's  hand  touched  the  sleeve  of  my  jacket. 

"Supper  is  ready,  Mr.  Hollis,"  she  said.    "Are  you 
not  coming  down?" 

"  Very  shortly.    I  will  have  the  men  knock  off  work, 
and  leave  the  mate  in  charge  of  the  deck." 

"What  were  you  thinking  about  so  earnestly?    You 
actually  forgot  me." 

I  glanced  aside  into  her  eyes. 
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"Not  guilty,  Miii  Vera:  I  wa.  thinking  of  you,  and 
of  how  I  couJd  get  you  safely  out  of  this  scrape." 

"  You  wish  I  were  not  aboard?  " 

"ITie  problem  might  be  much  more  easily  solved. 
Frankly,  I  anUcipate  the  necessity  for  some  rough  work 
before  many  hours." 

" The  men,  you  mean?  The  wheelsman  told  you  they 
were  mutinous?" 

"  It  has  hardly  gone  that  far  as  yet,  but  they  are  dis- 
satisfied, and  threatening.  Most  of  them  were  brought 
aboard  drunk;  they  have  liquor  stUl  in  their  possession, 
and  have  not  been  at  sea  long  enough  to  be  given  a 
proper  taste  of  discipline.  The  loss  of  their  officers 
served  to  increase  the  trouble,  while  they  haven't  taken 
my  caUber  yet.  They  are  bound  to  try  me  out,  sooner 
or  later." 

"  To  see  how  far  they  can  go?  " 
"  Yes,  it  will  come  to  a  show-down  presently.  I  do 
not  say  this  to  frighten  you.  Miss  Vera,  only,  perhaps 
it  is  best  for  you  to  know  the  situation.  The  first  thing 
necessary  on  this  voyage  is  to  show  those  feUows  for^ 
ward  who  is  master  aboard.  But  we've  talked  about 
it  long  enough  now.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  locking  of 
horns  tonight  for  those  lads  will  need  to  discuss  plans 
among  themselves  first.  Bascom  will  be  waiting  for  you 
in  the  cabin,  and  I  will  join  you  presently." 

I  walked  with  her  as  far  as  the  ladder,  and  watched 
until  she  disappeared.  Forward  I  could  perceive  little 
outside  the  glow  of  the  lanterns  in  the  radius  of  which 
black,  grotesque  figures  constantly  passed  and  repassed. 
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OeeasionaDj  •  Toice  sung  out  tome  command,  the  word« 
icarcelj  distinguishable.  Judging  from  the  plunging 
of  the  planks  underfoot,  and  the  rattling  of  the  ro'izzen 
rigging  overhead,  the  volume  of  wind  was  steadily 
increasing. 

*'Mr.  Leayord!"  I  sang  out. 
"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Let  the  men  knock  off  work  for  the  present,  and 
send  the  second  mate's  watch  down  for  supper.     You 
will  take  the  deck,  and  it  will  be  better  to  have  another 
hand  aft  here  at  the  wheel" 
"Very  well,  sir." 

I  waited  until  he  clambered  heavily  up  the  ladder  and 
joined  me,  his  huge  figure  outlined  against  the  gleam 
of  the  binnacle  light. 

"Wind  seems  to  be  rising,  sir,"  he  said,  lifting  one 
hand  to  feel  its  weight,  "and  has  shifted  into  the 
nor'west." 

"  Yes,  the  glass  promises  us  a  storm,  and  I  look  for 
a  dirty  night.    How  are  matters  progressing  forward  ?  " 
"Most  of  the  heavy  stuff  is  overboard,  sir,  and  there 
is  room  now  to  get  around." 

"We'll  put  the  men  at  the  job  again  after  they've 
eaten;  there  is  nothing  like  a  clean  deck  on  a  stormy 
night." 

"  Right  enough,  sir,  and  the  beggars  are  better  kept 
at  work." 

"I  was  pleased  to  see  the  way  in  which  they  took 
hold,  Mr.  Leayord,"  I  said  quietly,  "and  that  Olson 
set  them  so  good  an  example." 
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He  crossed  over  to  the  rail,  and  came  back  wiping 
his  lips  on  his  sleeTe. 

"  Olson  is  a  gv   d  man,  Mr.  Hollis ;  you  made  no  mis- 
take when  you  chose  him  for  second  oflScer,  but  I  never 
saw  a  worse  bunch  of  sea  scum  in  any  fo'castle  than 
we've  got  aboard  here,  sir." 
"They  took  hold,  nil  right." 

"Aye,  for  the  once;  they're  a  bit  dazed  yet,  an'  have 
had  no  f  ime  to  talk  it  over  among  themselves.  Besides 
there  are  sailors  enough  among  them  who  know  that  that 
ri/Be  had  to  be  cleaned  away  whatever  port  they  sailed 
for." 

"We'll  hear  from  them  later,  you  think?" 
"  Tomorrow,  sir,  or  perhaps  tonight,  as  soon  as  they 
learn  for  sure  the  course  we're  steering.  The  nigger 
will  tell  them  that  when  his  trick  is  up,  an'  then  the 
rumpus  is  likely  to  begin.  They  are  dead  set  against 
Hamburg." 

"Why  Hamburg,  Mr.  Leayord?" 
"Well,  sir,  I  don't  just  know  myself,  for  I  was  the 
bosun,  and  the  lads  never  talked  to  me  very  freely.  I 
thought  I  would  question  Olson  a  bit  as  soon  as  I  got 
him  alone.  From  all  I've  heard,  however,  it's  largely 
caused  by  what  that  fat  bloke  yer  brought  aboard  with 
yer  had  to  say  about  this  damn  war  breakin'  out.  I  don't 
know  the  duffer's  name,  sir ;  but  I  hear  he  claims  to  be  a 
millionaire,  an'  Is  willin'  ter  spend  a  lot  o'  coin,  just 
to  be  took  back  ter  New  York.  Cookie  told  me  that  he 
and  the  guy  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Liverpool  had 
quite  a  talk." 
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"Liverpool  Red— yes,  IVe  heard  of  him;  he's  the 
men's  leader  forward." 

"Likely  8o;  but  there's  others  of  the  same  kidney. 
If  I  was  you,  sir,  I'd  have  u  talk  with  Olson  when  he 
conies  on  deck  again.    He'Jl  tell  you  mor'n  I  can." 

"I  will,  Mr.  Leayord,  and  then  I'll  attend  to  this 
fellow  McCann.  I've  got  his  number  already ;  that  black 
eye  he's  carrying  about  I  gave  him  in  the  boat." 

Leayord  chuckled. 

"So  I  heard,  sir;  'taint  the  kind  o'  treatment  a  mil- 
lionaire is  likely  to  forget,  but  I  guess  it  wasn't  a  lick 
amiss  at  that." 

I  stood  silent  a  moment,  staring  out  into  the  black 
void. 

"I  presume,  Mr.  Leayord,  I  can  confidently  rely  on 
your  loyalty  in  case  trouble  develops?" 

"  You  sure  can,  sir." 

"And  Olson?" 

"He'll  face  it  like  a  man;  and  although  Masters  is 
a  bit  of  a  fool,  I'm  guessing  he  can  be  counted  on  in  a 
pinch." 

"Are  there  any  others?" 

"That's  hard  to  say,  sir,  off  hand.  I  haven't  been 
shipmates  with  them,  or  with  any  o'  this  crew  long 
enough  yet  to  size  'em  up;  but  there  are  a  few  men  for- 
ward who  don't  ehum  none  with  Liverpool's  crowd.  Ol- 
son would  know  'em  better  than  1." 

"Well,  the  sooner  we  learn  exactly  how  we  stand  in 
this  matter  the  better.  I'll  relieve  you  as  soon  as  I  have 
a  bite  to  eat." 
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"Ym,  iir,  and  the  coart«?*» 

**Nor^ea«t  by  tJist.  Tbi  le  ha.t  been  no  obsenraiion 
taken  for  thrtt  day  at  Mastt  rs  tells  •  le,  but  that  ought 
to  keep  ui  outside  the  regular  stt'  aer  lines.  Mail- 
speed,  and  a  good  lr>ukout  f*  rwnrd ! " 

In  spite  of  its  general  dinginess  of  paint  and  furnish- 
ings, the  main  cabin  bad  a  look  of  coziness  and  comfort 
as  I  entered  from  the  black  gloom  of  the  decks.  The 
table  had  been  set  for  four,  the  swinging  light  above 
gleaming  over  «  white  table  <  loth,  and  an  abundance  of 
food.  Bascom  and  Miss  \'L>r«  occupied  Jieats  on  one 
side,  while  Olson,  washed  .md  brushed  Dto  a  state  of 
rare  discomfort,  sat  alone  "ppo^ite.  No  doubt  tlie  fel- 
low would  have  greatly  preferred  being  forward,  and 
was  so  embarrasseii  as  to  scarcely  glur;:  >  up  at  my 
entrance.  A  slim,  tmrrow  <-hcsiH  niau,  his  weak  mouth 
partially  concealed  by  u  straggUng  moustcichf".  and  who 
answered  to  the  name  of  Diid< .  acted  as  steward,  but  the 
boy,  Moon,  was  doing  most  of  the  work.  I  drew  out  the 
single  vacant  chair,  and  sat  down. 

"Well,"  I  said  pleasantly,  breaking  the  rather  awk- 
ward silence,  "I  do  not  exactly  know  where  we  are 
going,  but  we  are  on  our  way." 

Olson's  eye.'i  wandered  to  the  telltale  compass  over- 
head, but  his  mouth  was  full,  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  speak.  Bascom  glanced  from  the  girl's  face  across 
at  me  inquiringly. 

"  You  have  chosen  our  course  then,  Mr.  Hollis  ?  "  he 
asked. 

''Hardly;  at  least  only   for  temporary  purposes. 
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Yea,  milk  and  sugar,  Dade  — one  is  enough.    You  tec  I 
have  no  observations  yet,  and  I  must  find  what  charts 
are  left  on  board.    Remain  after  supper,  Mr.  Olson,  and 
we  will  examine  Captain  Hadley's  stateroom  together." 
"  Yes,  sir,"  he  mumbled  gruffly. 
"But  surely  we  are  under  way,"  Bascom  insisted. 
"Half-speed,  and  heading  nor'east  by  east,  which 
should  take  us  out  of  the  usual  course  of  ships  in  these 
seas.    By  tomorrow  noon  I  hope  to  know  our  exact  posi- 
tion, and  also  the  disposition  of  the  crew." 
"The  sea  is  rising,  I  judge." 
"There  is  every  promise  of  a  rough  night,  but  noth- 
ing to  worry  over.     Dade,  why  did  you  set  the  table 
only  for  four?    There  is  another  passenger  aboard?  " 
"He  has  refused  to  mess  aft,  sir." 
"  Oh,  he  has !    Well,  possibly,  I  may  have  something 
to  say  as  to  that.    Did  he  give  any  reason?" 

Dade  endeavored  to  hide  a  grin.  "Not  exactly  a 
reason,  sir,"  he  answered  sofUy,  "But  I  took  it  from 
what  he  said  that  he  was  not  overly  proud  o'  the  way 
he  wus  marked  up,  sir.  He  didn't  appear  to  me  to  be 
in  the  very  best  o'  humor,  sir,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so." 

I  devoted  a  few  moments  to  the  meal,  but  when  Dade 
departed  on  an  errand  forward,  decided  I  might  just 
as  well  discuss  the  situation  fraakly. 

"I  am  beginning  to  fear,"  I  said  quietly,  "that  Mr. 
Fergus  McCann  intends  to  make  us  all  the  trouble  pos- 
sible, and  is  even  now  behind  most  of  the  dissaUsfaction 
on  board.    Do  you  know  anything  definite,  Mr.  Olson  ?  " 
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The  mate  paused  in  his  eating,  with  knife  and  fork 
uplifted. 

"You  mean  the  man  who  came  aboard  along  with 
you  and  the  lady,  sir?"  he  asked. 

"  Exactly ;  his  name  is  McCann." 

"  I  had  not  heard,  sir.    May  I  ask  if  he  is  rich?  " 

"Quite  so;  he  was  a  guest  on  the  yacht  Esmeralda. 
Now  that  I  have  answered  these  questions,  Mr.  Olson," 
and  I  stared  into  his  rather  emotionless  face  intently, 
"  perhaps  you  will  bo  kind  enough  to  answer  mine." 

"  I  would  know  what  I  talk,"  he  returned  stubbornly. 
"This  man  never  speaks  to  me  at  all,  sir.  The  only 
time  I  see  him  was  when  he  ccme  over  the  side,  but  I 
hear  plenty  talk  among  the  mcu.  That  was  before  I 
was  made  officer,  sir;  no  one  say  a  word  to  me  since. 
He,  this  Mister  McCann,  he  offers  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  be  put  back  in  New  York." 

"So  that's  his  game!  Who  brought  the  word  for- 
ward?" 

"  Cookie,  I  think,  sir.  Anyhow  he  begun  to  talk  first, 
and  then  Liverpool  Red,  and  a  fellow  called  Jim  Wtite 
slipped  into  the  galley  to  make  sure  of  things." 

"And  McCann  satisfied  them  that  he  actually  had 
the  money?" 

"  He  sure  did,  sir.  I  overheard  Jim  ^Tiifie  say  that 
he  had  a  belt  on  him  with  more  money  in  it  than  they'd 
ever  seen  before  in  all  their  lives.  The  damned  fool  — 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  —  didn't  know  no  more  than 
show  it  to  'em.  Why,  the  sight  of  it  fairly  drove  them 
two  wharf-rats  crazy." 
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He  stopped,  his  eyes  on  his  plate,  and  none  of  the 
rest  spoke.  The  same  thought  must  have  been  in  aU  of 
our  minds,  but  we  felt  that  Olson  had  not  finished  his 
tale.    The  silence  caused  him  to  glance  up. 

"  There's  half  a  dozen  men  forward,"  he  said  slowly, 
"who  would  murder  their  grandfathers,  sir,  to  get  hold 
o'  all  that  coin.  The  rest  o'  the  crew  are  decent  enough 
feUows  as  sailormen  go,  but  there's  liquor  aboard  yet, 
and  all  this  'ere  war  talk  has  scared  'em  against  con- 
tinuing the  voyage." 
"McCann  told  them?" 

"He  told  Cookie  an'  Liverpool,  an'  they  circulated 
the  news.     'Tis  said  we're  chuck  up  with  contraband, 
sir,  an'  that  if  we're  took  every  man  jack  of  us  will 
be  chucked  into  an  Engli.sh  or  French  prison." 
"You  expect  a  mutiny,  then,  Mr.  Olson?" 
"I  don't  know  what'll  stop  it,  sir,"  he  answered  sol- 
emnly.    "The  men  went  aft  ter  sorter  take  your  meas- 
ure, sir,  and  hear  what  it  was  you  proposed  doing.  They 
ttin't  hud  no  chance  to  git  tergethcr  an'  talk  since,  but 
It's  my  notion  they're  ripe  enough  for  the  job." 
I  looked  him  squarely  in  the  eyes. 
"And  how  about  you,  Mr.  Olson?" 
"Me,  sir?"  his  lips  grinned.     "If  I  hadn't  intended 
for  to  stay  with  yer,  sir,  I  never  would  a  took  the  job." 
I  reached  out  my  hand,  and  our  fingers  locked. 
"Good;  with  both  my  officers  loyal,  we'll  find  a  way 
out  of  this  mess.    The  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  attend 
to  McCami.    Have  you  finished  your  meal?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 
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**Theii  OMDe  with  me  into  the  captain's  stateroom, 
until  we  see  what  we  can  find  there  useful.'* 

The  lady  and  Bascom  remained  seated  at  the  table, 
but  had  finished  their  meal.     Neither  made  any  motion 
to  stop  us,  or  attempted  to  speak,  although  I  heard 
their  chairs  pushed  back  before  we  left  the  cabin,  when 
Dade,  and  the  boy,  began  to  clean  up.     Wc  found  the 
captain's  door  mlocked,  and  the  room  in  fairly  good 
order.     It  was  sparsely  furnished,  contaimug  only  two 
chairs,  and  a  heavy  desk,  in  addition  to  the  bunks.     A 
bit  of  rag  carpet  covered  most  of  the  deck,  and  an 
ironbound  sea  chest,  the  key  still  in  the  lock,  was  stowed 
away  in  one  corner.     Above  the  desk  hung  the  photo- 
graph of  a  pleasant-facrd  woman,  and  various  nautical 
instruments  were  securely  strapped  along  a  shelf.     I 
disturbed  things  as  little  as  possible,  leaving  any  neces- 
sary research  into  Captain  Hadley's  private  affairs  to 
u  later  date,  but  sought  with  some  anxiety  through  a 
roll  of  maps  shoved  behind  the  chest,  Olson  holding  a 
lantern  aloft,  until  I  finally  brought  forth  an  old  chart 
of  the  North  Atlantic.     We  bent  over  this,  outspread 
on  the  desk  between  us,  and  Olson's  stubby  forefinger 
traced  the  prickings  of  two  voyages  around  the  Ork- 
neys into  the  North  Sea. 

"All  of  ten  years  old,"  I  said,  "but  accurate  enough 
for  our  purpose.  Now  if  we  can  only  find  the  rest  of 
the  route.    Try  those  charts  again." 

He  unearthed  one  at  last,  showing  the  termination  of 
the  two  voyages  to  have  been  Christiania,  while  the 
chart  revealed  also,  although  in  somewhat  less  detail, 
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the  Gcnnan  coastline.     I  was  far  from  satisfied  with 
this  discovery,  but  nothing  better  could  be  hoped  for. 
The  total  destruction  of  the  charthouse  forward  made 
this  find  a  Godsend  indeed,  and  we  were  fortunate  in 
the  fact  that  Captain  Hadley  preserved  his  old  maps. 
Bidding  Olson  relieve  the  first  officer,  I  remained  there 
alone  for  some  minutes  familiarizing  myself  with  the  two 
charts,  and  outlining  in  my  mind  the  safest  course  to 
pursue.     As  I  sat  there  the  rising  wind  began  to  hurl 
rain  against  the  closed  glass  of  the  port,  and  I  could 
hear  the  splash  of  the  drops  on  the  deck  overhead.    An 
oiled  coat,  belonging  to  the  skipper,  hung  dangling  from 
a  hook,  and  I  slipped  it  on,  extinguishing  the  light  be- 
fore closing  and  locking  the  door.     Leayord  was  alone 
at  the  table  in  the  cahba,  which  had  already  been  cleared 
of  its  dirtied  A^4e»,  Dade  disappeari^  with  the  last 
load  as  I  turned  about.     A  quick  gUnce  told  ne  that 
neither  Basconi  nor  Miss  Vera  were  present. 

"No  change  in  ti»e  wind  is  there,  Mr.  Leayord?" 
"No,  sir;  just  a  trifle  heavier,  with  a  bit  more  sea 
running;  but  the  niin  will  keep  that  dowa,  sir.     The 
old  hooker  is  riding  nicelv." 

"So  I  observe.     Most  of  the  litter  overboard?" 
"  The  heavier  bits ;  some  of  the  tackle  it  might  be  well 
to  save.     Anyway,  it  is  so  dark  forward  I  ordcri^  the 
lads  to  knock  off  until  morning,  sir." 

"Perfectly  right,  if  the  (fccks  are  clear  enough  for 
us  to  work  ship.    I'll  take  a  look  about  forward  myself." 
I  had  advanced  to  the  companion  steps  when  Lea- 
yord's  voice  stepped  n:e 
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"Captain,"  he  said  in  hoarse  whisper,  "wm  you 
planning  to  go  forward  alone?" 

"Certainly." 

Lcayord  glanced  about  uneasily. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  sir,  if  I  was  you  — not  tonight 
anyhow.  The  men  are  that  ugly  there's  no  knowin' 
what  might  happen.    Do  you  carry  a  gun,  sir?  " 

"Why,  no;  I  saw  one  there  in  a  drawer  of  Captain 
Hadley's  desk.  You  think  the  situation  is  as  bad  as 
that?" 

"I'd  go  back  and  get  it,  sir,"  he  said  soberly,  "on' 
then  keep  to  the  aftcrdeck  till  daylight." 

"The  men  are  drunk?" 

"They've  got  liquor,  an'  there's  no  use  searching  for 
it  in  the  dark.  When  daylight  comes  we've  got  a 
chance  —  "  He  hesitated  as  though  afraid  of  going 
too  far. 

"What  is  it?  you  were  about  to  suggest  something?" 
"Well,  sir,  maybe  it's  not  my  place,  but  if  I  was 
skipper,  there's  only  cne  thing  I'd  try  first  of  all  to  do, 
sir  — I'd  put  that  millionaire  fellow  ^ou  call  McCann, 
where  he'd  keep  away  from  the  men  forward.  He's  the 
one  that's  raisin'  most  o'  the  hell  on  board." 

His  words  were  no  more  than  an  echo  of  my  own 
thoughts.  An  instant  I  stood  staring  at  the  rain  beat- 
ing fiercely  against  the  glass  of  the  companion,  then 
turned  back  to  the  stateroom  I  had  just  left,  slipped 
the  revolver  out  of  the  desk  drawer  into  my  pocket,  and 
reentered  the  cabm.  Leayord  pushed  back  his  chair. 
"Thank  you,"  I  said,  " I  shall  take  your  advice  " 
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"  Wai  you  need  me  on  deck?  ♦♦ 

"Not  at  present;  this  is  your  watch  below.  I  shall 
remain  up  with  Olson;  he  has  scarcely  had  experience 
enough  to  be  left  alone  yet.  Better  get  what  rest  you 
can,  Mr.  Leayord.'* 

"Very  weU,  sir." 

I  buttoned  the  oilskin  closely  about  my  throat  and 
stepped  out  on  deck  the  wind  driving  the  rain  full  into 
my  face,  and,  for  the  moment,  blinding  me. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

I  MAKE  McCANN  PRISONER 

IT  was   intensely  black   forward,  and  no  sound  of 
movement  reached  me  as  I  stood  there  above  the 
swift  patter  of  rain  on  the  deck,  the  shriek  of  the  wind 
amid  the  cordage  aloft,  and  the  slap  of  waves  alongside. 
The  Indian  Chief  was  holding  her  head  up  to  it  finely, 
the  buoyancy  under  foot  yielding  me  an  instant  feeling 
of  relief.     Unless  some  accident  befell  the  temporary 
steering  apparatus,  no  ordinary  storm  would  leave  us 
in  any  danger.     The  great  immediate  peril  was  from 
within,   rather  than  without  — the  treachery  of  men, 
and  not  the  sea.    It  was  evident  enough  in  my  mind  that 
there  were  two  elements  of  evil  aboard  —  liquor   and 
McCann's  wealth.     Either  alone  would  have  been. bad 
enough,  but  thus  combined  they  rendered  our  situation 
more  than  perilous  — and  I  was  facing  this  peril  com- 
paratively alone. 

Standing  there  in  the  shelter  of  the  hood,  the  rain 
beating  against  the  front  of  the  cabin,  an  occasional 
flash  of  lightning  illuminating  the  wet  deck,  the  utter 
loneliness  of  my  position  gripped  mo  strongly.  I  knew 
nothing  of  my  crew,  except  that  they  were  already 
mutinous  and  dissatisfied  and  under  the  influence  of  a 
few  really  dangerous  men.  No  doubt  there  were  loyal, 
honest  sailors  fcarward,  bat  I  had  no  way  of  kn^-wing 
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those  who  were  to  be  relied  upon  in  an  emergency.    I 
knew  ahnost  as  little  regarding  the  character  of  the 
newly  chosen  officers.    Masters  would  doubtless  perform 
his  duty,  but  his  work  would  keep  hiin  below,  and  he 
would  prove  of  blight  value  on  deck.    My  impression  of 
Leayord  and  Olson  was  favorable  enough;  they  were, 
undoubtedly,  the  very  best  material  on  board ;  yet,  from 
long  association  with  the  forecastle,  it  was  only  natural 
that  their  sympathies  should  be  with  their  mates  for- 
ward.    An  efficient  sea  officer  h  not  made  over-night, 
and  cither  man  might  fail  me  at  n  pinch.    As  to  Bascom, 
he  could  never  be  counted  on;  while  as  regards  Vera  — 
but  at  thought  of  her,  the  cold  perspiration  beaded  my 
temples  with  a  horror  of  wliat  might  yet  occur  on  board. 
No,  the  burden  was  mine,  mine  practically  alone.    There 
*ere  others  in  whom  I  had  some  measure  of  faith,  and 
who,  I  believed,  would  follow  my  lead  just  so  long  as 
it  was  apparently  successful.     But  it  was  up  to  me  to 
strike  first,  to  assert  my  authority,  and  then  maintain 
it.     This  was  the  one  thing  which  would  impress  the 
mind  of  a  sailor  —  a  quick  decision,  a  swift  blow.    This 
very  night  we  must  win  the  ship,  if  ever,  and  the  first 
man   for  me   to  gain   control  over   must  be  Fergus 
McCann. 

T  readied  this  decision  coolly  and  deliberately,  yet  with 
no  clear  plan  of  action  in  my  mind.  I  did  not  even  know 
where  the  fcllou  had  secreted  himself  since  coming  on 
board,  althouyli  it  was  evident  enough  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  a  Old  encountering  me  until  he  could  make 
fast  friends  with  the  more  desperate  spirits  forward. 
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I  thought  of  sending  the  lad  Moon  in  search  of  him, 
rcaliaing  the  danger  of  venturing  forward  myself  alone, 
yet  stood  there  hesitating,  feeling  sure  he  would  refuse 
to  come  aft.  At  that  moment  Olson  snng  out  some  order 
from  the  rail  overhead,  and  I  could  hear  the  bustle  of 
the  watch  along  the  black  dock. 

My  eyes  distinguished  no  figures,  but  suddenly  a  blaze 
of  lightning  seemed  to  rip  the  sky  asunder,  and,  in  the 
swift,  ghastly  glare,  I  perceived  two  humon   figures 
ogainst  the  starboard  rail,  safe  from  observation  be- 
neath a  boat  swung  in  davits.    The  man  directly  facing 
me,  his  countenance  illumined  for  a  single  instant  by 
the  flame,  was  Liverpool  Red.    Then  all  was  silence  and 
darkness  again,  the  ship  plunging  against  the  storm,  the 
deck  swept  by  wind  and  rain.    The  very  postures  of  the 
two  men,  the  position  chosen  amidships,  and  in  the 
shadow,  led  me  to  identify  Liverpool's  companion  and 
guess  their  purpose.     Very  well,  there  was  no  better 
time  than  now  to  start  my  task.    Yet  I  had  scarcely 
taken  a  step  forward  when  I  became  aware  that  their 
secret  conference  was  over,  and  that  the  two  were  sep- 
arating.    I  could  not  positively  determine  the  move- 
ment in  the  intense  darkness,  but  I  felt  assured  that 
one  of  the  two  men  had  moved  forward,  crouching  along 
the  rail,  leaving  the  second  man  standing  alone.     Un- 
questionably the  one  thus  left  would  be  McCann. 

I  waited  motionless  until  the  fellow  stealing  away 
was  well  beyond  earshot,  ard  then  advanced  straight 
across  the  pitching  deck.  The  fellow,  taken  quite  by 
•urprise,  stared  at  my  indistinct  figure,  unable  to  de- 
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termine  my  identity  until  I  Bpoke.  There  irat  that 
about  his  flgurc,  black  as  the  night  was,  which  con- 
vinced me  he  wag  the  man  sought. 

"Well.  McCann,"  I  said  shortly,  "you  seem  to  pre- 
fer a!<8ociating  with  the  crew,  rather  than  with  your 
own  class  aft.    What  is  the  game?" 

*•  I  was  not  aware  there  were  any  of  my  own  class  on 
board, "  he  an«iwered  sneeringly. 

"Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  discovered  who  are  on 
board.  Do  you  chauce  to  know  who  owns  this  vessel  and 
cargo?" 

"Who  owns  them!"  lie  laughed  coarsely.  "What 
the  hell  difference  does  thut  make?" 

"  It  depends  entirely  on  whether  or  not  you  have  any 
decent  manhood  left  in  you,"  I  said  coldly,  "and 
frankly  I  do  not  believe  you  have.  However,  the 
truth  can  do  no  harm,  and  wo'U  understand  each  other 
better.  This  ship  and  cargo  are  owned  by  Philip  Bas- 
com  of  Philadelphia." 

"Bascom!    By  God!    You  don't  mean  it?" 
"  But  I  do ;  and  more  than  that,  all  his  fortune  is  in- 
vested in  this  one  enterprise;  that  is  why  I  consented 
to  assume  command,  and  sail  the  Indian  Chief  across 
to  Germany." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Bascom,"  he  repeated  at  last.     "You  learned  this 
from  the  ship's  papers?" 

"  I  learned  it  from  his  own  lips  —  the  man  himself  is 
on  board." 

He  breathed  heavily  from  surprise ;  then  laughed. 
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"Lord,  this  i«  .otne  newi,  HoUi,,»  he  managed  to 
ejaculate,  "but  surely  you  hardly  expect  me  to  be 
sympathetic,  do  you?" 

"No,  I  hardly  expect  it,"  unable  to  disguise  my  in- 
tense disgust  at  liis  tone.  "I'd  hardly  expect  you  to 
exhibit  ordinary  decency  under  any  circumstances;  but 
I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  chance.  However,  Philip 
Bascom  is  here,  ruined  by  your  persecution,  crippled  for 
life  by  the  cowardly  bullet  —  " 

"Now,  look  here,  HoUis,"  he  broke  in,  "if  you  think 
I  am  going  to  stand  for  your  bullying  any  longer  you're 
mistaken.    It's  my  turn  to  talk." 

"Yours!  What  will  you  talk  with  — money?" 
"Perhaps,"  he  sneered,  "and  with  men  also.  In  the 
first  place,  I  might  a.  well  tell  you,  I  don't  give  a  damn 
who  owns  this  ship.  Of  course  you  gave  me  a  jolt  by 
saying  that  this  man  Bascom  was  on  board,  but,  after 
all,  that's  nothing  to  me.  We  had  our  fight,  and  he 
learned  the  same  lesson  others  have  that  Fergus  Mc- 
Cann is  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  Now 
I'm  ready  to  teach  the  same  thing  to  Mr.  Robert  HoUis, 
of  Chicago." 

I  listened  to  him  quietly,  and  my  silence  seemed  to 
bolster  up  his  courage  considerably. 

Those  are  the  facts,"  he  went  on,  as  I  made  no  reply, 
his  tone  assuming  a  more  marked  bluster.  "This  is  no 
small  boat  in  mid-Atlantic,  where  you  can  bully  me 
because  of  your  physical  strength.  You  made  a  mis- 
take, HoUis,  playing  me  for  a  fool.  I've  got  your  num- 
ber already." 
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"You  are  quite  sure  of  that?" 

"You  bet  I  am,  but  I'm  not  going  to  say  any  more 
about  it  tonight.    Tomorrow  IT  talk  with  you  again." 

He  turned  away,  the  shrug  of  1  is  shoulders  picturing 
contempt,  and  a  studied  insolence  which  set  my  blood 
boiling.  With  the  grip  of  one  hand  I  flung  him  back 
against  the  rail,  and  held  him  there. 

"No,  we'll  discuss  it  right  now,"  I  said  sternly,  "but 
I'll  do  the  talking  in  your  place.  You  haven't  anything 
to  tell  me.  I  know  what  your  plans  are  already.  When 
you  came  aboard  you  learned  that  there  "vere  men  for- 
ward ripe  for  any  dirty  work  if  they  could  only  be 
paid  well  for  it.  That  is  your  long  suit  —  money. 
The  trouble  with  you,  McCann,  is  that  you  have  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  money  will  buy  you  anything. 
You  get  along  very  nicely  on  that  theory  in  New  York 
probably,  but  this  is  not  New  York.  Just  face  the 
diflference.  You  are  not  at  present  Mr.  Fergus  Mc- 
Cann, stock  broker  and  multi-millionaire;  you  are  a 
mere  passenger,  picked  up  at  sea  by  the  freighter  In- 
dian Chief.  That  is  your  exact  status.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  no  longer  Robert  HoUis,  of  Chicago,  an 
idler  and  one  of  yc^r  own  set;  I  am  Captain  HoUis, 
in  command  of  this  vessel,  responsible  for  its  safety.  I 
know  what  you  are  attempting  to  accomplish,  and  I 
know  your  purpose.  You  have  found  a  few  ruffians  for- 
ward, who  will  take  your  dirty  gold.  To  gain  control 
of  the  others  you  have  played  up  the  war  scare.  You 
think  now  that  the  time  has  come  when  you  can  act  —  is 
that  so?" 
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He  wriggled  in  an  effort  to  break  free  of  my  grip, 
and  I  let  go  of  him  in  utter  contempt. 

"You  would  find  out,"  he  snarled  angrily,  "if  I 
called  for  help." 

"But  you  are  not  going  to  call  for  help,  for  if  you 
even  open  your  lips  for  that  purpose,  you  are  going 
to  die  right  where  you  stand.  Take  that  seriously, 
McCann.  You  are  endeavoring  to  incite  mutiny  on 
board,  and  under  the  law  of  the  sea,  I  can  kill  you  for 
it.  Now,  I  confess  my  feeling  toward  you  is  not  a  tender 
one,  but  there  is  going  to  be  no  bloodshed  if  I  can  avoid 
it.  Where  have  you  bunked?  " 
"Amidship." 

"Petty  officers  quarters.  Well,  I  prefer  having  you 
aft.  There  is  a  vacant  stateroom  below.  Walk  ahead 
of  me  to  the  cabin,  and  go  down  the  steps." 
"  You'll  pay  for  this  in  the  morning." 
"  Do  not  worry  about  the  morning,  my  man.  Trust 
me  to  take  care  of  your  friends  forward  when  the  time 
comes.    This  is  not  my  first  voyage.    Move  on ! " 

He  could  not  have  seen  the  expression  on  my  face 
because  of  the  darkness,  but  the  tone  of  my  voice,  the 
sharp  grip  of  my  fingers  on  his  shoulder,  must  have 
told  him  I  was  in  no  mood  for  further  discussion.  Sul- 
lenly he  left  the  rail,  and  crossed  the  deck  to  the  com- 
panion, with  me  traihng  a  step  behind.  I  was  aware 
that  Olson  was  leaning  out  over  the  poop-rail  watch- 
ing our  dim  figures,  wondering  no  doubt  what  was 
occurring  below.  I  did  not  venture  to  glance  upward, 
or  remove  my  eyes  from  the  prisoner. 
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"  Below  there,"  the  mate  called  down,  gruffly,  "  what's 
going  on  ?  " 

"It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Olson,"  I  answered,  speaking 
quietly.  "I'll  explain  kter.  Open  the  door,  McCann, 
and  go  straight  dpwn." 

He  must  have  realized  the  utter  futility  of  resistance, 
for  he  never  even  turned  his  head,  marching  before  me 
down  the  stairs,  and  across  the  deserted  cabin.    I  threw 
open  the  door  next  to  Bascom's  sUteroom,  switched  on 
the  light,  and  glanced  within,  keeping  my  grasp  hard 
on  McCann's  arm.    The  pkce  was  bare  enough,  a  single 
bunk,  with  ample  covering,  and  a  wooden  stool. 
"  Go  on  in,"  I  said  shortly. 
His  eyes  met  mine,  black  with  a  coward's  hatred. 
"By  God!  if  you  wasn't  armed  —  " 
I  swung  him  about  in  sudden  disgust,  flinging  him 
forward,  and  he  fell  sprawling  on  the  deck,  overturning 
the  stooJ.    The  next  instant  I  had  closed  the  door,  and 
locked  it,  dropping  the  key  into  my  jacket  pocket. 
There  had  been  little  noise,  scarcely  enough  to  arouse 
the  sleepers  below,  and,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  decided 
reUef,  that  I  returned  to  the  open  deck.    This  easy  cap- 
ture of  McCann  would  greatly  simplify  matters.    Now, 
at  least,  we  had  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  emergen- 
cies, and  soHdify  our  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  ship. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  the  lightn-ig  showing  only  fit- 
fully along  the  horizon.    There  were  rifts  in  the  clouds 
overhead,  and  I  could  perceive  the  glimmer  of  a  star,  or 
two.     The  sea,  however,  remained  heavy,  but  with  a 
steadier  roU  to  the  great  combers.     No  movement  at- 
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tracted  my  eyes  on  the  main  deck,  and  I  climbed  the 
ladder,  joining  Olson  at  the  port  rail  Two  men  were 
at  the  wheel,  which  bucked  sufficiently  to  keep  them  busy. 
I  could  not  distinguish  their  faces  in  the  gloom,  but 
paused  to  glance  at  the  compaai>^. 

"You  are  off  a  couple  of  points,  lads,"  I  said. 
"  Can't  you  hold  her  any  closer?  " 

"Not  the  way  the  sea  is  running,  sir,"  answered  a 
voice,  I  recognized  as  Simms*,  "unless  wc  raise  a  bit 
more  jib,  and  the  mate  thou^^t  it  best  not  to  risk  the 
canvas.'* 

"Right,  no  doubt,  but  hold  her  down  the  best  you 
can." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

The  response  was  cheerful  enough,  and  I  crossed  the 
deck  to  where  Olson  stood,  in  somewhat  better  frame 
of  mind. 

"You  are  not  exactly  holding  to  the  couise,  Mr. 
Olson,"  I  said,  but  not  unkindly,  "  and  Simms  tells  me 
you  thought  it  best  not  to  shake  out  another  reef  in 
the  jib." 

"It  would  only  strain  the  old  hooker  to  buck  these 
seas,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  and  as  you  had  no  observation 
I  hardly  thought  a  point  or  two  would  make  much 
difference." 

"  Nor  does  it ;  only  I  prefer  to  be  consulted  on  such 
matters  hereafter.  You  must  have  had  some  other 
reason?" 

He  glanced  about  to  make  sure  of  our  distance  from 
the  men  at  the  wheel. 
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"WeD,  in  a  way  I  suppose  I  did,  sir,"  he  admitted 
slowly.  "The  watch  forward  is  sullen,  an'  I  had  no 
desire  to  stir  them  up  unless  there  was  some  real  need. 
It't  Liverpool's  turn  on  deck,  Mr.  HoUis,  an'  he  an'  I 
never  was  no  friends.  If  I  was  to  give  an  order,  and 
then  had  to  go  forward  to  make  'em  take  hold,  it  might 
start  up  quite  a  row,  sir." 

"Quite  a  sen  'ble  decision.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  I  have  just  cut  Liverpool's  claws  —  his  friend 
McCann  is  below,  safely  locked  up." 

«  Exactly,  sir.  That  was  what  occurred  on  the  main 
deck  just  now?    He  was  very  quiet  about  it,  sir." 

"Yes;  fighting  doesn't  seem  to  be  McCann's  trade. 
He  prefers  to  pay  others  to  do  that  for  him.    But  the 
fellow  is  no  less  dangerous  on  that  account,  Mr.  Olson." 
"I  know  that  kind,  sir,"  and  the  second  mate  hesi- 
tated.   "Is  it  true  what  I  hear  that  this  one  is  a  real 
New  York  millionaire?" 
"He's  rich  enough,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 
"And  you  are  not  a  real  sailor,  Mr.  Hollis,  but  just 
ayacMsman?" 

"Has  McCann  been  circulating  that  yam  forward?  » 
"He  has,  sir.    Simras  just  told  me  tlie  story  at  the 
wheel." 

"Well,  then  li.teir  to  me,  Mr.  Olson,  and  then  see  to 
It  that  the  word  gets  to  the  crew.  I  was  a  member  of 
a  yachtmg  party  when  we  suffered  shipwreck,  but  I'm  no 
yachtsman.  I  left  the  sea  some  years  since,  having  come 
into  some  cash,  but  before  that  I  was  a  deep-water 
saUor,  all   right     I've  served  before  the  mast,  Mr 
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Olson,  and  won  every  grade  up  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
Old  Atlas  Line.  I  know  the  sea,  and  its  way  from  fore- 
castle to  after-cabin,  and  any  time  those  lads  forward 
there  want  to  take  my  measure  the  chance  is  wide  open. 
You  understand?" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  and  I  thought  there  was  more  respect  in 
the  tone. 

"Good;  there  will  be  no  trouble  tonight?" 

"  I  think  not,  sir,  but  by  morning  they  will  begin  to 
wonder  what  has  become  r*  this  man  McCann,  and  may 
grow  ugly." 

"We  can  handle  them  by  daylight.  It  is  darkness, 
which  gives  them  an  advantage.  I'll  return  to  the  main 
deck,  Mr.  Olson,  and  leave  you  in  charge  here." 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

VERA  STBENGTHENS  MY  RESOLTE 

T  BELIEVED  I  had  effectuaUy  spiked  the  guns  of  the 
A  conspiracy  — at  least  for  the  present.  I  did  not 
underestimate  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  forward,  or 
the  influence  of  Liverpool  Red  and  his  more  intimate 
associates ;  but  McCann  and  his  money  were,  after  all, 
the  main  incentive  to  open  mutiny,  and  as  long  as  I 
could  keep  that  individual  securely  locked  up  aft,  there 
remained  a  good  chance  of  controlling  the  others. 

No  doubt  Red,  with  Jim  White,  and  possibly  a  couple 
of  others,  would  show  their  hands,  and  require  a  bit  of 
rough,  sea  discipline,  but  the  majority  forward  were 
ordinary   sailormen,  to  whom  the  destination  of  the 
Indian  Chief  was  of  small  importance.    They  would  be 
with  which.  7er  party  on  board  proved  the  stronger. 
Once  we  succeeded  in  discovering  the  hidden  store  of 
liquor  and  getting  it  overboard,  and  with  McCann  safelv 
secured,  the  danger  element  would  certainly  be  greatlj 
reduced.     But  was  McCann  reaUy  secured?     I  leaned 
against  the  rail,  in  the  shadow  of  the  cabin  front,  and 
stared  forward  along  the  deserted  deck.    Not  a  moving 
figure  was  visible;  not  the  sound  of  a  voice  reached  me. 
The  very  loneliness  was  oppressive,  and  brought  with 
it  doubt. 
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I  could  never  hope  to  conceal  the  fellow,  to  keep  him 
hidden.  The  narrow  confines  of  the  ship  rendered  this 
impossible.  Dade,  and  the  boy  Moon,  would  be  certain 
to  carry  the  news  of  his  imprisonment  forward  in  spite 
of  any  threat.  I  began  to  suspect  that  McCann  under 
lock  and  key,  might  indeed  prove  a  greater  danger  in  the 
end  than  he  would  if  left  free  to  roam  on  deck.  I  really 
think  I  should  have  preferred  making  an  open  fight  of 
the  affair  had  it  been  my  own  problem  alone.  But  there 
was  Bascom  and  the  girl.  The  few  words  exchanged  with 
McCann  proved  clearly  that  he  had  no  feeling  of  mercy 
for  his  former  victim.  The  knowledge  he  now  possessed 
that  this  ship  actually  belonged  to  the  very  man  crippled 
by  his  pistol  shot  would  only  serve  to  render  the  fellow 
more  venomous.  Nor  could  I  determine  his  feelings 
toward  Vera ;  yet  if  he  once  gained  ascendancy  on  board, 
with  such  ruffians  as  Liverpool  and  White  in  control, 
the  position  of  the  helpless  girl,  alone  and  unprotected, 
would  be  desperate  indeed.  No !  I  would  hold  on  to  the 
man,  and  then  rough  it  out  with  the  others,  i.  hey 
ventured  aft  it  would  be  at  their  own  risk. 

The  cabin  lamp  was  turned  so  low  that  scarcely  the 
faintest  reflection  streamed  through  the  glass  of  the 
companion,  and  I  was  so  deeply  engrossed  in  these  re- 
flections as  to  not  even  notice  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Her  voice  at  my  side  aroused  me  with  a  sudden  thrill. 

"IsthisMr.  Hollis?" 

"  It  certainly  is,"  I  answered,  aware  now  of  the  dark 
outline  beside  me,  and  even  dimly  distinguishing  the 
contour  of  her  uplifted  face.    « It  is  some  time  since  I 
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hare  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  jour  preaenee  on  deck  in 
the  night/* 

*•  Why  refer  to  that  now?  ♦»  reproachfully.  "  It  is  not 
so  delightful  a  memory." 

"The  shipwreck  —  no;  but  the  first  evening  we  met  I 
cannot  regret.  I  confess  I  waited  for  you  again,  only 
to  meet  with  disappointment." 

"I  remained  below." 

"To  avoid  me?" 

"  Why  should  you  ask  that  question  ?  I  had  no  desire 
at  that  time  to  meet  with  the  guests  on  board  the  Ea- 
meralda.  I  told  you  so,  Mr.  Hollis,  but  I  felt  sure  you 
would  be  there  nevertheless,  and  it  was  to  avoid  you  J 
remained  below." 

"But  you  promised  to  make  the  mystery  of  your 
presence  on  board  clear?  " 

"Has  it  not  revealed  itself" 

"Not  to  me." 

I  felt  her  eyes  search  my  face  through  the  darkness 
as  though  in  perplexity. 

"  Not  to  you !    You  mean  you  do  not  yet  know? " 

"Not  in  the  least  —  you  still  remain  -  strange  young 
woman,  a  mysterious  stowaway;  a  nameltis  waif." 

"  But  has  not  Philip  Bascom  told  you  who  I  am?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  not  altogether  happy  at  this  intro- 
duction of  his  name,  but  unable  to  reeent  it. 

"  I  did  not  ask,  and  doubtless  he  thought  it  entirely 
unnecessary  to  volunteer  any  explanation." 

"  But  you  knew  he  recognized  me ;  that  we  had  been 
friends." 
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**  All  the  more  reason  why  I  should  remain  silent.  As 
long  as  you  evidently  preferred  that  I  should  not 
know  —  " 

«  Oh,  but  I  didn't,  Mr.  Mollis,"  she  interrupted.  "  It 
never  once  occurred  to  nic  that  you  were  still  in  doubt 
as  to  my  identity.  I  —  I  do  not  wish  you  to  feel  Lkc  — 
like  thi  :  t-'waid  me.  Of  course  at  ^rst  I  thought  it 
safer  to  guard  my  secret ;  I  —  I  did  not  know  you  at  all 
then,  only  by  name;  you  were  merely  a  guest  on  board 
my  father's  yacht." 

"  Your  father's  yacht !  Why,  of  course  —  how  stupid 
of  me.  Vera,  Vera,  why  the  name  had  a  strangely 
familiar  sound  from  the  very  first,  but  I  could  not 
recall  the  association;  you  are  Gerald  Carrington's 
daughter?" 

"  I  am  Vera  Carrington.  I  met  you  once  when  I  was 
only  a  little  girl,  and  you  gave  me  some  flowers.  I  have 
always  remembered  you." 

"  But  I  supposed  you  to  be  in  Europe  ?  " 

**Did  papa  say  so?  You  must  have  misunderstood. 
Mother  would  have  taken  mc  with  her,  but  I  had  so 
much  I  wanted  to  do  in  New  York." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  the  girl  standing  close 
against  the  rail,  gazing  out  into  the  darkness.  The  fact 
that  she  was  really  Vera  Carrington  served  only  *o  add 
a  fresh  complication  to  the  whole  affair.  She  broke 
the  embarrassment. 

"  It  is  so  strange  you  should  not  have  suspected ;  that 
no  one  should  have  told  you.  Why  both  Mr.  Bascom 
an'  Mr.  McCann  knew  me." 
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"Not  McCann,  «urely?" 

"Why  not?  We  have  met  socially  in  New  York.  It 
•eems  hardly  poitible,  now  that  I  realize  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  U.M.  But  probably  you  never  asked ;  never 
discussed  me  between  you?" 

"That  is  the  truth.  Of  course  it  was  quite  impos- 
•ible  for  me  to  question  McCann,  and  I  have  seen  very 
litUe  of  Bascora.  Besides  you  rather  threw  yourself  on 
my  honor." 

"On  the  Etmeralda  —  yea.  It  was  necessary  then, 
for  I  simply  had  to  keep  my  presence  a  secret  until  we 
were  a  safe  distance  at  sea.  There  were  several  on 
board  who  would  have  recognized  me  at  once,  and  would 
have  told  pap/i.  That  would  have  spoiled  everything. 
It  was  so  fortunate  you  were  the  only  one  who  chanced 
to  see  me." 

"Fortunate,"  and  I  glanced  about  doubtfully.  "It 
can  hardly  be  termed  that.  Do  you  realize  fully  the 
condition  to  which  I  have  already  brought  you?" 

She  turned,  and  I  felt  her  hand  touch  mine. 

"I  know  that  you  saved  my  life,"  she  said  earnestly. 
"That  you  protected  me  in  the  boat;  that  you  have 
done,  and  are  now  doing,  every  duty  at  my  request. 
Why,  Mr.  Hollis,  I  realize  far  more  than  you  can,  how 
all  this  has  occurred  through  the  mad  whim  of  a  girl. 
But  for  me  you  would  not  be  here  on  tliis  unlucky  ship. 
You  would  be  with  those  others  rescued  from  the  Etmer- 
aldr       dy  in  New  York. 

"  It  was  a  girl's  whim  then  which  caused  you  to  secrete 
yourself  on  board  the  yacht?" 
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'*  That  and  Uut  only.  I  had  asked  to  go  on  the  voy- 
age, and  been  refuted.  I  told  papa  I  would  go  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  do  to  prevent  it.  He  laughe  ',  and  that 
fixed  the  purpose  firmly  in  my  mind.  It  all  seems  silly 
enough  now." 

"It  was  Seeley  who  smuggled  you  aboard?** 
■  "  Yes,  and  I  had  to  keep  hidden  until  we  were  well  at 
sea.  The  delay  in  the  S'  .id  made  my  position  very 
unpleasant.  I  could  only  riture  on  deck  at  night,  and 
then  I  encountered  you.  ii^xcept  that  I  have  ma<?  .  <  u 
so  much  trouble,  I  am  not  sorry.'*  She  stopped  y- "  .- 
ing,  although  her  hand  still  grasped  mine  in  apparent 
unconsciousness.  There  was  barely  light  enough  for 
me  to  perceive  the  outlines  of  her  face. 

"Mr.  Hollis,  tell  me,  is  there  real  trouble  on  board? 
Is  there  doubt  of  your  being  able  to  take  the  Indian 
Cfti*/ into  port?*' 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  —  well,  I  have  heard  things;  not  much,  but 
enough  to  arouse  suspicion.  Then  you  had  some  trou- 
ble just  now,  and  i«.  ''.ed  a  mar  i  iu  one  of  the  state- 
rooms. It  was  to  ask  ynu  abo  this  that  I  came  on 
deck." 

I  laughed,  ei'^eavorip.^  ui  treat  the  matter  lij^tly. 

"Why,  I  th'  ^bt  we  we^a  very  quiet  —  you  were  not 
asleep?" 

"  No ;  I  was  lying  down,  but  had  not  undressed  even. 
Who  was  the  man  ?  and  what  had  he  done  ? " 

"Our  old  friend  Fergus  McCanfi,"  I  answered,  de- 
ciding to  be  frank  with  her.    "  It  was  not  so  much  what 
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he  had  done,  as  what  he  proposed  doing.  He  was  at- 
tempting to  corrupt  the  crew  forward  by  the  use  of 
money,  and  unfortunately,  there  are  some  scamps 
aboard  only  too  willing  to  make  trouble.  I  felt  it 
safer  to  nip  the  scheme  early." 

"But  what  —  what  does  Mr.  McCann  seek?  Why 
should  he  endeavor  to  V  ay  up  the  men?  Surely  he  must 
have  some  object?" 

"Undoubtedly;  more  than  one  I  imagine,  but  the 
main  reason  is  pure  cussedness.  This  sea  air  seems  to 
brmg  all  that  is  damnable  in  McCann's  nature  to  the 
surface.  I  thought  him  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  chap 
of  his  kind  when  ashore.  Not  that  he  was  ever  a 
friend  of  mine,  but  I  had  met  him  in  the  clubs,  and  he 
seemed  a  genial  fellow.  He  has  developed  badly  enough 
out  here,  and  now  that  I  know  of  his  connection  with 
Bascom  I  am  beginning  to  believe  he  is  all  villain  imder 
the  skin." 

"Yes,"  she  insisted,  "but  what  is  his  purpose  now?" 
"  To  have  the  Indian  Chief  returned  to  an  American 
port.  I'll  do  him  the  credit  of  saying  that,  until  I  told 
him  a  while  ago,  he  possessed  no  knowledge  whatever 
that  Bascom  owned  the  vessel,  or  was  on  board.  How- 
ever, he  said  nothing  which  would  make  me  think  this 
fact  would  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  plans.  The 
fellow  doesn't  seem  to  know  how  to  forgive;  he  encour- 
ages a  spirit  of  revenge.  He  hates  Bascom  yet,  and 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  ruin  him.  And  he  hates  me, 
because  of  what  occurred  in  the  boat.  This  is  what 
underlies  his  action  no  doubt;  then  he  believes  money 
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win  accomplish  anything,  and  he  has  found  sailormen 
forward  ready  enough  to  do  the  dirty  work,  if  he  will 
only  pay  treU  for  it." 

"Not  the  whole  crew! 
succeeded  itii  corrupting  them  all." 

"No,  probably  not;  but  the  poison  is  there.  His 
argument  h  -ibe  peril  of  continuing  the  present  voy- 
age—the danger  of  capture  and  imprisonment.  His 
agents  preaeh  that." 

"You  know  them?" 

"The  two  most  prominent  are  Jim  White,  and  a 
fellow  known  aboard  as  Liverpool  Red,  both  typical 
forecastle  bullies.    I  know  how  to  deal  with  their  sort." 

"You  —  you  have  decided  what  to  do  then?" 

"I  have  decided  to  fight  it  out,  at  least.  I  gave  you 
my  promise.  Miss  Vera,  to  take  this  ship  to  Hamburg 
if  it  was  possible  to  get  there." 

"Without  even  knowing  who  I  was?" 

"Yes." 

"And  does  it  make  any  difference  now  that  you  do 
know?" 

"I  presume  so,  in  a  way;  yet  less  than  you  might 
think.  I  realize  Bascom's  unfortunate  condition,  and 
my  duty  to  serve  him  if  possible  —  and  also  your  friend- 
ship for  him." 

"Why  do  you  speak  in  that  tone?"  she  questioned. 
"Surely  you  do  not  think  me  more  deeply  interested 
than  I  should  be?" 

"Assuredly  not;  yet  your  request  was  certainly 
based  on  your  personal  interest  in  Philip  Bascom.    It 
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was  not  unta  jou  recognized  the  owner  of  this  vessel 
that  you  expressed  an  interest  in  continuing  the  voy- 
age.    I  left  the  decision  entirely  to  you." 

"You  are  unjust,  Mr  HoUis,  in  — in  your  conclu- 
sions. Of  course,  Mr.  Bascom's  position  appealed  more 
strongly  to  me  than  it  would  if  he  had  been  a  total 
stranger.  That  is  only  natural,  is  it  not?  I  knew  the 
circumstances,  the  conditions;  I  remembered  those 
dependent  upon  him.  It  would  have  been  cowardly  for 
me  not  to  respond." 

"  It  was  not  Philip  Bascom  alone,  then? " 
"You  have  no  excuse  for  that  question,  yet  I  will 
answer  you.  It  was  not  Philip  Bascom  alone.  But  if 
he  had  stood  alone  in  my  mind,  the  decision  would  have 
been  exactly  the  same.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  strong, 
well  and  prosperous.  I  was  only  a  girl  then,  but  he 
was  very  kind  and  considerate.  I  am  not  one  to  desert 
a  friend,  Mr.  Hollis.  I  like  Philip  Bascom,  if  that  is 
what  you  wish  to  know;  I  like  him  very  much  indeed. 
Does  this  acknowledgment  have  any  effect  on  your 
decision  ?  " 

"It  does  not,"  I  said  honestly.     "If  it  did  I  should 
have  to  revise  my  whole  estimate  of  your  character." 

"But,"  she  insisted,  "it  was  not  my  choice  which 
determined  your  taking  command  of  the  Indian  Chief. 
You  were  willing  and  ready  to  do  so  out  of  sympathy ' 
for  the  owner  — Philip  Bascom.  Your  only  hesiUncy 
was  over  my  willingness  to  accompany  you  on  the  voy- 
age. I  merely  consented  to  your  plan.  Is  this  not 
true?" 
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"Yes  —  in  the  form  you  put  it." 

"Which  means-  that  jou  still  think  my  interest 
greater  than  I  choose  to  confess.  WeU,  why  argue 
over  that?  You  have  no  right  to  draw  such  a  con- 
clusion." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  as  though  realizing  aU  at  once 
where  our  controversy  was  leading  us.  Then  she  faced 
me  in  the  dim  light. 

"I  am  certainly  sorry  bur  conversation  has  taken 
this  course,  Mr.  HoUis,"  she  said  more  quietly.  "  There 
is  no  need  of  any  misunderstanding,  and  if  there  is  one, 
it  is  surely  through  no  fault  of  mine.  Philip  Bascom 
is  merely  my  friend  —  scarcely  that,  indeed,  except 
through  a  memory  of  girlhood.  I  — I  really  do  not 
know  why  this  should  make  any  diflFerence  with  you; 
yet,  surely,  you  will  believe  me?  » 

"  I  do,  and  regret  if  my  words  have  led  you  to  think 
otherwise.  It  is  stiU  your  desire  that  we  continue  the 
voyage?" 

"  My  desire !  Is  there  any  other  way  of  saving  the 
investment  in  this  vessel  and  cargo?" 

"  I  know  of  none." 

"Then  we  must  go  on,  must  we  not?  I  — I  hope 
you  will.  Captain  Hollis." 

Before  I  could  stop  her,  or  add  another  Word,  she 
was  gone,  and  I  was  apparently  alone  on  the  deck. 
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I  REMAINED  on  deck  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
but  nothing  of  an  alarming  nature  took  place.  The 
crew  remained  quiet,  and  the  watch  on  duty  obeyed 
orders  promptly  enough  to  give  those  of  us  aft  a  new 
feeling  of  confidence.  When  Leayord  relieved  Olson  at 
midnight,  the  three  of  us  discussed  the  situation 
together  before  the  second  mate  went  below  and  decided 
to  make  no  further  move  until  the  men  openly  declared 
themselves.  Both  officers  agreed  with  me,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  knowledge  of  McCann's  arrest  reached  the  fore- 
castle, there  would  be  trouble  if  it  was  possible  for 
Liverpool  and  White  to  get  the  backing  of  the  others 
in  revolt.  But  as  to  how  serious  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
already  was,  we  had  no  absolute  means  of  knowing. 
Leayord  seemed  to  hv  a  clear-headed,  sensible  fellow, 
and  I  agi-ecd  with  his  summing  up  of  the  situation. 

"  It's  like  this,  Mr.  HoUis,"  he  said  soberly.  "  We've 
got  to  let  those  fellows  decide  first  what  they  intend  to 
do.  Thar's  nothing  happened,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
cause  us  to  kick  up  any  particular  shindy.  The  crew 
are  doin'  their  work,  and  the  only  special  trouble 
aboard  comes  from  whisky,  and  the  money  of  that  guy 
you've  got  locked  up  down  below.  I'm  for  holdin'  on  to 
him,  and,  when  it  gets  daylight,  makin'  a  search  for 
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the  booze.  Of  course,  when  Liverpool  and  his  gang 
find  out  that  their  precious  backer  is  in  limbo,  they're 
naturally  bound  to  do  some  kickin',  but  that  won't  be 
till  morning,  and,  unless  they  get  the  whole  bunch  for- 
rard  on  their  side,  I  reckon  we  can  handle  'em  all  ri^^ht. 
My  way  would  bt  to  wait,  and  see  what  turns  up,  sir, 
an'  then,  if  them  fellers  really  ^  ant  trouble,  jump  in 
and  give  'em  all  they  want." 

"Good  sea  philosophy,  Mr.  Leayord,"  I  answered 
heartily.  "  I'll  stay  on  deck  for  an  hour  or  so  yet,  and 
then  lie  down.  Mr.  Olson,  you'd  better  get  what  rest 
yo  1  can.  Personally,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  demon- 
stration forward  until  afte.  I  can  take  an  observation, 
and  the  men  learn  where  we  are,  and  what  part  of  Jie 
sea  we  are  heading  into.  It's  not  likely  the  leaders  in 
this  row  have  told  the  others  about  the  money,  is  it? 
They  are  keeping  all  that  hid,  and  working  the  war 
racket." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  sir.  And  we're  surely  goin'  on  to 
Hamburg?  " 

"That  is  my  intention." 

Olson  turned  away,  but  paused  a  moment  at  the  head 
of  the  ladder. 

"  Maybe  it's  not  my  place,  sir,  to  speak,"  he  ventured 
doubtfully.     "But  there's  sure  to  be  trouble  when  the 
crew  finds  that  is  the  course  set.    They  arc  sure  stirred 
up  over  gettin'  thrown  into  them  French  and  Erglis! 
prisons.    Somebody's  been  stuffing  '^m  good  an'  propei 
I've  got  most  of  it  from  the  men  at  the  wheel" 

"  You  believe  they  will  mutiny  ?  " 
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"Aye,  if  thej  have  the  leaders,  and  Liverpool  and 
Wbte  would  go  a  hell  of  a  long  waya  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  sir." 

"And  you,  Mr.  Leayord?" 

"Olson  knows  then,  better  than  T  do,  sir,"  the  first 
njate  answered  slowly.  "But  1  reckon  sailormen  are 
all  about  ahke.  Between  the  fear  of  bein'  captured  on 
this  job,  an'  that  damn  money,  thar's  liable  to  be 
quite  a  fire  started  up  there  in  the  fo'castle.  We've 
got  our  work  cut  out  for  us  already  if  the  port  is 
Hamburg." 

"Well,  that's  the  port.  You  might  as  weU  under- 
stand It  now,  and  tomorrow  I'U  make  it  equaUy  clear  to 
the  crew^  The  one  and  only  thing  I  want  to  know  is, 
do  my  officers  stand  with  me?" 

fa  the  darkness  the  eyes  of  the  two  sought  the  vague 
outbres  of  each  other,  but  for  the  moment  neither 
answered. 

"Weil,  Mr.  Leayord?" 

"When    I    came    aft,    sir."    he    said    honestly     «I 
expected  to  do  my  duty.     I  ain't  changed  none  siLc..'^ 
And  you.  Mi.  Olson?" 

"It's  pretty  safe  to  put  me  down  against  Liverpool, 
no  matter  what  the  row  is  about.  I'm  for  Hamburg, 
sir.  If  that's  where  you  an'  the  owner  wants  to  take 
this  hooker." 

"  I  have  never  failed  to  win  out  yet,  whHe  my  officer, 
remauied  loyal,"  I  said  quietly,  greatly  heartened  by 
the  way  they  expressed  themselves.  «I  am  convinced 
that  Masters  is  all  right;  so  we  will  consider  our  course 
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settled.    Take  jour  watch  below,  Mr.  Olson;  it  will  be 
all  hands  at  daylight." 

The  sky  cleared,  although  the  wind  remained  fresh 
and  the  sea  heavy  enough  to  keep  two  men  at  the  wheel. 
The  Indian  Chief  made  good  weather  of  it,  however,  and 
I  po8se8«efJ  faith  in  Leayord's  seamanshiv.  For  an 
hour,  perhaps,  I  loiterec  about  on  deck,  but  all  remained 
so  quiet  that  finally,  with  a  word  to  the  mate  to  have 
me  called  at  the  slif;htest  sign  of  need,  I  went  below, 
and  turned  in. 

I  did  nv/t  reniovt  my  clothes,  and  the  new  day  was 
barely  reddening  the  east  when  I  was  aroused  by  a 
trampling  of  feet  on  the  deck  overhead.  There  wn ,  no 
call,  and  I  was  sailor  enough  to  comprehend  what  was 
going  on  above  —  il.e  watch  was  about  to  be  changed, 
and  Leayord  was  using  all  hands  in  cleaning  ship.  The 
activity,  the  quietly  spoken  orders,  the  low  chant  of  a 
song  as  the  men  toiled  at  a  ropi  .  were  evidence  that  my 
presence  w  iS  not  required,  and  I  felt  it  would  please 
both  officers  to  be  Itft  alone  in  charge.  I  opened  the 
port  and  looked  out  at  the  glorious  morning.  It  was 
a  lonely  ocean  scene,  yet  wildly  beautiful  —  the  huge 
gray  surges  white-capped  and  threatening,  the  red  sun 
split Ung  asunder  a  mass  of  black  cloud,  its  rays  leaping 
from  crest  to  crest  as  though  they  were  balls  of  lire. 
Everywhere  was  the  wild  desolation  of  the  sea,  nothing 
on  which  the  eye  could  rest  except  the  restless  waves, 
the  constant  shifting  of  colors.  Satisfied  that  no  other 
vessel  was  within  range  of  vision,  I  lay  down  again. 
I  do  not  recall  a  pleasanter  meal  at  sea  than  our 
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breakfast  that  morning.    AU  were  in  exceUent  humor, 
and  no  premonition  of  trouble  entered  our  mind..    The 
night  had  passed  quietly,  both  officers  reporting  the 
crew  docile  and  cheerful.    Bascom  did  not  appear,  but 
Miss  Carrington  smilingly  took  her  place,  evidently 
refreshed  by  a  night's  rest.    No  reference  was  made  to 
our  peculiar  situation,  or  to  the  dangerous  voyage  con- 
frontmg  us.  the  conversation  tending  toward  humor, 
stimulated  by  an  odd  dream  which  the  young  woman 
related  with  great  enjoyment.     Even  the  two  seamen 
forgot  their  embarrassment  in  laughter,  and  gave  us 
some  reminiscences  of  the  forecastle,  quaintly  enter- 
tammg.    Dade  and  the  boy  Moon  hung  about  listening, 
pretending  to  be  busy,  and  the  bright  sunshine  streamed 
down  through  the  opening  above,  flc  ding  the  dingy 
cabm  with  golden  sheen.  I  remember  how  a  shaft  touched 
the  girl's  hair,  giving  it  a  new  beauty,  and  how  merrUy 
her  laugh  rang  out  at  an  absurd  tale  I  told. 

Olson  was  on  watch,  but  Masters  joined  us  at  table, 
and  reported  all  well  in  the  engine  room,  and  together 
we  drank  a  toast  to  a  pleasant  voyage,  alnost  convinced 
that  before  us  were  only  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
the  sea.    It  was  not  until  the  men  left  the  table  that  I 
was  remmded  of  our  prisoner  in  the  nearby  stateroom. 
Even  then  I  lingered  a  moment,  interested  in  the  girl 
who  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  cabin.    She  prom- 
ised to  sing  for  me  that  evening,  and  together  we  looked 
over  the  music  in  the  rack,  laying  aside  those  piece, 
which  were  familiar.    The  table  had  been  cleared  when 
we  finally  Mparated. 
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"Mr.  Bascom  seldom  takei  an«  breaklsst?"  I  Mud 
to  Dade,  who  wai  polishing  the  stair  rail 

'*No,  sir;  I  have  orders  to  take  him  a  cup  of  coffee 
at  nine  o'clock." 

"And  how  about  McCann?" 

"The  gentleman  in  number  six,  sir?  He's  locked  in, 
and  I  haven't  the  key." 

"That's  true;  I'd  forgotten.  I'll  look  in  on  the 
man ;  and  you  get  his  breakfast  ready  to  serve." 

I  unlocked  and  opened  the  door.  McCann  was  seated 
on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  facing  me,  and,  it  was  plainly 
evident  at  first  view  that  he  was  in  no  pleasant  humor. 
He  had  the  appearancv?  of  having  passed  a  disagreeable 
night,  and  for  an  instant  I  felt  a  twinge  of  regret 
because  of  handling  the  fellow  so  roughly. 

"  McCann,"  I  said,  as  he  failed  to  speak,  "  let's  have 
an  understanding.  It  is  no  desire  of  mine  to  hold  you  a 
prisoner  here  for  the  next  month.  I'll  accept  your 
pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  this  vessel." 

"On  what  other  terms?" 

"That  you  stop  holding  communications  with  the 
crew,  and  consider  yourself  a  passenger  until  the  end 
of  the  voyage.  Give  me  your  word  to  that,  and  you 
may  have  the  freedom  of  this  cabin,  and  the  after  deck." 

"What  is  the  voyage?" 

"To  Hamburg." 

He  laughed,  and  there  was  an  ugly  sound  to  it. 

"Hell,  do  you  think  you  will  ever  get  there?"  he 
asked,  glaring  at  me,  but  making  no  effort  to  rise. 
"Are  you  fool  enough,  Hollis,  to  imagine  that  the 
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Engliih  fleet  wUl  ever  permit  tJii.  .hip  to  pMs  through 
the  channel?    Why,  jour  whole  damn  cargo,  they  tell 
me,  ia  contraband." 
"Who  telli  you?" 

"  Never  mind  who.    It»i  the  truth,  iflj»t  it? " 
«Ye»,  you  might  ai  weU  know— mostly  munition, 
of  war,  but  contracted   for  months  before  war  wtis 
declared.     However,  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  suppose 
we  can  make  the  channel  passage.    There  wUl  be  risk 
enough  at  the  best,  but  we'll  try  it  north  of  the  Shet- 
lands,  and  through  the  North  Sea.     However,  that's 
nothing  to  do  with  your  status  on  board.    It  is  nothing 
to  you.  IS  it.  who  gets  the  cargo,  or  where  it  is  finally 
landed?"  ^ 

"It  is  something  to  me  whether  I'm  safe  in  New 
York,  or  rotting  in  an  English,  or  French  prison."  he 
said  sullenly.  "Besides,  that's  not  all.  In  the  first 
place.  I  was  a  fool  to  ever  accept  Carrington's  invita- 
tion to  go  on  his  yachting  trip.  I  wouldn't  if  I  hadn't 
supposed  it  to  be  a  short  cruise.  I've  got  to  get  back 
to  New  York.  I  tell  you.  man.  I've  got  a  deal  on  there 
that  means  more  than  a  million  dollars !  I  can't  afford 
to  drift  about  out  here  on  this  rotten  tramp." 

"The  saving  of  this  boat  and  cargo  means  more  to 
JJasrom  than  your  million  dollar  trade  does  to  you  " 

"  What's  Bascom's  affairs  to  me?  "  he  sneered.  «  He 
took  his  chances,  didn't  he?  You  seem  to  think  I  owe 
the  man  something.  I  suppose  he  told  you.  or  else  t.ie 
girl  did,  that  I  crippled  him  for  life.  WeU,  he  deserved 
all  he  got.     I  pay  my  debts,  let  me  teU  you,  and  I've 
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got  tome  r  ^ain»t  you  to  be  settled  yet.  Don*t  preach 
PhUip  Bascom  to  me.  It's  not  for  hi*  sake  you  are 
hanging  on  here,  and  trying  to  get  thii  ship  to  Ham- 
burg.   I'm  not  so  blind  as  all  that." 

'•What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Mean !  Why  that  is  Carrington's  girl,  isn't  it,  you 
and  I  puUed  out  of  the  yacht?  Lord,  I  knew  her  when 
the  first  streak  of  daylight  came,  and  X  saw  your  little 
game,  too.  There's  money  enough  coming  to  her  to 
make  this  a  mighty  profitable  voyage  if  you  can  land 
her  m  your  net  before  she  gets  ashore  again.  By  God ! 
I  might  have  done  it  myself  if  I  hadn't  gone  crazy  in 
the  boat.  Now  all  the  part  there  is  left  me  to  play  is 
the  villain." 

"And  you  think  that  accounts  for  my  taking  com- 
mand  of  this  ship?" 

"  Of  course.  Everything  has  worV-^d  fine  for  you  so 
far.  Saved  the  girl's  life;  protected  her  in  the  small 
boat  from  a  brute,  that's  me;  and  now,  at  her  request, 
because  of  her  desire  to  serve  Philip  Bascom,  you 
graciously  consent  to  guide  the  Indian  Chief  to  Ham- 
burg, and  a  fortune.  Why,  it's  the  greatest  little  story 
that  ever  was  — the  fair  maiden,  the  stalwart  hero,  the 
scheming  villain,  the  pale-faced  sufferer,  and  over  and 
above  all,  the  gleaming  of  gold  — papa's  gold.  Bah! 
it  makes  me  sick!" 

I  did  not  move,  or  take  my  eyes  from  him,  and  slowly 
the  grin  on  his  face  seemed  to  smooth  out,  as  his  sense 
of  humor  departed. 

"  Well,"  he  snarled,  " isn't  that  about  the  way  of  it? " 
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If  th.  picturt  Mtitflea  you,  Mr.  McCann,**  I  wid. 

jou  are  perfectly  welcome  to  it.  Probably  no  other 
point  of  view  i,  pcible  to  your  tort  of  mind,  to  any 
further  discussion  would  only  be  a  waste  u/  time.  How- 
ever,  you've  said  enough  to  cause  me  to  withdraw  my 
offer  of  parole.    I  will  accept  no  pledge  you  may  make." 

"You  mtend  holding  mc  a  prisoner  as  long  as  I  am 
aboard?** 

"  You  have  left  me  no  other  choice." 
He  got  to  his  feet  angrily.     "Well  now  see  here, 
HoUis,  I'm  damned  if  I  have  any  use  for  you,  or  any 
of  your  outfit!    I  wouldn't  give  you  my  word  even  if 
you  agreed  to  accept  it.     You  are  going  to  discover 
before  you  are  through  with  me  that  Fergus  McCann 
w  not  quite  as  big  a  fool  as  you  take  him  to  be.    I'U 
give  you  odds  that  you  never  t.ke  this  ship  to  Ham- 
burg;  I'll  give  you  odds  you  never  get    he  girl;  yes, 
aamn  you!  I'll  make  the  same  preposition,  that  you'll 
never  hold  me  prisoner  twenty-four  hours.     Are  you 
sport  enough  to  take  me?" 

I  glanced  back  across  my  shoulder,  •  nly  to  see 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  Vera  Carrington,  stauJing  in  the 
half-opened  door  of  her  stateroom,  as  though  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  our  voices.  No  one  else  was 
visible  in  the  cabin. 
"Dade." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  his  voice  coming  fiom  out  the  for- 
ward passage. 

"Bring  Mr.  McCann's  breakfast,  if  it  is  ready.' 
"Yes,  sir;  all  ready,  sir." 
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He  cam*  forward  with  it  on  *  tray,  and  I  ateppcd 
aside  to  permit  him  to  pais  through  the  door,  carefuUj 
keeping  my  back  turned  toward  the  motionless  girl, 
and  my  eyes  fastened  on  McCann. 

"Leave  the  tray  there  on  the  stool,  Dade— yes, 
that's  all ;  you  may  go  back  to  your  work." 

He  backed  out,  but  stood  hesitating,  while  I  closed 
and. locked  the  door,  droppmg  the  key  into  my  pocket. 
"'•  —  >»  that  all,  s!"?"  he  asked  nervously. 
"I  told  you  it  was.     When  I  want  those  dishes 
removed,  I'll  come  down,  and  unlock  the  door  for  you. 
No  one  — not  even  you  — are  to  speak  with  the  pris- 
oner.   It  will  be  well  for  you  to  remember  that,  Dade, 
and  keep  your  eyes  open." 
"Yes,  sir." 

"  Now  go  forward,  about  your  work." 
"Very  well,  sir." 

I  watched  until  he  vanished  in  the  passage,  not  alto- 
gether satisfied.  The  fellow  had  been  outwardly 
respectful  enough,  but  there  was  something  indefinite 
about  his  manner  which  aroused  my  doubt.  I  turned, 
and  confronted  the  young  vr  an,  wondering  vaguely 
how  long  she  had  been  ihere,  and  how  much  of  our 
conversation  she  had  over'<eard. 
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THE  MEASUEE  OF  DANGEE 

imTE  were  alone,  and  as  our  eyes  met,  she  advanced 
▼  T  toward  me  across  the  deck,  her  hand  extended. 
«I  was  only  there  for  a  moment,  Captain  HoPis," 
she  explained  quietly,  as  though  in  answer  to  the  silent 
inquiry  of  my  face.  « I  was  going  on  deck  for  a  breath 
of  air,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  heard  my  own  name 
spoken.    Quite  naturally  I  listened." 

«  Which  you  had  every  right  to  do.  I  endeavored  to 
get  from  McCann  a  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the 
discipline  of  the  ship,  and  offered  him  the  freedom  of 
the  cabin  and  after  deck,  if  he  would  make  such  a 
promise." 

"And  he  refused?" 

"Emphatically;  he  even  accused  me  of  unworthy 
motives  —  you  heard  that?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  hardly  think  so;  I  heard 
him  offer  odds  against  your  ever  bringing  the  Indian 
Cfuef  into  that  German  port,  and -oh,  yes,  and  some- 
thmg  about  your  not  getting  the  girl  — what  girl?" 

I  smiled,  decidedly  relieved  by  the  lack  of  embarrass- 
ment in  her  manner. 

^^  "Have  we  so  many  of  your  sex  on  board,"  I  asked, 
"as  to  leave  that  in  any  doubt?" 

"He  — he    referred    to    me!      Why    I    thought    it 
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might  be  somethmg  which  had  occurred  on  shore — in 
New  York.    Whatever  was  it  he  said?" 

"Just  a  bit  of  ugliness  that  flashed  out  of  him,  Miss 
Vera.    It  is  not  worth  repeating." 

"You  will  not  tell  me,  then?" 

"Why  perhaps  it  may  be  better  for  me  to  tell,  rather 
than  leave  you  to  imagine.  It  seems  the  fellow  guessed 
who  you  were  in  the  boat  — no  doubt  had  seen  you 
before,  and  recognized  your  face  as  soon  as  it  became 
daylight.  Then,  however,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to 
disguise  his  real  self  as  he  had  revealed  it.  His  actions 
had  made  you  despise  him,  and  turn  to  me  for  protec- 
tion. Naturally  the  man  judges  my  motives  from  his 
own  standpoint." 

"Yes  —  but  in  this  case,  what  do  you  mean?" 
"Why  money  is  his  world;  he  has  been  taught 
nothing  else  — get  money,  no  matter  how.  He  is  aware 
that  I  am  not  extremely  wealthy  —  indeed  not  wealthy 
at  all  by  his  standards,  and  that  you  are  your  father's 
daughter.  Because  I  serve  you,  is,  to  his  mind,  proof 
positive  of  a  mercenary  purpose  on  my  part  —  that 
is  aU." 

Her  eyes  widened,  and  there  was  a  glow  of  color  in 
her  cheeks. 

"But  —  but  you  have  done  no  more  than  any  gentle- 
man would." 

"Nothing  more;  but  perhaps  he  cannot  understand 
that;  besides  he  spoke  in  anger,  and,  really,  you  know 
his  opinion  is  nothing  which  needs  bother  either  of  us. 
Only  I  am  rather  glad  you  did  not  hear  his  words." 
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"He — he  insinuated  that  you  sought  to— to  win 
my  gratitude  for  some  reward?** 

"Yes.** 

"That  my  father  would  pay  for  your  kindness  to 
me?'* 

"  Well,  Miss  Vera,"  and  I  found  it  extremely  hard  to 
choose  words,  "  his  thoughts  were  more  direct." 

Her  f&ce  brightened,  a  sudden  gleam  of  humor  in  her 
eyes. 

"Oh,  that  you  wanted  to  marry  me!  Isn't  it  too 
funny!     Do  you  really  think  he  supposes  that  true?'* 

"I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised,"  I  answered,  not 
alii;gether  pleased  at  her  reception  of  this  suspicion. 
"It  is  whoUy  in  line  with  his  type.  To  me,  now,  the 
wealth  of  your  father  would  be  the  greatest  barrier 
between  us.'* 

"There  was  a  time  when  you  never  knew  I  had  a 
wealthy  father,  or  indeed  any  other  kind." 

"Was  I  any  the  less  attentive  then?"  I  retorted. 
"I  recall  almost  an  entire  night  passed  on  deck  in  the 
vague  hope  of  seeing  you." 

She  laughed,  but  flashed  her  eyes  up  into  my  face. 
"Did  you,  really?     I  wondered  if  you  were  there. 
I  should  have  come  out  just  to  see,  if  poor  Mr.  Seeley 
had  not  locked  the  door.     But  then  that  was  merely 
curiosity." 

"The  mystery  was  attractive,  I  confess,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  there  was  not  a  growing  personal  interest 
also.  You  can  scarcely  conceive  the  impression  you 
left  on  me  in  the  moonlight." 
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''Please,  no  compliments.  I  am  so  accustomed  to 
those  in  New  York  I  cannot  appreciate  them  any  more. 
Besides,  think  where  we  are  —  far  at  sea,  on  a  tramp 
steamer,  laden  with  contraband,  with  a  half-mutinous 
crew  forward,  and  a  long  voyage  ahead.  Have  I  not 
enough  to  bear  without  that?" 

"You  refuse  to  take  me  seriously?" 

"  I  refuse  to  have  our  trip  spoiled  by  your  thinking 
you  must  say  nice  things  to  me.  Please!  We  have 
been  such  good  friends,  and  I  must  trust  you  utterly. 
You  will  not  forget,  Mr.  Hollis,  that  I  am  alone  here, 
the  only  woman  aboard,  with  no  protector  except  you." 

"The  situation  is  not  quite  as  serious  as  that,  Miss 
Vera,"  I  interposed,  assuming  a  sudden  cheerfulness. 
"  There  are  others  on  board  to  be  coimted  on.  Philip 
Bascom  certainly,  and  Leayord  impresses  me  as  a  real 
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"Yes,  but  nevertheless  it  is  upon  you  that  all 
depends,"  she  answered  swiftly.  "  Mr.  Leayord  is  only 
a  sailor,  and  —  and  Philip  Bascom  is  —  is  only  a  gen- 
tleman. It  is  because  you  are  both,  that  I  possess  such 
faith  in  you." 

"Faith  — in  me?" 

"Of  course.  If  I  had  not  possessed  such  faith  in 
your  seamanship,  in  your  manhood,  I  ^ould  never  have 
consented  to  the  continuance  of  this  voyage.  Surely 
you  must  comprehend  this,  Mr.  Hollis.  In  a  measure 
you  left  the  decision  to  me — and  I  made  the  choice. 
Why?  In  the  hope  that  we  might  thus  avert  ruin  from 
the  Bascoms.     Very  true,  yet  if  you  had  not  been  on 
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board,  capable  and  willing  to  assume  command,  I  should 
never  have  so  decided.  It  was  my  knowledge  of  you, 
my  faith  in  you,  which  led  to  this  adventure." 

"Your  knowledge,  at  least,  was  extremely  limited; 
but  I  am  thankful  for  your  faith." 

"  Not  so  limited  as  you  may  think,  Captain  HoUis," 
and  a  smile  brightened  the  soberness  of  her  face.  "  I 
have  heard  my  father  speak  of  you,  and  once  I  listened 
spellbound  to  a  tale  of  your  seamanship." 

"Of  mine  —  impossible." 

"Far  from  it;  this  was  told  by  the  lips  of  one  who 
witnessed  the  incident.  Did  you  ever  know  a  Walter- 
Hale?" 

"Hale?  Certainly;  he  was  second  m.u  >  on  the  Mat- 
tawan." 

"And  you  were  first  mate.  WeU  I  heard  him  tell 
my  father  how  you  brought  that  ship  under  jury  masts 
into  Rangoon  after  the  captain  had  been  washed  over- 
board—a thousand  miles  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  with 
a  coolie  crew.  You  were  on:y  twenty-two  years  old 
then,  Mr.  Hale  said,  but  the  coolest  lad  he  ever  saw  on 
a  ship's  deck." 

"Why,"  I  protested,  "it  was  Hale  himself  who  made 
that  job  possible." 

"I  like  to  hear  you  say  that — as  if  you  actually 
meant  it,  too.  It  is  my  guess  you  both  did  your  duty. 
But  I  was  just  a  girl  then,  snuggled  down  in  one  corner 
of  my  father's  library,  utterly  forgotten  by  the  men  as 
they  talked.  The  story  fascinated  me;  no  doubt  it  was 
a  commonplace  enough  tale  of  the  sea,  but  to  me  it 
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possessed  all  the  wonder  of  romance.  The  memory  Was 
with  me  for  years,  and  came  up  afresh  whenever  your 
name  was  mentioned.  Why,"  and  she  laughed,  a  dimple 
showing  in  her  cheek,  as  she  glanced  up  into  my  face, 
"when  you  told  me  who  you  were  that  night  on  the 
Esmeralda,  such  a  thrill  ran  th»-ough  me  I  could  scarcely 
speak.  It  is  silly  of  me  to  confess  this;  but  —  but  it 
was  like  meeting  suddenly  a  character  from  out  the 
pages  of  fiction.  You  —  you  had  never  seemed  quite 
real  to  me  before." 

"Yet  you  told  me  you  knew  I  was  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Seeley  gave  me  a  list  of  those  invited;  but 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  your  appearance  —  " 

"Oh,  I  see;  that  then  was  the  shock  —  it  must  have 
been  a  severe  one." 

"A  subject  on  which  I  refuse  to  be  interviewed  at 
present,"  she  answered  brightly,  swept  by  a  new  mood. 
"But,  at  least,  I  had  no  reason  to  be  deeply  disap- 
pointed in  your  character.  I  can  trust  you,  Captain 
Hollis,  and  I  do;  surely  you  can  ask  no  more  than 
that?" 

"No;  and  I  will  remember.  You  were  going  on 
deck?" 

"For  a  short  it  would  seem  a  beautiful  morn- 
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We  emerged  from  the  companion  tojjether,  but  she 
lingered  at  the  rail,  as  I  clambered  up  the  ladder  and 
greeted  Leayord  aft  of  the  wheel.  It  was  a  broad  sea- 
view  revealed  on  every  side,  nothing  in  sight  but  the 
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crested  waves  sweeping  to  the  distant  horizons.    The 
swell  was  heavy  from  the  storm  of  the  night  before,  but 
the  Indian  Chief  met  them  buoyantly  in  spite  of  the 
heavily  laden  hull,  shipping  scarce  a  bucket  of  water 
over  her  lea  rail,  as  her  sharp  bow  plunged  into  the 
hollows.    Except  {<     a  bank  of  filmy  cloud  off  the  port 
bow,  the  sky  was  clear,  but  of  a  misty  blue  which  made 
me  dubious  of  continued  pleasant  weather,  although  the 
wind  had  become  light,  with  barely  enough  force  to 
belly  our  sails,  and  blew  steadily  from  the  southwest. 
The  only  men  I  saw  were  on  the  forecastle  engaged  in 
clearing  up  some  tackle,  excepting  a  fellow  high  up  in 
the  main  crosstrees,  with  binoculars  at  his  eyes. 

"You  keep  a  good  lookout,  1  see.  Mi.  Leayord,"  I 
said,  peering  up  at  the  figure  outlined  against  the  sky. 
"Whose  glasses?" 

"Probably  belonged  to  the  first  mate,  sir,"  he 
answered.  "  I  found  them  in  my  stateroom,  and  thought 
it  just  as  well  to  watch  for  inquisitive  neighbors.  I 
hope  I  did  right,  sir?" 

"Exactly.  I  would  have  suggested  it,  but  was 
detained  below.     Who  have  you  aloft?" 

"Simms,  sir;  he  has  the  best  pair  of  eyes  in  my 
watch." 

"Nothing  reported?" 

"  Not  yet,  sir.  Mr.  Olson  said  it  was  all  quiet  while 
he  was  in  charge." 

He  moved  over  to  the  starboard  rail,  with  a  glance 
at  the  wheelsman,  and  I  joined  him,  understanding  the 
movement. 
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"Your  purpose  is  to  avoid  vessels  if  possible,  I 
presume,  Captain?"  he  asked,  pointing  out  across  the 
water  in  pretense  at  admiring  the  scene. 

•*  The  fewer  we  uieet  with  '  e  pleasanter  our  vryage, 
Mr.  Leayord,"  quietly.  "By  the  way,  your  language 
is  hardly  that  of  a  forecastle  hand;  seemingly  it  has 
changed  over  night." 

He  permitted  a  smile  to  curve  his  lips. 

"  Environment,  sir,  no  doubt.  As  bosun,  I  was  a  bit 
careless,  but  now  that  I've  come  aft,  the  speech  of  a 
gentleman  seems  more  appropriate.  The  fact  is  I  had 
two  years  at  Eton,  sir." 

"  Ah,  Indeed !  Well,  I'm  not  sorry  for  that.  It  will 
make  our  relations  aft  much  more  congenial.  You  are 
English  bom  then,  I  take  it." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  a  Bristol  man." 

"This  running  of  a  contraband  cargo  to  Germany 
can  hardly  be  altogether  to  your  liking?" 

He  spat  over  the  rail,  and  drew  the  sleeve  of  his 
jacket  across  his  lips,  as  his  eyes  met  mine. 

"  'Twould  be  more  of  a  pleasure,  I  admit,  Captain,  to 
be  putting  over  a  trick  for  the  other  side,"  he  answered, 
his  fingers  nervously  gripping  the  rail,  "  but  I  shipped 
for  this  voyage  fair  enough,  and  I  always  held  it  a 
sailor's  duty  to  stick  to  his  ship.  Once  I'm  through 
with  this  job,  sir,  and  I'll  do  my  hearty  bit  for  old 
England." 

"Well  said,  Mr.  Leayord,"  and  I  gripped  his  hand. 
"So  far  as  I  understand  this  row,  my  sympathies  are 
all  on  your  side.    I  may  as  well  explain  to  you  that  I 
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have  been  induced  to  assume  command  because  of  the 
condition  in  which  I  found  the  owner." 

"Mr.  Bascom,  sir?" 

"Yes;  as  you  must  know,  the  man  is  a  helpless  crip- 
ple, and  his  entire  fortune  is  represented  by  the  cargo 
in  this  vessel." 

♦'He  is  a  friend  of  the  lady's,  sir,  I  heard  Dade  say." 
"Yes,  they  knew  each  other  ashore  when  she  was  a 
young—  girl.  It  was  odd  enough  for  them  to  have  met 
out  here  again,  but  stranger  still  is  the  fact  that  this 
fellow  McCann,  whom  I  have  locked  up  below,  should 
have  been  the  cause  of  Bascom's  present  condition." 
"  You  don't  say,  sir." 

"That  is  the  story  as  Miss  Vera  Carrington  tells  it 
I  have  got  very  little  out  of  Bascom,  although  I  remem- 
ber the  newspaper  accounts  published  at  the  time. 
There  was  a  shooting  affray,  in  a  New  York  restaurant^ 
over  some  woman." 

"McCann  shot  him,  and  got  away?" 
"Bought  his  way  clear." 
"He  is  rich  then?" 

"The  fellow  has  more  money  than  you  and  I  will 
ever  see.  Mr.  Leayord.  He's  in  the  only  place  now 
where  it  can  do  him  no  good." 

The  mate  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  his  eyes  wan- 
dering toward  the  men  at  the  wheel. 

"I  wish  I  was  so  cocksure  of  that,  sir,"  he  said 
soberly.  "There's  some  mighty  bad  blood  forward  on 
this  ship,  and  it's  my  judgment  we're  not  out  of  the 
mess  yet  by  a  long  ways.     Those  wolves  have  got  a 
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■cent  of  McConn'a  gold,  and  they'll  never  leave  the  trail 
until  they  get  it." 

"  You  mean  Liverpool  and  White?  " 

"Well,  they're  the  main  guys,  sir.  But  there  are 
others  ready  enough  to  follow  them." 

"They  have  only  McCann's  word  for  his  ability  to 

pay." 

"Not  them;  the  fellow  has  a  belt  on,  with  a  bunch 
of  the  real  stuff.  I  have  it  from  Dade,  sir,  that  he's 
scattered  a  thousand  already,  just  to  prove  that  he's 
got  it." 

"But  you  don't  think  they  would  actually  attempt 
mutiny?" 

"They're  not  calling  it  that,  sir.  It's  the  cargo 
aboard,  and  your  determination  to  land  it  safe  at  Ham- 
burg, which  is  going  to  make  the  trouble.  There  is  only 
one  German  in  the  crew,  sir  —  the  rest  are  all  English 
and  Swede,  except  a  couple  of  niggers.  The  Swedes 
and  niggers  will  do  whatever  the  others  tell  'em  to,  an' 
the  argument  forward,  according  to  Dade,  is,  that  it'll 
be  no  crime  to  capture  this  ship,  and  run  her  into  an 
English  port.  That's  the  talk  Liverpool  and  White 
are  putting  up  in  the  forecastle  —  they  naturally  aim 
to  hog  all  that  money  themselves,  an'  get  off  scot  free. 
Red  even  suggested  to  Olson  that  he  come  in  on  the 
scheme,  and  accept  a  third." 

"What  did  Olson  say?" 

"  Well,  sir,  Olson  is  all  right.  Liverpool  didn't  come 
out  square  with  the  proposition,  so  that  the  second 
mate  could  knock  him  down;  he  just  hinted  at  it  easy 
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like,  and  OImd  told  him  poUtely  to  go  to  h«U,  m*  Utei- 
reported  it  to  me.    But  that  ihowi  u«  the  wav  the  wind 
ia  blowing,  «ir.»» 
"  Tile  men  seem  quiet  enou^" 
"They're  not  ready  yet,  but  hell  wiU  break  loose 
preiently,  according  to  my  notion..     Wait  untU  they 
hear  what  has  happened  to  McCann." 

«Well,»'  I  .aid  deliberately,  «we  shall  have  to  meet 
whatever  comes,  Mr.  Leayord.  I  talked  with  McCann 
«gam  this  morning,  and  offered  him  his  freedom  aft  if 
he  would  promise  to  keep  away  from  the  crew.  He 
refused  to  accept  parole,  so  I  locked  him  up  agi-n. 
Do  you  suggest  any  other  course?" 

"No,  sir,  I  don't,"  he  said  slowly,  after  a  pause  for 
thought.  "It's  likely  to  amount  to  the  same  thing 
either  way  we  turn,  but  it's  to  our  advantage  to  have 
that  fellow  in  our  o^n  hands."  He  lifted  his  eyes 
inquiringly  to  my  face.  "This  Miss  Carrington  now, 
by  any  chance  is  she  the  same  lady  these  two  men  got  to 
shooting  about?" 

"No,  she  was  not  involved  in  the  quarrel.  The  fact 
18  she  was  only  a  young  girl  when  she  knew  Bascom. 
and  McCann  had  never  met  her  personally  until  we 
escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  yacht  together." 

"She  was  a  passenger,  also?" 

"In  a  way,  yes,"  feeling  no  necessity  for  any  further 
explanation.    "She  was  the  owner's  daughter." 

"Then  she's  rich,  too?" 

"Her  father  is  one  of  New  York's  multi-millionaire.. 
What  difference  does  that  make,  Mr.  Leayord?" 
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•*  Nothing  much,  Ukeljr,"  he  answered,  leanmg 
against  the  rail,  hia  eyei  on  the  distant  bank  of  cloud, 
"only  maybe  we  might  play  money  against  money  in 
this  game,  with  a  fair  chance  to  win.  I  reckon  gold, 
no  matter  where  it  comes  from,  would  look  good  to  those 
devils  forward." 

*'  Scarcely  a  manly  act  on  our  part  to  suggest  such 
a  thing.** 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  sir,**  he  insisted 
stubbornly.  "I  reckon  old  man  Carrington  would  be 
willing  enough  to  pay  the  price,  rather  than  have  his 
giri  left  in  the  hands  of  those  fellows.  They'll  be  no 
lambs  if  they  ever  get  control  of  the  ship.  But  maybe 
you  know  best,  sir.** 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE 

T    LEFT  him  and  walked  forward  to  where  I  could 
1    look  down   on   the  main  deck.     Vera  must   have 
already  retired  to  the  cabin,  as  she  was  not  visible,  the 
boy  Moon  alone  appearing  below  me  on  his  way  to  the 
cook's  galley.     As  deeply  as  I  despised  the  thought  of 
ever  resorting  to  this  last  suggestion  made  by  Leayord. 
yet  I  could  not  remain  entirely  indifferent  to  its  pos- 
sibilities.    If  matters  on  board  were,  indeed,  as  serious 
as  he  pictured  them,  our  situation  was  far  from  pleas- 
ant.    To  keep  on  probably  meant  a  battle  to  preserve 
the  ship,  and  involved  not  only  our  own  rough  handling, 
even  possible  death  in  the  melee,  but  also  unspeakable 
horror  to  the  woman  left  alone,  and  unprotected,  on 
board.     What  woula  b.  act  fate.  If  we  failed  to  uphold 
discipline,  and  those  unbridled  ruffians  once  obtained 
control  of  the  vessel?    The  thought  staggered  me. 

McCann  — even  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  and  I  sin- 
cerely doubted  the  desire -would  be  utterly  helpless 
in  the  grip  of  those  lawless  spirits  whom  he  had 
unchained.  They  would  merely  laugh  at  him.  Even  if 
through  the  influence  of  his  wealth,  he  retained  suprem- 
acy and  a  measure  of  control,  would  not  the  fellow 
himself  use  his  power  for  evil?  The  suggestion  he 
had  dropped  of  a  desire  to  gain  influence  over  the  girl, 
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•nd,  through  her,  profit  in  her  father's  millions,  left  on 
my  mind  little  doubt  as  to  what  he  would  attempt 
openly  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself.  And  if  he 
was  left  alone  with  her  on  board  —  the  only  man  who 
even  faintly  represented  her  social  class;  the  only  one 
to  whom  she  could  hope  to  appeal  —  there  was  a  chance 
for  him  to  erase  from  her  mind  the  memory  of  past 
brutality,  and  build  up  a  new  conception  of  his' char- 
acter by  becoming  her  protector.  Nor  did  I  doubt  he 
had  the  ubtlety  to  do  this,  and  play  the  part  to  abso- 
lute pe  .'tion.  The  man  was  not  devoid  of  brains,  or 
the  ways  of  social  refinement.  If  under  the  stress  of 
danger,  and  the  hardships  of  unaccustomed  environ- 
ment, he  had  reverted  to  his  true  type,  he  still  retained 
the  veneer  of  outward  form,  and  could  easily  assume, 
if  occasion  warranted,  the  semblance  of  a  gentleman. 

To  my  thought  he  was  the  most  to  be  feared  of  nil 
those  aboard,  and  the  least  to  be  trusted.  Long  sea 
training  had  taught  me  how  efficiently  to  deal  with  the 
others;  they  were  of  a  type  easily  understood,  to  be 
mastered  by  stern  discipline,  and  driven  to  their  duty; 
but  this  fe'low  McCann,  wealthy,  ruined  by  flattery, 
controlled  by  unbridled  desire,  would  never  respond  to 
such  methods.  Neither  persuasion,  nor  fear,  would 
suffice  to  turn  him  from  his  course  or  change  his  bitter 
hatred  into  respect. 

Yet  I  could  reach  no  other  conclusion  except  to  con- 
tinue the  voyage,  meeting  'ts  problems  as  they  presented 
themselves.  There  was  no  turning  back  now.  I  had 
pledged  my  word,  openly  announced  my  intention  for- 
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ward  as  well  as  aft,  and  to  retract  would  brand  my 
action  as  cowardlj.    Once  I  relaxed  my  grip,  confessed 
my  weakness,  it  would  cost  me  all  influence  over  the 
crew.     It  would  give  them  the  upper  hand,  and  be 
equivalent   to   complete   surrender.     AU  hope  lay   in 
keeping  McCann  prisoner,  entirely  isolated  from  his 
confederates,,  and  dealing  with  the  men  forward  with  a 
harsh  firmness  sufBcicnt  to  strike  terror  into  their  souls. 
The  slightest  movement  of  revolt  on  their  part  must 
be  my  signal  for  action.    There  could  be  no  compromis- 
ing, no  hesitancy,  no  tenderness.    The  fate  of  the  ship, 
the  very  life  of  Vera  Carrington,  rested  on  my  decision, 
and  the  swift  resourcefuhiess  of  my  action.    I  felt  equal 
to  the  task. 

The  morning  wore  away  with  no  demonstration  of 
any  kind,  the  Indian  Chief  bowling  along  freely  on  the 
course  set,  but  at  half-speed.     The  watch  was  busied 
at  various  tasks  about  decks,  and  seemingly  exhibited 
no  interest  in  anything  except  their  duties.     I  watched 
them  closely,  but  could  detect  no  sign  of  uneasiness,  or 
conspiracy.     None  of  the  watch  below  emerged  from 
the  forecastle,  nor  did  the  men  collect  in  groups,  or 
exhibit  any  special  interest  in  affairs  aft.    Nor  could  I 
detect  any  evidence  of  drunkenness  among  them,  and 
Olson,  after  a  trip  forward  to  tighten  one  of  the  jibs, 
reported   them   as   all   sober,   and  quick  to   obey   his 
orders.    We  decided,  therefore,  that  the  stock  of  liquor 
must  be  exhausted,  and  it  would  be  extremely  foolish  on 
our  part  to  arouse  the  animosity  of  the  men  by  any 
search. 
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The  day  held  fair,  with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  over 
the  port  quarter,  and  the  expanse  of  sea  about  us  vacant 
of  either  sail  or  smoke.  Not  once  did  the  lookout  in 
the  main  crosstrees  hail  the  deck,  and  I  grew  weary  of 
the  changeless  view,  as  I  continued  to  pace  from  rail 
to  rail,  wa';  hful  of  every  movement,  yet  gradually 
Le.omir.g  sa  isfied  that  the  peril  of  mutiny  had  greatly 
diminished.  Miss  Vera  did  not  venture  again  on  deck, 
nor  had  I  any  glimpse  of  Bascom.  Twice  I  peered  down 
through  the  skylight  into  the  cabin  beneath,  but  without 
gaining  sight  of  either. 

As  noon  approached  I  had  Dade  fetch  the  sextant 
from  the  captain's  stateroom,  and  took  my  observation 
with  considerable  care,  going  below  to  work  out  my 
figures  alone,  as  the  many  years  passed  ashore  had  left 
me  a  bit  doubtful  of  my  facility.  No  one  appeared  to 
take  any  deep  interest  in  the  event,  although  I  noted  a 
group  of  men  forward  watching  as  I  disappeared. 
Their  interest,  however,  had  merely  the  appearance  of 
a  natural  curiosity,  and  left  no  impression  on  my  mind. 
As  the  ship  had  been  drifting  for  days,  it  was  natural 
enough  for  all  aboard  to  speculate  as  to  where  we  were. 

With  nothing  to  guide  me,  or  check  my  figures  with 
on  the  chart,  I  went  over  them  twice  to  be  assured  of 
accuracy,  finally  marking  our  position  as  carefully  as 
possible,  and  determining  our  future  course.  Leayord 
had  just  been  called  for  his  watch,  and  both  oiBcers 
were  upon  the  after  deck,  waiting  for  my  appearance. 
They  remained  silent  as  I  approached,  and,  as  I  turned 
and  faced  forward,  my  eyes  observed  a  largely  increased 
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grouping  of  men  about  the  forecastle,  and  all  star- 
ing aft. 

"Are  both  watches  on  deck,  Mr.  Leayord?"  I  asked. 
"Has  there  been  any  call  for  all  hands? " 

"  No,  sir,"  he  answered,  his  own  gaze  shifting.  "  It's 
the  change  of  watch,  and  the  second  mate's  men  haven't 
gone  below  yet.  Maybe  the  cook  is  slow,  or  else  they 
are  a  bit  curious  to  find  out  where  the  ship  is,  sir. 
Would  you  mind  giving  them  the  figures?  " 

"Not  at  all;  the  wheelsman  would  spread  the  news 
fast  enough  as  soon  as  relieved.  We  are  at  fifty-two 
degrees',  thirty-five  minutes  west  longitude,  and  forty 
degrees,  ten  minutes  north  latitude,  approximately.  I 
am  not  exactly  sure  as  to  the  chronometer,  but  prac- 
tically these  figures  are  correct." 

"And  where  does  that  put  us  from  New  York?  " 
"About  five  hundred  miles,  a  little  north  of  east; 
Halifax  is  the  nearest  port,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  raUes  nor'  nor'  by  west.  We  are  between  the  North 
Atlantic  steamer  lanes,  and  the  direct  course  to  the 
Mediterranean,  more  in  line  with  the  Azores,  I  should 
say.  That  accounts  for  the  deserted  sea  —  we're  out  of 
the  beaten  track." 

"  The  big  liners  pass  to  the  north  of  us  ?  " 
"Yes,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles;  under  good 
steam  we  could  cross  their  track  in  a  night." 
"And  that  would  be  your  plan,  sir? " 
"  Well,  I  know  of  no  better  one.    Except  for  fishing 
craft  we  would  be  scarce  likely  to  encounter  any  vessels 
amid  that  desolation  to  the  north.     They  would  have 
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no  opportunity  to  report  us,  and  as  soon  as  our  lati- 
tude was  safe,  we  could  take  a  direct  easterly  course 
above  the  Shetlands." 

"There  is  a  northern  passenger  line." 

"All  slow  boats,  and  neutral.  There  will  be  little 
danger  until  we  encounter  the  English  trawlers  m  the 
North  Sea." 

"Is  that  the  chart,  sir?  Olson  and  I  would  under- 
stand better  if  we  had  a  look  at  it  —  the  figures  don't 
mean  much  to  us." 

I  spread  it  open  on  the  skylight,  holding  it  flat  with 
one  hand  and  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  the  two  mates 
bent  over  in  earnest  study  of  the  lines.  The  men  at 
the  wheel  beyond  us  endeavored  also  to  gain  a  glimpse, 
as  I  reached  forward  to  point  out  our  present  position 
in  the  blank  space  of  water. 

"This  red  cross  is  about  where  the  ship  is  now,"  I 
explained,  "  with  our  course  a  point  north  o'  east.  Just 
'lefore  night  we'll  shift  to  the  north,  get  up  full  steam, 

1  make  a  run  for  it." 

"And  what  may  be  all  these  lines,  sir?" 

"The  regular  sailing  lanes  between  North  Europe 
and  the  American  ports." 

"We  cross  them  in  the  night?" 

"  That  is  the  plan ;  if  we  can  accomplish  that  unob- 
served, we'll  have  a  clear  ocean  for  a  while,  at  least." 

"And  what  would  you  say  would  be  your  highest 
north,  Captam  HoUis  ?  " 

"  At  about  fifty  degrees  latitude,  for  the  west  coast, 
and  then  a  course  to  the  northeast.     That  would  place 
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u.  in  here,   off   the   north   coast   of   Newfoundland. 
Have  either  of  you  ever  been  in  those  seas?** 

Both  men  shook  their  heads  soberly.  Leayord  saying: 
^fot  I,  sir.    I  made  one  voyage  to  Quebec,  but  we 
never  came  that  far  north.     However,  I  should  say. 
there  wasn't  likely  to  be  much  shipping  in  those  waters^-' 
^o-only  fishing  schooners.    We  may  not  raise  a 
sail  all  the  way  across.    One  thing  is  certain,  there  can 
be  no  occasion  for  English  warships  to  be  patrolling 
hose  seas -they'll  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them 
farther  south.    What  have  you  to  say  to  the  plan  ?  " 
^  he  two  straightened  up,  and  looked  at  each  other, 

'''*  ar^'^ri  """"""^  *°  *^'  '""'  "°^  «P^*  overboard. 
Well,  I  don't  know  how  there  could  be  a  better  one, 

sir,     he  answered  coming  back,  wiping  his  lips.     "If 
we  re  really  going  to  Hamburg,  the  longest  way  round 

S^n;*:^"^^^"'-"*--^- ^--^--' 

The  second  mate  nodded. 
"How's  the  coal,  sir?" 

"AH  but  one  bunker  full  yet;  we'll  not  steam  heavy 
except  tonight."  ^ 

"PersonaUy  I  don't  see  any  objection  t.  making  a 
try  of  ,t,"  Leayord  added,  "but  I  don't  know  how  the 
crew  may  feel.  This  isn't  exactly  the  sort  of  voyage 
they  shipped  for."  ^ 

"We  may  as  weU  test  them  first  as  last."  I  said 
determaied  to  have  it  over  with.  "Both  watches  are 
mostly  on  deck.    Have  the  bosun  call  them  aft." 

The  fellows  responded  quickly  enough,  a  few  slouch- 
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ing  along  in  pretended  indifference,  but  the  majority 
exhibiting  a  real  interest.  I  stood  between  the  two 
mates  at  the  rail  watching  them  closelj,  but  the  uplifted 
faces  told  me  little  as  to  their  disposition,  although  I 
confess  the  general  impression  was  that  of  sullen  rebel- 
lion. It  was  a  motley  throng,  and  they  stared  up  at  us 
in  silence ;  the  only  noise  was  the  restless  movement  of 
feet  and  the  singing  of  wind  in  the  rigging  overhead. 
All  about  us  stretched  the  blue  domain  of  the  sea,  the 
heaving  surges  tipped  with  crests  of  foam,  and  above 
a  few  flying  clouds.  Liverpool  Hed  stood  directly 
below  me,  a  step  in  advance  of  his  mates.  His  cap  hid 
his  eyes,  but  there  was  an  ugly,  defiant  grin  on  his  face, 
which  angered  me. 

"  Well,  men,"  I  said,  wasting  no  time  in  soft  phras- 
ing. "I've  called  you  aft  for  a  straight  talk.  You 
shipped  on  the  Indian  Chief  for  a  voyage  to  Ham- 
burg—  " 

"To  hell  we  did,"  a  voice  interrupted.  "The  most 
of  us  wus  shangiidied  and  brought  aboard  drunk." 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,"  I  replied  sharply. 
"I  was  not  skipper  then;  but  I  am  now.  Your  namei 
are  on  the  papers  regularly  enough,  and  the  only  thing 
I  need  to  explain  is  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  our 
sailing  course.  As  most  of  you  know,  war  has  broken 
out  in  Europe  since  this  ship  cleared  from  Baltimore. 
The  chances  are  about  a  hundred  to  one  that  we  would 
be  captured,  or  sunk,  U  we  tried  to  reach  our  port 
through  the  Channel." 

"By  whom? "    It  was  Liverpool  who  spoke. 
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"  English  or  French  warships." 

"  It's  a  damn  Dutch  cargo  then  we've  got  in  the  hold. 
That's  the  way  I  figured  it.  Well,  now  look  here,  sir, 
Smitz  is  the  only  Dutchman  aboar  !,  an'  the  rest  ov  us 
don't  take  kindly  to  that  sort  o'  jod." 

"You're  sailorraen,  and  shipped  on  this  voyage 
before  ever  war  was  declared.  Now  will  you  listen  tp 
me  until  I  get  through?  " 

"Ah,  let  him  talk.  Red,"  someone  interjected. 
"  What  we  want  to  know  is  where  we  are,  an'  the  course 
we're  sailing  on." 

"That's  the  ticket.  Bill,"  chimed  in  another.  "Let 
the  blooming  war  slide  till  we  find  out  whut's  the  pro- 
gram.   We'll  hear  yer,  sir." 

I  outlined  my  plan  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and 
they  seemed  to  listen  respectfully  enough,  only  occa- 
sionally interjecting  a  question.  Liverpool  did  not 
speak  at  all,  nor  Jim  White,  who  had  pushed  his  way 
forward,  until  I  concluded.  Then  the  latter  asked  sud- 
denly : 

"  Would  you  mind  if  a  couple  of  us  had  a  glance  at 
that  chart?     Maybe  we'd  see  it  clearer  then." 

"  Certainly,  you  can  all  look  at  it.  Mr.  Olson,  take 
the  chart  down  there,  and  point  out  the  lines  so  the  men 
can  see  where  we  are." 

They  crowded  about,  endeavoring  to  gain  a  glimpse, 
although  probably  not  half  a  dozen  among  them  pos- 
sessed the  faintest  conception  of  what  the  various  mark- 
ings signified.  Liverpool  and  White,  however,  got  down 
on  their  knees,  and  followed  Olson's  stubby  forefinger 
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closely,  as  he  traced  the  proposed  course.  White 
appeared  rather  the  more  mtelligeI1^  asking  a  question 
or  two  before  regaining  his  feet. 

"I  was  on  the  L-^brador  Coast  once,  sir,"  he  said, 
turning  his  face  toward  where  I  stood  waiting,  "but 
that  don't  help  me  much  to  get  this  thing  straight.  It's 
to  b>  a  north  course  tonight  then,  so  as  to  take  us 
through  the  steamer  lane  before  daylight?" 

"Yes." 

"And  after  that  we'll  still  steam  north  — for  how 
far,  sir?" 

"  Until  satisfied  that  we  are  safely  beyond  any  stray 
vessel  driven  out  of  her  course  — to  about  fifty  degrees 
north  I  had  it  figured.  Mr.  Olson  pointed  it  out  to 
you." 

"Yes,  sir;  I  see  the  spot,  although  it  don't  mean 
much  to  me.  And  where  would  we  be  about  daylight 
tomorrow  morning?  " 

"I  can  only  guess  at  that,  not  knowing  the  exact 
shape  our  engines  are  in,  or  the  probable  speed  of  the 
ship.  But  we  ought  to  be  close  to  fifty  degrees  west 
and  about  forty  degrees,  twenty  minutes  north,  I  should 
say." 

"How  far  away  from  land?" 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Cape  Race." 

"Cape  Race!"  broke  in  Liverpool.  "I've  heard  o' 
that  point  —  it's  south  of  a  harbor  called  St.  John's. 
Here  it  is,  marked  on  the  chart,  Jim." 

He  pointed  it  out  with  a  dingy  forefinger,  and  the  two 
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•tared  at  the  •pot  for  a  minute  before  they  got  to  thein^ 
feet  again.    I  waited,  but  neithor  spoke. 

**!•  that  all,  men?"!  asked  with  a  glance  at  their 
face^.  "  All  right  then,  you  can  go  forward.  If  any  of 
you  wish  to  ask  any  questions  later  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  them." 

They  disappeared  without  demonrtration,  talking 
among  themselves,  yet  to  all  appearances  the  confer- 
ence had  not  deeply  impressed  the  crew.  Thoy  seemed 
a  stolid,  dull-witted  bunch,  even  Liverpool  and  White 
slouching  back  to  the  forecastle,  with  scarcely  the 
exchange  of  a  word.  Olson  rolled  up  the  chart,  and 
clambered  up  the  ladder  to  where  I  stood  beside  the  first 
mate.  For  a  moment  he  clung  to  the  rail  watching  the 
last  of  the  men  disappear. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  he  said  almost  under  his 
breath. 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Olson?" 

"That's  just  what  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  answered 
slowly.  "  But  this  beats  me.  I  naturally  thought  those 
lads  would  raise  particular  hell,  an'  instead  they  are  so 
many  lambs.  There's  something  wrong  when  sailormen 
are  afrair  to  even  grumble." 

"I  must  say  I  do  not  like  it  myself,  sir,"  added 
Leayord  soberly.  "  There's  something  in  the  wind.  Did 
you  notice,  sir,  not  one  of  them  asked  about  what  had 
become  of  McCann?" 

"He  may  not  have  been  missed  yet." 

•?0h,  he's  missed  all  right;  the  word  has  gone  for- 
ward before  this  time.    It's  my  opinion,  sir,  this  whole 
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matter  has  been  thrashed  out  already  in  the  forecastle, 
an'  those  bullies  have  made  up  their  mii.ds  just  what 
they're  goin'  to  do." 

"Well,  what  can  they  do?" 

"One  guess  is  as  good  as  another,  sir,  but  I'm 
mighty  near  certain  of  one  thing  — they  haven't  no 
intention  of  goin'  to  Hamburg.  Even  Liverpool  and 
White  showed  no  interest,  except  in  one  point." 

"You  mean  where  the  ship  will  be  tomorrow  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Just  that ;  and  it's  going  to  be  tomorrow  morning 
when  they  show  their  hand.  Till  then,  sir,  we'll  have  a 
model  crew.     That's  the  way  I  see  it." 

"  Which  theory  looks  reasonable  enough,"  I  acknowl- 
edged, after  a  pause,  "although  it's  more  my  judgment 
that  the  arrest  of  McCann  has  left  them  leaderless.  I 
am  not  really  looking  for  any  more  serious  trouble. 
However,  we'll  be  ready  for  it,  if  it  comes." 
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CHAPTER  XX 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  A  WOMAN'S  HEABT 

'TIHE  afternoon  brought  me  increased  faith  that 
1  the  imprisonment  of  Fergus  McCann  had  prac- 
tically ended  the  rebellion  of  the  men  forward.  No 
doubt  the  spirit  of  mutiny  still  lingered,  but  with- 
out h.s  leadership  this  had  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 
Unbacked  by  the  New  Yorker's  display  of  wealth, 
Liverpool  Red  and  Jim  White  were  suddenly  shorn  of 
power  to  control  the  crew. 

Of  course  these  two  were  not  of  the  kind  to  yield 
without  a  struggle;  there  would  inevitably  be  an  effort 
of  some  sort  made  to  discover  McCann's  exact  where- 
abouts,  and    release   him.      But    this   could   be   easily 
guarded  against.     Even  in  the  darkest  night  there  was 
small  chance  of  any  member  of  the  crew  being  able  to 
slip  aft  along  the  main  deck  unseen,  and  I  took  pie- 
caution  to  close,  and  lock  securely,  the  only  passageway 
below  which  led  forward.     Whatever  scheme  the  two 
rmgleaders  might  evolve,  I  felt  we  were  now  in  position 
to   effectively  block.      Their  only   possible   chance  of 
success,  of  obtaining  control  of  the  ship,  lay  in  the  exer- 
cise of  force.     Undoubtedly   there  were  men  enough 
forward  to  overwhelm  us  bv  sheer  force  of  numbers,  if 
they  became  desperate  enough  to  make  the  attempt 
But  I  no  longer  felt  fear  of  this;  not  only  had  the 
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impression  been  left  upon  me  as  I  faccii  ^hem  that  they 
had  already  lost  the  spirit  of  resistai.  • ,  but  there  was 
no  gathering  in  groups  forward,  no  whispered  confer- 
ences, no  indication  of  any  kind  to  lead  me  to  suspect 
they  were  planning  action.  White  had  gone  below  with 
his.  watch,  while  Liverpool  was  serving  his  trick  at  the 
wheel.  Not  so  much  as  a  word  had  "been  exchanged 
between  the  two  since  I  had  dismissed  the  crew.  Proba- 
bly their  questionings  had  been  prompted  merely  by 
curiosity,  and  not  because  of  any  purpose  already  fixed 
in  their  minds. 

Nor  did  -ny thing  occur  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  to  lead  me  to  revise  this  conclusion.  The  weather 
held  fair,  and  the  men  worked  cheerfully.  Now  that  the 
liquor  was  out  of  them  they  proved  themselves  a  fairly 
efficient  crew,  obeying  the  orders  of  the  mates  smartly. 
No  occasion  arose  for  me  to  interfere,  and  even  Leayord 
expressed  approval  and  surprise.  I  made  a  brief  tour 
of  the  decks,  noting  that  things  were  shipshape  and  in 
order  in  spite  of  the  remnants  of  wreck  forward,  and 
then  visited  the  engine  room  below,  inten-iewing  Mas- 
ters, and  giving  him  personal  instructions  relative  to 
the  duties  of  the  coming  night.  All  was  quiet  in  his 
department,  and  the  stokers  were  attending  to  their 
work.  Apparently  the  crisis  had  been  passed,  and  the 
only  problem  remaining  to  confront  us  was  that  of 
navigation.  With  my  mind  at  rest  on  this  point,  I 
passed  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  largely  in  my  own 
stateroom,  sleeping  for  an  hour  or  more  in  preparation 
for   the  night's    watch   on   deck,   and    later   carefully 
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figuring  out  in  detail  the  exact  course  I  should  attempt 
to  follow  during  the  period  of  darkness. 

Before  the  call  to  supper  came,  I  called  on  Bascom  to 
explain  to  him  the  situation,  but  found  the  man  stupefied 
bj  some  drug,  taken  perhaps  to  alleviate  pain,  and 
scarcely  capable  of  comprehending  my  meaning.     Sat- 
isfied that  I  could  gain  no  assistance  from  him,  I  left 
the  man  lying  helplessly  in  his  bunk,  and  returned  to 
the   main   cabin.     Vera   did   not   appear   until   after 
Leayord  and  I  were  seaed  at  table,  yet  she  had  been  on 
deck  during  the  afternoon,  and  had  much  to  say  rela- 
tive to  the  beauty  of  the  ocean  scene  through  which  we 
•oiled. 

It   was   a   pleasant   hour   we   passed  at   the   table, 
Leayord  relieving  Olson,  but  the  girl  and  I  lingering 
in  rather  idle  conversation.     She  had  learned,  through 
the  medium  of  Dade  I  presume,  something  of  Bascom's 
present  condition,  and   I   felt   obliged   to  answer  her 
questions  frankly,  although  I  excused  the  man  as  much 
as  possible,  and  led   the  talk  in  j  happier  channels. 
However,  she  told  us  more  of  h''s  history  and  family, 
relating  in  some  detail  her  former  acquaintance.     The 
conversation  drifted  idly,  and,  when  assured  that  Dade 
was  safely  beyond  earshot,  we  spoke  briefly  of  our  plans, 
and  outlined  our  future.     Even  Leayord  had  lost  his 
suspicion  of  the  men  forward,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  our  voyage  would  be  without  further  serious  inter- 
nal trouble.     I  gave  him  instructions  to  change  the 
vessel's  course,  and  order  an  increase  of  speed  when  he 
returned  to  take  charge  of  the  deck,  and  a  few  moments 
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later  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  tell-tale  compast 
overhead  indicated  that  we  were  headed  straight  into 
the  north,  and  could  feel  the  throbbing  of  the  engines, 
and  straining  of  the  hull  as  we  raced  forward. 

In  spite  of  the  pleasant  day,  and  that  the  s\ui  was 
still  visible  in  the  western  sky,  the  air  on  deck  was  chill, 
and  I  returned  below  for  a  heavier  coat,  and  also 
brought  back  with  mc  a  cloak  belonging  to  the  late 
commander  with  which  to  protect  Miss  Carrington. 
She  laughed  gaily  as  I  wrapt  it  about  her  shoulders, 
for  it  was  an  old  fashioned  garment,  evidently  picked 
up  in  some  foreign  port,  and  retained  as  a  curiosity, 
but  its  warmth  was  welcome.  The  evening  was  a  beau- 
tiful one,  the  sky  clear,  the  sea  calm,  except  for  the  long 
ocean  swell.  But  for  a  faint  trail  of  snuoke  far  to  the 
westward,  barely  visible  as  the  sun  sank  below  the 
horizon,  no  evidence  was  discernible  of  any  other  vessel 
in  the  wide  circle.  I  hailed  the  lookout  in  the  maintop, 
but  the  wisp  of  smoke  was  too  far  away  for  his  eyes 
to  determine  the  course  of  the  distant  steamer,  although 
as  he  swept  his  glasses  a  bit  farther  northward,  they 
became  fixed  and  motionless.  As  I  stared  up  at  him,  his 
voice  reported: 

"Sail  ho!" 

"Where  away?" 

"About  three  points  off  the  port  bow,  sir  —  a 
schooner's  topsail." 

"Very  well,  keep  her  in  sight  —  a  fishing  vessel 
likely." 

Leayord  leaned  over  the  poop  rail. 
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"ShaU  I  change  the  course,  sir?  She  might  prove 
something  we  wouldn't  care  to  meet" 

"Certainly  not;  we'll  not  attempt  to  dodge  every 
fishing  smack,  and  if  that  steamer  is  heading  this  way, 
we  wiU  be  miles  to  the  north  before  she  reaches  these 
waters.    What  is  our  rate  now?  " 

"  About  seventeen  knots,  sir." 

"  Masters  is  getting  the  best  he  can  out  of  the  engines, 
I  presxune?" 

"The  old  hooker  has  never  done  much  better  to  my 
knowledge,  sir.  She  never  was  no  grayhound,  but 
maybe,  with  the  wind  from  that  quarter,  the  sails  might 
be  trimmed  to  help  a  little." 

"The   experiment   is   worth   trying,   Mr.   Leayord. 
Send  Olson  forwar '," 
"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Both  watches  were  on  deck,  clustered  in  a  restless 
bunch  before  the  forecastle,  or  overhanging  the  rail, 
evidently  deeply  interested  in  observing  our  efforts  to 
get  aU  possible  speed  out  of  the  Indian  Chief.     The 
fading  light   gave  me  glimpse  of  their  faces,   and  I 
noticed  that  both  Liverpool  and  White  were  circulating 
freely    from    group    to    group.      However,    the    men 
responded  readily  enough  to  Olson's  orders,  and  sang 
cheerily  as  they  tailed  onto  the  ropes,  Liverpool  himself 
leading  the  way  up  the  ratlines  and  out  upon  the  main- 
yard  as  they  sheeted  home.    The  job  was  rather  smartly 
done,  and  the  canvas  bellied  out  so  stiffly  that  I  sus- 
pected there  was  more  wind  aloft  than  was  felt  on  deck. 
Olson  remained  forward,  and  we  could  hear  his  voice 
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aasigning  the  men  to  various  tasks  as  they  returned  to 
the  decL 

"Is  that  aD,  sir?"  asked  Leayord  from  above. 

"All  at  present;  very  smartly  done  at  that;  not  a 
bad  crew  now  they're  sober." 

"There  are  sailormen  among  'em,  sir.  Shall  I  send 
the  port  watch  below?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  Mr.  Olson  seems  to  be  finding  work  for  all 
hands,  and  they  are  better  off  kept  busy.  Perhaps  the 
ship  would  ride  easier,  Mr.  Leayord,  if  you  let  her 
head  off  a  point  —  there  is  some  danger  of  straining 
the  steering  gear." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir  — let  her  off  a  point,  Carison;  easy 
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The  stars  began  to  pop  out  in  the  arch  of  sky  above, 
silvering  the  waters,  and  we  could  no  longer  perceive 
what  was  taking  place  forward.  The  night  shades  set- 
tled about  us,  and  the  staunch  Indian  Chief  drove  her 
sharp  bows  through  the  black  waste  of  sea  in  a  race  to 
cross  the  zone  of  danger  before  the  coming  of  another 
dawn.  Apparently  everything  was  in  our  favor,  and  I 
stood  there,  leaning  against  tiie  rail,  chatting  with  Miss 
Vera,  our  conversation  drifting  idly.  Darkness  shad- 
owed us,  with  only  a  bit  of  deck  revealed  by  the  faint 
light  streaming  through  the  glass  of  the  companion. 
The  riding  lamps  were  not  lit,  as  I  preferred  to  take 
chances,  assured  that  we  were  alone  in  that  expanse  of 
ocean.  Things  grew  quiet  forward,  and  Olson  returned 
aft,  pausing  a  moment  to  report  to  me,  before  clamber- 
ing up  the  ladder  to  rejoin  Leayord. 
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It  must  have  been  after  nine  when  the  girl  left,  com- 
plaining of  being  chilled  even  in  the  protection  of  the 
great  cloak.  I  crossed  the  deck  with  her  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  and  our  hands  clasped  as  we  lingered 
there  a  moment,  the  dim  light  revealing  her  face  uplifted 
toward  mine. 

"You -are  not  going  below,  then,  Mr.  Hollis?"  she 
questioned.     "Surely  all  goes  well?" 

"So  remarkably  weU,»  I  admitted,  «as  to  rather 
puzzle  me.  No,  I  shall  remain  on  deck  until  morning- 
not  that  I  really  anticipate  trouble,  but  the  entire 
responsibility  rests  with  me." 

"You  do  not  feel  that  your  officers  are  efficient?" 
"Only  within  their  limits  of  knowledge.  I  like  the 
men,  and  trust  them,  but  at  that  they  are  only  promoted 
from  before  the  mast  in  an  emergency.  Neither  possess 
any  real  knowledge  of  seamanship.  You  can  go  to  your 
berth,  and  go  to  sleep.  Miss  Vera,  assured  that  the  ship 
will  be  m  safe  hands." 

"I  know  it  will,  if  you  remain  on  deck,"  she  answered 
earnestly.     "I  — J  have  learned  to  trust  you." 

"In  seamanship?"  I  asked  banteringly.     "Why  my 
ability  in  that  line  has  scarcely  been  tested  as  yet." 

"I  do  not   mean   seamanship  — altogether.     Yet  I- 
have  had  experience  enough  at  sea  to  recognize  a  sailor 
But    It    is    in    everything    I  trust    you,    Mr.    HoUis. 
Really  I- 1  think  I  have  felt  that  way  from  the  first  » 


'  On  the  Esmeralda? 
'Yes  even 


That  was  only  a  lark,  a  joke,  and 


I  had  to  keep  hidden  until  the  right  moment.    I  did 
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avoid  you  from  any  lack  of  faith  in  your  discretion  — 
but  to  remove  you  from  temptation.'* 

"  Very  nicely  put;  yet  the  real  temptation  was  not  to 
reveal  your  presence  on  board." 

"  You  confessed  you  questioned  my  father." 

"True,  yet  in  a  most  indirect  manner.  My  sole 
object  was  to  keep  your  discovery  to  myself." 

"Isn't  that  foolish!  I  have  heard  of  you  before, 
Mr.  Hollis,  but  never  as  a  lady's  man." 

"Yet  surely  I  am  not  so  old  as  to  be  exempt.  No 
doubt  my  gray  hairs  —  " 

"Oh,  have  you  any?" 

"You  pretend  not  to  notice,  but  I  am  quite  well 
aware  of  their  existence  nyself.  Probably  deep  down 
in  your  consciousness  I  am  considered  almost  an  anti- 
diluvian." 

" Why?    Am  I  such  a  child?  " 

"The  point  of  view,  you  know.  You  are  young 
enough  so  that  fifteen  years  must  seem  to  you  an  age." 

"Are  you  fifteen  years  older  than  I?" 

"  I  suspect  as  much,  and  the  tliought  of  what  that 
must  mean  to  you  is  —  well,  almost  embarrassing." 

She  laughed,  withdrawing  her  hand  from  mine,  and 
resting  it  on  the  stair  rail. 

"Why  really  I  never  once  thought  of  that.  Do  you 
know  I  have  not  associated  very  much  with  those  of  my 
own  age,  so,  perhaps,  I  fail  to  realize  that  a  few  years 
constitute  a  barrier.  You  — you  have  been  so  uice  to 
me,  Mr.  Hollis,  I  have  never  noticed  a  single  gray  hair." 
"  Nevertheless  they  are  there  to  be  seen." 
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**I  do  not  care,  sir!  If  you  were  as  gray  aa  my 
father  you  would  be  just  the  same  man  you  are  to  me.»' 
She  hesitated,  as  though  suddenly  realizing  that  she  was 
speaking  very  freely.  "Perhaps  I  venture  too  far,  but 
we  did  not  meet  in  a  drawing-room;  there  are  no  strict 
social  rules  out  here  to  prevent  my  speaking  the  truth. 
You  have  served  me,  Mr.  Hollis;  you  are  serving  me 
now,  and  I  am  grateful.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
of  me  as  a  silly  girl ;  I  am  a  woman,  and  I  feel  and  think 
as  a  woman.** 

"Did  I  appear  to  imply  otherwise?" 
"I  thought,  perhaps,  you  did.  It  may  have  been  ail 
imagination,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  your  whole 
manner  has  changed  since  you  learned  that  I  was  Vera 
Carrington.  When  you  considered  me  a  mere  name- 
less waif,  a  stowaway  on  the  yacht,  you  were  a  thor- 
oughly good  fellow.  We  talked  then  with  no  constraint 
between  us ;  we  were  just  ourselves.  Why  should  there 
be  a  difference?** 

"  You  are  Miss  Carrington." 

"  WeU,  what  of  it ! "  indignantly.  « Is  thit  going  to 
rob  me  all  my  life  of  my  freedom  to  be  a  real  woman? 
BeUeve  me,  I  get  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  ashore. 
What  good  are  my  father?s  millions  out  here?  or  my 
social  position  in  New  York?  You  did  not  save  me 
from  the  sinking  Etmeralda  because  I  was  Gerald  Car- 
rington's  daughter.'* 

"I  do  not  mean  to  displease  you,"  I  said  eamestiy. 
"  Surely  you  cannot  consider  me  a  snob,  or  any  mere 
worshipper  of  wealth?" 
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"  No,  I  do  not.  You  err  the  other  way.  You  are  so 
afraid  that  I  might  imagine  you  were  interested  in  me 
because  of  tfcese  things,  that  you  fail  to  be  natural. 
You  liked  me  on  the  Eameralda,  and  when  we  were 
adrift  in  the  boat?'* 

"  I  certainly  did." 

"You  were  not  afraid  to  show  it,  or  ashamed  to  let 
me  realize.  Now  you  are.  Yet,  Mr.  Hoilis,  I  am 
exactly  the  same  woman.  I  am  alone  on  this  ship, 
dependent  entirely  upon  your  courtesy.  The  circum- 
stances do  not  justify  any  misunderstanding  between 
us;  certainly  no  silly  barriers  of  social  rank,  or  wealth. 
I  want  the  old  friendship  of  the  open  boat,  when  I  was 
merely  Miss  Vera  to  you  — a  waif  of  the  sea.  I  — I 
cannot  explain  what  I  mean,  but  — but  this  sort  of 
thing  maddens  me." 

1  'mdeavored  to  answer,  to  stop  her,  but,  before  I 
could  do  either,  she  had  flung  open  the  companion  door 
and  ran  down  the  stairs.  The  next  moment,  without 
even  glancing  about,  the  girl  vanished  within  her  state- 
room. 

I  stared  down  into  the  dimly  lighted,  deserted  cabin, 
startled  by  her  impetuous  words,  her  sudden  disappear- 
ance. I  had  not  previously  realized  that  my  actions 
toward  her  had  so  noticeably  changed.  I  wanted  to  tell 
her  so,  and  even  took  a  step  downward  with  the  purpose 
of  rapping  at  her  closed  door,  yet  conquered  the  inclina- 
tion, and  returned  to  the  open  deck.  I  could  serve  her 
best  there;  and  tomorrow  —  tomorrow  she  should  be 
made  to  know  the  depth  of  my  interest.     Never  until 
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then,  as  I  stood  there  alone,  gazing  out  across  the  raO 
over  the  black  sea,  the  memory  of  her  face  before  me, 
did  I  grasp  the  influence  she  had  upon  me.  Into  the 
very  depths  of  my  being  her  words  cut,  and  brought 
pain  and  joy. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  CHEW 

THE  hours  of  the  nigk.  gave  me  ample  opportunity 
for   thought,   and    careful   consideration.      The 
wind  held  steady,  and  while  the  sea  roughened  somewhat 
this  slight  change  was  not  sufficient  to  diminish  our 
progress,  or  cause  any  swerving  from  the  course  set. 
All  remained  quiet  forward,  the  watch  on  deck  finding 
little  to  do  other  than  their  routine  duties,  and  no 
member  of  the  crew  had  any  occasion  to  come  aft, 
except  those  detailed  to  the  wheel.     There  seemed  no 
reason  why  I  should  remain  on  deck,  as  Leayord  and 
Olson  proved  themselves  thoroughly  competent  in  han- 
dling the  vessel,  yet  the  responsibility  rested  upon  me, 
and  the  importance  of  the  night's  run  prevented  my 
having  any  wish  to  retire  below.    However,  I  found  no 
occasion  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  ship, 
and  remained  mostly  on  the  maiji  deck,  where  my  watch- 
fulness assured  me  there  was  no  communication  passed 
betwciin  forecastle  and  cabin. 

Only  twice  during  the  night  did  we  have  evidence 
that  we  were  traversing  the  steamer  lane.  Once  a  light 
shot  out  over  our  starboard  quarter,  but  so  far  away 
as  to  ipve  us  no  uneasiness.  Again  and  again  I  watched 
it  flash  along  the  sky,  possibly  the  reflection  of  some 
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diitant  fearchlii^t  on  a  *nan-of-war,  Init,  at  last,  eTcn 
this  vanished,  as  we  swept  steadily  forward  bto  the 
north.  Some  considerable  time  after  midnight  the  lights 
of  a  steamer  eastbound  appeared  off  our  port  bow,  and 
we  hushed  our  engines,  barely  holding  steerage-way, 
untU  the  great  liner  passed  us  at  full  speed,  her  ports 
darkened,  appearing  the  meres^  gray  shadow  as  she 
swept  between  us  and  the  dim  line  of  horizon.  The 
officer  on  her  bridge  may  have  had  a  phantom  glimpse 
of  our  outlines,  for  her  siren  suddenly  shrieked  a  wild 
challenge  across  the  black  water.  But  there  was  no 
slackening  of  speed,  and,  within  a  few  moments,  the 
last  glimmer  of  light  disappeared,  and  we  had  resumed 
our  course,  with  engines  at  full  speed.  Olson,  on  watch, 
leaned  over  the  rail,  and  spoke  to  me  on  the  main  deck 
below. 

"  A  Cunard  liner,  sir." 

"  That  would  be  my  guess,  Mr.  Olson ;  which  proves 
that  we         '^n  the  northern  edge  of  the  steamer  lane 
They  had  glimpse  of  us." 

"  I  doubt  if  they  were  quite  sure,  sir.  A  lookout  saw 
our  shadow,  but  they  took  no  chances.  They'll  argue 
about  it  all  day  tomorrow  on  those  decks." 

"Ay,  and  no  doubt  report  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
German  raider,  in  the  log.  Perhaps  they  are  sending 
the  news  wireless  now." 

**  It  wouldn't  have  to  travel  far,  sir.  There's  a  war- 
ship somewhere  out  yonder  —  did  you  see  the  search- 
light an  hour  ago.'" 

"Yes;  but  we  ought  to  have  the  fellow  hull  down 
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before  dayUght;  we  muBt  be  doing  eighteen  or  nineteen 
knota  now." 

"All  o*  that,  tir;  an'  if  you  notice  it's  mistin»  up  a 
bit.»' 

This  was  true  enough,  as  I  verified  by  a  trip  to  the 
port  rail,  and  the  fog  grew  steadily  more  dense,  until 
at  dawn,  we  were  steaming  recklessly  through  a  thick 
cloud  of  vapor,  barely  able  to  observe  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  dull,  sodden  gray,  a  few  yards  in  advance  of  our 
bow.    The  dense,  watery  folds  swept  along  our  sides, 
and  the  rigging  dripped  moisture  onto  the  glistening 
deck  planks.    It  was  a  gloomy,  dreary  morning  enough, 
and,  even  as  the  light  of  eariy  dawn  strengthened,  I 
could  scarcely  distinguish  a  thing  forward  of  the  maiij 
mast.    However,  there  was  no  slowing  up  of  speed,  or 
sounding  of  siren.    Convinced  that  we  were  now  safely 
to  the  north  of  the  usual  course  of  ships,  I  preferred 
to  take  the  chance  of  possible  colUsion.     The  remem- 
brance of  that  warship  to  the  southwest,  and  of  the 
wireless  message  which  might  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  suspicious  Cunarder,  urged  me  to  accept  the  un- 
known danger  lurking  amid  the  gloom. ahead,  rather 
than  chance  the  more  certain  peril  hovering  astern. 
Silently,  without  a  light  glimmering,  at  the  extreme  of 
our  speed   limit,   the  Indian  Chief  plunged  headlong 
through  the  gray,  butting  the  mist  aside.    Occasionally 
Leayord,  on  watch,  hailed  the  lookout  forward,  and 
the  response   came   echoing  back,  a   mere   thread  of 
sound.     But  otherwise  there  was  nothing  to  hear,  or 
see.     Even  the  sails  were  obscured,  the  lower  yards  a 
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mere  shadow,  wreathed  about  by  gray  miit,  while  th' 
boati  hanging  in  the  davita  appeared  ihapeleai  and 
grotesque. 

My  eyes  were  heavy  from  Uck  of  sleep,  and  long 
staring  out  through  the  black  night;  my  senses  dulled 
by  hours  of  inaction,  during  which  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred  to  arouse  me  to  a  realization  of  .impend- 
ing danger.  I  no  longer  even  suspicioned  Rouble,  or 
any  active  hostility  forward.  If  mutiny  i^  being  con- 
sidered some  symptoms  surely  would  be  apparent  before 
now;  an  effort  would  have  been  made  to  communicate 
with  McCann  at  least,  and  yet  I  was  assured  that  no 
such  attempt  had  been  made.  No  one  could  have  crossed 
that  open  space  of  deck  unseen,  either  from  forecastle 
or  cabin,  and  the  light  burning  in  the  latter  enabled 
me  to  see  every  foot  of  its  interior.  With  the  dawn 
the  density  of  fog  enwrapping  us  seemed  to  increase, 
and  completely  blot  out  every  glimpse  of  sea  and  sky. 
Even  Leayord  leaning  over  the  rail  just  above  me,  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  as  a  man,  and  evidently  his 
eyes  could  not  mak'  ^ne  out  at  all,  for  he  hailed  doubt- 
fully: 

"  Are  you  still  ■  i  deck,  Mr.  Hollis?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  staring  up  at  his  shadow.  **  A 
bad  fog." 

"It  is,  sir.  Would  we  better  reduce  speed?  It's  u 
blind  gamble  what  may  be  ahead  of  us." 

"  No,  not  yet ;  I  am  counting  on  open  water,  and 
would  rather  chance  striking  a  stray,  than  risk  being 
overhauled  by  a  British  cruiser.     The  sun  will  split 
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thia  milt  before  noon,  and  meanwhile  we  muat  make  all 
the  northing  possible.    There  i»  no  storm  brewing?  " 

**!  think  not,  sir;  the  glass  registered  fair  when  I 
came  on  watch." 

"  I  know ;  I  looked  at  it  myself  an  hour  ago.  We'll 
hold  on  then  just  as  we  are  for  the  present.  If  my  fig^ 
ures  are  right  there  ought  not  to  be  a  ship  yonder  for 
five  hundred  miles." 

"There's  likely  to  be  floating  ice,  sir." 

"  Scarcely  so  far  down  at  this  time  of  year,  Mr.  Lea- 
yord,  and  the  drift  would  be  nearer  the  Newfoundland 
Coast.  We  are  well  to  the  east  of  that  danger.  I'll 
go  forward,  and  have  word  with  the  lookout." 

I  heard  his  "  aye,  aye,  sir,"  as  I  crossed  to  the  port 
rail.  The  vessel  plunged  a  little  in  the  roll  of  the 
waves,  making  a  handhold  safer  when  one  could  scarcely 
see  a  yard  ahead,  and  the  deck  underfoot  was  slippery 
with  moisture.  I  had  reached  a  point  nearly  opposite 
the  broken  stump  of  the  fore-mast,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly confronted  by  two  blurred  figures  emerging  noise- 
lessly from  the  deeper  shadow  cast  by  a  quarter  boat 
swinging  in  davits.  The  fellows  must  have  known  who 
I  was,  and  the  path  of  my  approach;  no  doubt  had 
been  close  enough  aft  to  overhear  my  conversation  with 
Leayord.  At  least  they  were  on  me  almost  before  I 
truly  realized  their  near  presence  —  the  one  gripping 
the  arm  I  flung  up  in  startled  defense ;  the  other  driving 
his  fist  straight  into  my  face,  a  sledge  hammer  blow 
which  sent  me  crashing  back  full  length  on  the  deck. 
Stunned,  dazed  as  I  was  by  this  vicious  attack,  I  made 
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an  iiuUnt*f  struggle,  but  waa  quickly  crushed  back,  a 
merciless  hand  gripping  mj  throat.  Almoet  at  the 
same  moment  the  revolver  wm  removed  from  my  pocket, 
the  cold  muzzle  thrust  against  my  cheek. 

"Lie  still,  damn  you,'*  muttered  a  tense  voice,  and  I 
knew  the  speaker  for  Jim  White,  '*  or  1*11  blow  the  whole 
top  o*  yer  head  off.** 

I  retained  sense  enough  to  obey,  White's  knee  pin- 
ning me  to  the  deck,  but  som<-  sound  of  my  fall  must 
V  .'  carried  aft,  for  Leayord  sung  out  through  the 
log: 

"  Forward  there !    What's  all  that  racket  about  ?  ** 

White's  fingers  choked  me  into  helpless  silence,  his 
knee  crunching  hard  into  my  breast.  It  was  Liverpool 
Red  who  answered  sullenly : 

"I  knocked  over  a  capstan  bar,  sir;  never  saw  it  in 
the  bloomin'  fog." 

Leayord  growled  something,  the  words  failing  to 
carry  to  us  against  the  wind,  but  a  moment  later,  satis- 
fied that  no  further  investigation  was  to  be  made.  Liver- 
pool thrust  White  aside,  and  lifted  me  to  my  feet,  his 
eyes  glaring  threat  into  mine. 

"One  whimper  from  you,  an'  yer  overboard,**  he 
muttered  Jioarsely.  "Take  it  fr.)m  me  we  know  what 
we're  about.  Come  on  now ,  an'  don't  attempt  nuthin'. 
There's  nobody  forard  here  ter  give  yer  a  hand.  Take 
him  by  the  collar,  Jim." 

With  White's  hand  gripping  me,  and  my  own  revolver 
at  my  head,  any  attempt  to  brea  away  would  have 
been  simply  suicide.    The  thick  fog  hid  the  scene  from 
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thoM  on  watch  aft,  and  that  the  two  men  were  recklua 
and  detperate,  their  plant  well  laid,  was  evident.  The 
gray  light  revealed  their  faces,  and  there  waa  no  mercy 
in  the  scowling  eyes. 

"Forward  yer  go,  sir!"  growled  White,  his  fingers 
twisted  in  the  jacket  collar.  "It's  damn  little  more 
yer*l  hav'  ter  say  aboard  this  hooker." 

"What  do  you  propose  doing?     This  is   mutiny. 


men 


n 


"To  hell  with  the  mutiny.  It's  war,  an'  we're  Eng- 
lisknen;  this  ship's  loaded  with  war  stuffs,  b  ..nd  fer 
Germany.  That  sort  o'  ta^k  tncans  nuthin'  —  so  come 
on,  ai  d  stow  the  gaff." 

The-y  forced  me  around  the  bulk  of  the  windlass  to  the 
head  of  the  forecastle  steps,  slid  back  the  door  in  its 
grooves,  and  thrust  me  staggi  ring  down  into  the  murky 
depths  below.  A  slush  light,  swinging  to  a  blackened 
beam  in  the  deck  above,  cast  a  ghastly  yeilowish  glare 
over  the  interior,  revealing  to  rae  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  crew,  clustered  about,  evidently  ■>  waiting  some 
such  event.  Hairy  faces  peered  out  from  bunks,  and 
men  were  sprawled  ibout  on  1  xes  and  the  deck.  The 
place  was  damp  and  smelly,  the  odor  of  oil  mingling 
with  bilge  water,  and  8odd<^  a  clothing  swinging  to 
wooden  hooks  on  the  side  walls.  For  an  instant  the  dirt 
and  filth,  corabiird  with  sharp  swaying  of  the  vessel 
under  foot,  a  mo  sickened  me,  and  I  grasped  the  up- 
right of  a  be  -  h  ho  keep  erect,  my  eyes  seeking  to  dis 
tinguish  he  faces,  rendered  scarcely  visible  by  the 
miserable  bj^t     White  held  to  my  collar,  but  Liverpool 
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closed  the  entrance,  shutting  out  even  that  faint  breath 
of  pure  air,  before  speaking  a  word. 

"  Well,  we've  got  the  main  guy,  lads,  an'  no  shindy," 
he  said  cheerfully,  "  an'  a  gan  came  with  him.  Now  a 
few  o'  us  will  see  if  we-can  persuade  the  furst  mate  into 
taking  a  trip  forward." 

"  Where's  Billy  Olson  ?  "  asked  a  voice. 

"Oh,  he's  asleep  below;  there's  plenty  o'  time  to 
attend  to  him,  an'  we'll  let  the  engine-room  gang  alone 
till  we  get  control  o'  the  deck.  Simms,  you  an'  Harris 
better  come  along  with  Jim  an'  me  on  this  job.  Leayord 
is  a  husky  buck,  an'  we  might  not  get  him  foul  l<ke  we 
caught  Hollis  here.  We  don't  want  to  hurt  nobody 
unless  we  have  to.    Where's  the  nigger,  Watson?" 

"  Right  hyar,  sar." 

"Come  on  then;  it's  your  trick  at  the  wheel  in  five 
minutes ;  the  rest  o'  you  fellers  know  yer  business." 

The  five  men  slipped  out  cautiously,  sliding  the  door 
shut  behind  them,  and  I  stared  about  into  the  faces 
of  those  left  with  me,  still  dazed  by  the  rough  handling 
to  which  I  had  been  subjected,  yet  fully  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  the  attack  on  me  had  come  from  no  sudden 
impulse,  but  was  the  first  step  in  a  carefully  formed 
plan  to  gain  possession  of  the  ship.  Whatever  might  be 
the  secret  purpose  of  those  leading  the  revolt,  their  first 
intention  was  to  overpower  the  officers,  and  attain  con- 
trol. My  duty  was  to  warn  the  men  aft  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger.  How  should  I  act?  What  possible 
course  could  I  pursue  to  win  my  liberty?  In  a  vague 
way  I  knew  most  of  the  faces  of  those  grouped  about 
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me,  but  could  recall  only  a  few  names.  They  were  a 
rough  lot,  typical  foremast  hands,  many  of  pronounced 
foreign  appearance,  yet  there  was  nothing  especially 
vicious  about  them.  Ordinarily  they  would  obey  orders 
without  a  complaint,  but  now  they  were  evidently  under 
full  control  of  their  leaders ;  yet  the  expression  of  their 
faces  bespoke  curiosity  rather  than  hatred.  Determined 
to  lest  them  I  straightened  up,  and  placed  a  foot  on  the 
lower  step. 

"None  o'  that  now?"  a  voice  growled  as  a  hand 
gripped  my  arm.  «  Turn  him  around.  Bill,  so  he  won't 
be  tempted  none  to  make  a  fool  o'  himself.  Now,  Mister, 
you  don't  want  ter  git  hurt  none,  do  yer?" 

I  faced  the  speaker,  a  big  two-fisted  giant  with  a  red 
face,  and  a  slow  drawl  in  his  voice. 

"  You  mean  to  hold  me  here?  " 

"Sure;  we've  gone  too  far  on  this  job  now  fer  to 
back  down.  The  lads  are  off  ter  bag  the  furst  mate. 
Thar'd  be  a  hell  ov'  a  toime  if  we  turned  you  loose." 

"You're  an  Irishman?" 

"  'Twould  be  hard  for  a  Dugan  to  deny  that,  sor." 

"Well,  Dugan,  look  here  —  you  and  your  mates.  You 
are  sailormen,  and  know  the  rules  of  the  sea.  This  is 
mutiny,  and  a  mighty  serious  affair  to  be  caught  in, 
lads." 

"  We're  not  lookin'  at  it  that  way.  Mister  Hollis.  We 
shipped  fer  a  peaceful  voyage,  not  to  run  no  cargo  o' 
contraband  fer  the  Dutch.  This  yere  Indian  Chief  is 
chock  full  o'  munitions  o'  war  — ain't  that  the  truth, 
sor?" 
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"  Yes,"  I  admitted,  "  but  shipped  before  war  was  de- 
clared. The  sick  man  back  there  in  the  cabin  has  his 
whole  fortune  in  this  venture." 

"To  hell  wid  him,  an'  his  fortune.  The  point  is 
we're  not  Dutchmen,  an'  in  wartimes  it's  no  mutiny  fer 
a  crew  to  capture  an  inimy's  ship." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"  Ne\er  mind  who  told  us ;  it's  the  truth,  ain't  it?  " 

"Under  some  circumstances  it  might  be,"  I  said, 
casting  my  eyes  about  the  ring  of  faces.  "  But  the  pres- 
ent conditions  do  not  justify  any  such  action.  Now 
look  here,  Dugan  ;  you  fellows  are  in  a  mighty  bad  boat 
in  this  matter.  You're  merchant  seamen ;  you've  signed 
on,  for  a  peaceful  voyage,  and  it  is  no  business  of  yours 
what's  below  hatches.  That's  for  the  warships  to  find 
out.  The  Indian  Chief  is  under  American  register. 
She's  a  neutral  boat,  and  your  act  is  mutiny  on  the  high 
seas.  You  know  what  that  will  mean  to  you,  and  your 
mates,  don't  you,  if  you're  ever  caught?" 

"Who  says  that?" 

"  I  do ;  and  I  know  more  of  sea  law  than  any  of  those 
fools  who  are  steering  you  into  this  trouble.  You  kill 
a  man  on  board  here,  and  it  is  murder,  and  the  whole 
bunch  of  you  can  be  made  to  swing  for  it.  Men  have 
got  life  for  less  than  you  have  done  now.  But  I'll  give 
yoa  a  chance." 

"What  chance,  sor?" 

"  To  stand  by  the  ship.  Set  me  free  now,  and  back 
up  the  officers  in  maintaining  discipline  aboard,  and  not 
one  of  your  names  goes  into  the  log." 
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"An*  sail  the  bloomin'  hooker  to  Hamburg?" 
"Of  course;  that's  the  port  you  signed  on  for." 
There  was  an  uneasy  shuflBing  of  feet,  and  a  muttering 
of  voices.  The  light  was  too  poor  to  enable  me  to 
decipher  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  men,  yet 
I  felt  that  my  words  were  wasted.  Dugan,  however, 
voiced  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

"Not  a  damned  one  ov'  us  is  fer  making  that  voy- 
age," he  said,  grimly.  "So  stow  yer  tongue,  mate." 
He  winked  at  me  facetiously,  then  glanced  about  at  the 
others.  "There's  bigger  wages  comin'  to  us  now  than 
ever  we  signed  on  for." 
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THESE  words,  and  the  laughter  with  which  they 
were  greeted,  made  clear  to  my  mind  the  whole 
truth  of  the  uprising.  It  was  not  so  much  the  destina- 
tion of  the  ship,  or  the  nature  of  our  cargo,  which 
accounted  for  the  widespread  spirit  of  mutiny  aboard, 
as  it  was  the  McCann  money.  These  other  things  had 
been  used  to  influence  the  men,  to  convince  them  that 
they  had  a  right  to  seize  the  vessel,  and  refuse  to  con- 
tinue the  voyage,  but  it  was  the  glitter  of  the  McCann 
gold  which  had  won  converts  to  this  theory. 

Liverpool  and  White  were  playing  for  high  stakes,  no 
doubt  with  a  fixed  sum  offered  for  their  services;  per- 
haps had  already  been  handed  enough  to  scatter  among 
the  crew  to  enfhune  their  passions.  That  would  be  easy, 
as  no  large  sum  would  be  necessary  to  induce  them  to 
repudiate  a  voyage  already  distasteful  to  the  most  of 
them.  The  sight  of  a  little  real  money,  coupled  with  the 
promise  of  more,  would  be  su£Scient  to  turn  the  trick. 
One  thing  was  certain  —  no  argument  of  mine,  no  threat 
of  punishment,  would  have  any  present  effect  on  the 
fellows.  While  there  might  be  among  them  some  who 
would  listen  to  reason,  this  big  Irish  brute  of  a  Dugan 
had  control,  and  he  could  only  be  overcome  by  physical 
force. 
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There  flashed  through  my  mind  a  vision  of  what  was 
already  occurring  on  deck — the  five  men  creeping 
silently  aft  through  the  fog  until  they  attained  the 
nearest  spot  possible  without  being  observed  by  Lea- 
yord.  Of  the  negro  climbing  the  side-ladder,  ostensibly 
to  take  his  trick  at  the  wheel,  the  first  mate  never  sus- 
pecting any  other  purpose  in  his  approach.  No  doubt 
the  other  wheelsman  was  in  the  plot,  and  stood  ready 
to  give  a  hand,  and  it  was  quite  likely  Watson  would 
have  my  revolver  hidden  in  his  shirt.  At  the  first  sign 
of  action  the  four  men  below  would  swarm  up  the  ladder, 
and  Leayord,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  a  gun  at 
his  head,  would  be  in  their  power  before  he  could  strike 
a  blow,  or  sound  an  alarm. 

The  very  thought  maddened  me,  drove  me  to  des- 
peration. We  had  been  outwitted,  completely  deceived. 
The  one,  and  only  hope,  lay  in  my  escape ;  in  my  raising 
an  alarm  in  sufficient  time  to  warn  Leayord  of  danger. 
He  was  a  fighting  man,  and  armed;  one  cry  would  put 
him  on  his  guard,  and  his  position  on  the  poop  would 
enable  him  to  put  up  a  strong  defense.  These  thoughts 
flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  stood  there,  staring  into 
Dugan's  face.  I  dared  not  glance  about,  or  seem  to 
harbor  any  plan  of  escape,  yet  I  kne^^  hat  all  was 
clear  between  mc  and  the  three  stepn  leading  to  the  deck, 
and  that  the  sliding  door  was  not  hooked.  The  fellows 
were  gathered  closely  about  us  in  a  half  circle,  Dugan 
alone  being  within  reach  of  my  arm.  The  only  weapon 
I  saw  was  a  sea  boot  beside  a  chest  to  the  right.  The 
fellow  must  have  felt  some  vague  glimmer  of  my  pur- 
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pose,  for  he  gripped  my  shoulder,  his  iron  fingers 
pinching  the  flesh. 

"  None  o'  that  now,'*  hoarsely.    *«  You  can't  fight  the 
whole—" 

I  struck  him  with  all  the  force  I  could  throw  into  the 
swift  blow,  and  he  went  staggering  back  into  the  ring 
of  men,  his  hands  clawing  at  the  air.  But  for  their 
bodies  the  fellow  would  have  measured  his  length  on  the 
deck.  The  force  of  his  fall,  the  unexpected  sudden- 
ness of  it,  for  the  instant  stunned  the  others,  and  gained 
me  opportunity.  With  one  leap  I  had  the  heavy  boot 
in  my  hand,  and  swung  it  crashing  against  the  face  of 
the  fellow  between  me  and  the  lower  step.  He  went  over 
like  a  stricken  bullock.  A  hand  gripped  for  me,  but 
missed  its  hold;  there  was  a  roar  of  anger,  a  rush  of 
bodies,  and  above  all  other  sounds  Dugan's  voice  howling 
madly: 

"  Stop  him,  yer  tarriers !    Crack  him  on  ther  head." 

I  stumbled  over  the  body  on  the  lower  step,  yet  had 
reached  the  door,  before  the  first  man  gripped  my  leg. 
I  broke  loose  from  his  fingers,  yet  the  instant  of  delay 
blocked  escape.  They  were  on  me,  their  faces  barely 
visible  in  the  dim  light,  and  I  fronted  them,  fighting  for 
life,  striking  fiercely  with  the  great  sea  boot,  its  ironshod 
heel  a  terrible  weapon.  Twice  men  fell,  but  there  were 
too  many  of  them,  nor  could  I  protect  my  rear.  They 
swarmed  to  either  side,  and  clambered  up  behind  me; 
the  low  beams  of  the  upper  deck  permitting  no  swing  to 
my  arms ;  one  fellow  gripped  my  feet,  and  another  leaped 
at  my  throat.     I  was  tripped,  and  flung  headlong,  the 
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full  weight  of  a  man's  body  crashing  down  on  top  of  me. 
Then  came  oblivion. 

How  long  I  remained  unconscious  I  never  knew,  but 
it  must  have  been  some  hours,  for  when  I  struggled  back 
to  a  vague  sense  of  life  once  more  I  was  alone,  lying  on  a 
mattress  in  a  bunk.  It  was  with  a  decided  effort  of  will 
that  I  succeeded  in  opening  my  eyes,  although  I  had 
been  conscious  for  some  time  of  the  steady  pulsations  of 
the  engines,  and  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  vessel,  as 
though  we  were  combatting  a  heavy  sea.  My  head 
throbbed  with  pain,  and  I  mtmaged  to  lift  one  hand, 
assuring  myself  that  my  hair  was  matted  with  blood. 
I  felt  drowsy,  dazed,  scarcely  interested;  nor  could  I 
for  the  moment  recall  exactly  what  had  occurred. 
Where  was  I?  Had  I  met  with  some  accident?  It  was 
only  gradually  that  the  vision  began  to  reflect  upon  my 
mind  —  the  attack  on  deck;  the  struggle  in  the  fore- 
castle ;  and  then  Vera  Carrington.  It  was  her  face,  her 
memory  which  aroused  life,  and  gave  me  back  the 
strength  to  struggle.  The  fate  of  the  ship  was  of  small 
importance  to  me,  but  the  girl  left  alone  and  helpless 
among  these  ruffians,  was  a  thought  so  fiUed  with  horror 
as  to  draw  me  back  from  the  very  gates  of  death.  What 
had  happened?  Was  the  Indian  Chief  already  in  the 
control  of  the  mutineers?  How  long  had  I  been  lying 
here  unconscious?  and  where  were  we  in  the  great  soli- 
tude of  ocean? 

I  forced  my  eyes  open,  finding  at  first  the  light  blind- 
ing, and  for  an  instant  stared  up  through  a  red  mist. 
Gradually  normal  sight  came  back,  and  I  realized  that 
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I  rested  in  a  bunk,  gazing  upward  at  the  white-painted 
bottom  of  another.    There  was  a  splash  of  sunshine  on 
the  side  wall,  and  I  slowly  turned  my  head  toward  the 
open  port  through  which  it  streamed.     Then  I  knew 
where  I  was  lying — in  the  captain's  stateroom.    Why 
had  I  been  brought  there?    What  object  could  those 
villains  have  for  giving  me  theso  quarters  if  they  were 
really  in  control  of  the  ship?    Perhaps  they  were  not; 
perhaps  Leayord  and  Olson  had  been  warned  of  danger 
in  time  to  overcome  them,  and  still  retained  command. 
That  would  account  for  my  presence  —  but,  if  this  was 
true,  why  was  I  left  alone,  uncared  for?    I  could  not 
reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  that  the  girl  would  fail 
to  be  beside  me  if  she  was  free.    I  had  served  her,  and 
she  was  not  the  kind  to  desert  a  friend.     And  she  was 
my  friend ;  if  nothing  more  I  could  at  least  claim,  and 
rely  upon  her  friendship. 

Then  what?  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  helpless,  left  alone 
to  recover,  or  die,  however  the  affair  terminated.  No, 
hardly  that.  No  doubt  the  fellows  knew  that  my  wounds 
were  not  mortal ;  that  I  had  received  merely  bodily  blows 
and  would  return  to  consciousness  without  aid.  But  why 
had  they  brought  mc  here?  Gradually  the  conception 
of  their  purpose  dawned  —  a  navigator;  the  need  of  a 
navigator.  Without  me  they  were  helpless ;  without  my 
knowle-jge  and  skill  not  one  on  board  could  tell  where 
they  were,  or  how  to  shape  the  course  of  the  vessel.  I 
was  a  necessity  to  them ;  in  ray  I  held  the  villains  still 
in  my  power;  they  dare  no^  let  me  die  —  not  yet!  I 
cannot  explain  the  new  life  this  thought  brought  to  me. 
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I  seemed  to  fee!  the  rtrength  of  it  injected  into  my  veint, 
and  I  rote  up  on  one  elbow,  and  then,  encouraged  by 
this  effort,  swung  my  feet  over  the  edge  of  the  bunk, 
and  rested  them  on  the  deck.  The  hands  of  my  watch 
told  me  it  was  after  eleven,  and,  through  the  port  hole, 
I  could  see  the  great  green  surges,  their  crests  tipped 
with  white  spray  glistening  in  the  sun.  The  early  fog 
had  vanished,  and  the  sky  was  deep  blue.  Nothing  in 
the  stateroom  appeared  disturbed,  but  occasionally  I 
could  hear  the  crunch  of  a  heavy  foot  overhead  on  the 
deck.  I  got  to  my  feet,  clinging  to  the  berth,  and  sway- 
ing weakly  at  first,  but  gaining  strength  with  every 
movement.  The  chart  still  lay  on  the  desk,  our  course 
pricked  on  it  up  until  noon  of  the  day  before,  and  the 
telltale  compass  told  me  the  ship's  bow  was  still  pointed 
northward.  I  clawed  my  way  across  to  the  door,  and 
tugged  at  the  latch.    It  was  locked. 

This  discovery  vanished  the  least  doubt.  The  men 
had  won,  and  were  in  full  possession.  Whatever  had 
been  the  fate  of  the  others,  of  Leayord,  Olson,  Masters, 
Lascom,  or  any  remaining  loyal ;  whether  they  were  dead 
or  alive,  they  had  been  rendered  helpless.  Fergus  Mc- 
Cann  was  in  control  by  virtue  of  his  money,  and  his 
chosen  lieutenants  were  Liverpool  Red  and  Jim  White. 
What  their  object  might  prove  to  be  remained  to  be 
learned — but  they  must  seek  some  obscure  port,  or  some 
safe  spot  for  shipwreck,  sacrificing  everything  else  to 
their  own  safety  —  and,  to  accomplish  this  they  must 
use  me.  Lord !  I  pipped  that  idea  strongly  enough, 
my  brain  clearing  as  I  realized  the  important  part  I  must 
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•till  auume  in  this  odd  ms  tragedj.  Perhaps  I  could 
not  save  the  Indian  Chief,  but  there  was  hope  yet  that 
I  might  be  instrumental  in  preserving  the  lives  of  those 
whom  my  carelessness  had  imperiled.  It  woyld  have  to 
be  wit  I  must  rely  upon  —  not  weapons,  or  physical 
strength.  I  must  meet  these  scheming  villains  with  a 
clear  head,  and  a  carefully  thought  out  plan. 

There  was  water  in  the  chocks  of  the  iron  wash  stand, 
and  I  bathed  my  face,  scrubbing  as  best  I  could  the  con- 
gealed blood  from  my  hair.  The  wound  on  my  head  had 
bled  freely,  but  was  not  serious,  and  the  application  of 
cold  water  lessened  the  pain,  and  helped  to  restore  my 
faculties.  A  fine  breeze  swept  ita  through  the  open  port, 
and  I  sat  down  on  a  stool  to  gather  together  in  my  mind 
every  detail  which  might  prove  of  future  value.  I  was 
still  sitting  there,  but  by  then  alert  and  ready,  when  a 
key  turned  iii  the  lock,  and  the  door  was  cautiously 
opened.  McCann's  face  appeared  in  the  opening,  but 
his  eyes  were  upon  the  bunk,  and  he  failed  to  observe 
me  where  I  sat  beyond  the  desk.  He  took  a  step  within, 
still  staring  at  the  rumpled  blankets,  and  I  had  a  gl  .pse 
of  the  enflamed  countenance  of  Liverpool  just  beyond 
his  shoulder. 

"Hell's  fire!"  he  ejaculated  in  startled  voice.    "The 
fellow's  not  here ;  he's  got  away ! " 

Red  laughed,  and  pushed  past,  but  still  blocked  the 
door  with  his  great  body. 

"  Grot  away !  where  could  he  have  got  to  with  the  door 
locked?    He's  here  all  right." 

I  stood  up  and  faced  the  two,  the  desk  still  between 
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ui,  but  took  the  precaution  to  grip  the  stool  by  one 
Icf. 

"I  am  certainlj  pre«ent,'»  I  said  coldly,  " if  your  ref- 
erence is  to  me;  but  I  advise  you  both  to  keep  your  dis- 
tance. Ill  brain  the  first  man  who  attempts  to  lay  hand 
on  me.** 

Red  must  have  felt  the  challenge  of  my  words,  and 
I  could  tell  he  was  in  liquor  by  the  vivid  flame  of  his 
face.    An  oath  broke  from  his  lips. 

"You  tried  that  before;  HwiU  pay  ycr  to  be  civil 

BOW.** 

"  There  were  some  of  your  ragamuffins  who  tasted  the 
weight  of  my  blow,**  I  answered,  "  and  I  only  hope  it 
may  be  your  turn  next,  you  dirty  dog  of  a  mutineer." 

"  You'll  git  no  chance  to  ever  break  yer  stool  on  me, 
damn  yer,"  he  roared,  jerking  a  revolver  from  his 
jacket.  "Do  yer  see  that?  WeU  we've  got  the  ship  —  » 

McCann  grasped  his  sleeve. 

"  Let  up  on  that.  Red,"  he  said  shortly,  his  voice  hav- 
ing a  tone  of  command  in  it,  which  surprised  me.  "  We 
didn't  come  here  to  beat  Hollis  UJ),  but  to  talk  with 
him.    This  is  my  game." 

The  other  did  not  resist,  only  to  mutter  behind  his 
teeth.  The  gun  still  glistened  in  his  hand,  but  I  felt 
no  fear  of  the  fellow,  and  returned  the  stool  to  the 
deck. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,  and  be  brief  about  it." 
McCann's  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  read  in  them  uncer- 
tainty.    He  was  not  yet  quite  sure  that  he  had  my 
measure;  how  far  I  would  resist,  or  what  form  my  oppo- 
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•ition  would  take.  Perhaps  for  the  moment  money  did 
not  teem  to  him  quite  eo  important  a  weapon  a«  be  had 
found  it  elsewhere. 

'*  I'm  sorry  the  crew  beat  you  up  the  way  they  did,** 
he  began  apologetically.  "They  are  a  rather  rou|^ 
•et— ** 

**  Don't  waste  your  time  over  that,"  I  interru^ed  m 
disgust.  **!  can  deal  with  an  out-and-out  fighter,  and 
still  respect  him,  but  your  kind  only  engenders  disgust. 
There  is  no  love  lost  between  us,  Fergus  McCann,  so 
state  your  purpose  plainly,  and  without  lybg." 

"By  God!  I  will,"  he  snapped,  "and  I'll  put  it 
straight  enough  this  time  to  satisfy  even  you.  The  only 
reason  I  don't  let  Liverpool  kill  you  is  that  you  are 
more  valuable  to  me  alive.  I've  hated  some  in  my  time, 
but  there  never  was  n  cur  I  despised  worse  than  I  do 
you." 

"  Thanks,"  I  said  quietly,  "  I  am  honored." 

"And  more  than  that,  I  pay  my  debts,"  his  temper 
now  entirely  ruined  by  my  pretence  at  indifference.  "  So 
I  advise  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  iiead  — 
you're  no  longer  in  command  of  this  ship." 

I  smiled  at  the  two  of  them,  calmly  sitting  down 
on  the  stool.  I  was  not  certain  yet  what  hand  I  held, 
but  determined  to  play  the  cards  coolly. 

"So  you  fellows  are  in  control;  and  you  come  to 
me  now  with  some  sort  of  proposition.  All  right ;  what 
is  it?" 

"We  need  a  navigator  for  a  few  days;  one  whu  will 
lay  out  the  course  we  decide  on.*' 
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**Aft  M  am  th<  only  one  on  board.** 

"You  are  hj  ii.r  the  most  competent,'*  he  confessed. 
''But  jrou  need  not  think  from  that  we  are  helpless 
without  you.  1  have  no  doubt  I  could  figure  the  matter 
out  fairly  well  if  I  had  to,  and  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  Miss  Carrington  possesses  some  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation. I  imagine  you  might  pre'er  doing  this  yourself 
rather  than  having  her  compelled  to  show  her  pro- 
ficiency.** 

"Whi're  is  Miss  Carrington?** 

" In  her  own  stateroom ;  I  have  not  sem  her  since  we 
took  possession  of  tht  ship." 

•'And  the  other    -  -  Bascom,  and  the  ofli^^rs?'* 

"Tht  .'re  nli  right,"  broke  in  Liverpool,  ** except  for 
some  sore  heads.  We  downed  the  owner  and  the  second 
mate  easy,  but  I.oayord  and  the  engineer  made  some 
trouble,  and  had  to  be  soaked.  We  got  *em  all  quiet 
enough  now,  where  they  can't  make  any  troubl?.*' 

"  Where  are  they  confined?  " 

He  winked  at  me  in  a  half-drunken  leer. 


"Which 
McCann?" 


IS     none 


yer     buftinc^         «.       Mr. 
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THE  impudent  manner  of  the  fellow  served  to  fully 
awaken  me  to  a  realization  of  the  helpless  position 
I  occupied.  Only  a  consciousness  of  absolute  power 
would  give  him  liberty  to  speak  like  that;  and  it  as 
instantly  flashed  over  me  that  if  I  would  save  the 
ship,  and  g^ve  these  others  on  board  an  opportunity  at 
escape,  the  only  possible  chance  lay  in  an  apparent 
yielding.  I  held  back  the  first  hot  retort  on  my  lips, 
and  forced  a  smile. 

"  I  get  the  idea,"  I  said,  pretending  a  good  nature  I 
was  far  from  feeling.  "I  am  to  merely  work  under 
orders.  Well,  I'd  rather  do  that  than  let  you  wreck 
the  ship,  and  perhaps  drown  the  whole  company.  What 
is  your  object  in  this  affair?  You  surely  don't  hope  to 
dispose  of  this  vessel  and  cargo  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  and  McCann  took  a  step  forward,  his 
hand  resting  on  the  desk.  "To  be  frank  with  you, 
Hollis,  this  affair  has  gone  farther  than  I  intended ;  it 
got  the  start  of  me  while  you  held  me  prisoner  aft  here 
in  the  cabin.  There's  nothing  for  me  to  do  now  bat 
work  out  of  the  fix  as  best  I  can." 

"Mutiny  then  was  not  part  of  your  original  plan?" 

"Not  open  mutiny  —  no.  I'm  no  fool,  and  I  know 
what  that  means.    I  started  in  to  iQake  the  crew  dis- 
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•atisfied,  to  they  would  force  ypu  to  put  back  to  an 
American  port  I  offered  them  money,  but  with  no 
intention  of  resorting  to  force.  Then  you  locked  me  up, 
and  this  other  thing  happened.  We've  gone  too  far  now 
to  back  out.  The  only  thing  left  to  consider  is  how  we 
are  going  to  get  away  safely." 
"And  leave  the  Indian  Chief  uninjured? " 
"  Certainly.  If  no  real  damage  is  done  in  dollars  and 
cents  there  will  be  no  object  in  pursuit,  once  we  are 
safely  away.    Who  is  there  to  care?" 

"  Your  point  is  not  a  bad  one  from  your  standpoint," 
I  admitted.  "  But  if  ever  I  get  ashore  alive  the  port 
oflBcers  will  compel  me  to  make  a  report.'.* 

"We'll  fix  up  the  report  on  board,"  he  said  grimly. 
"It  will  be  no  trick  to  fake  that." 

"  But  suppose  either  Bascom  or  I  refuse  to  sign  such 
a  document?" 

"See  here,  Hollis,  you  may  think  this  is  a  pretty 
little  play,  but  it  is  not.  We  know  what  we're  in  for; 
we've  talked  it  all  over,  and  decided  on  the  best  thing 
to  do.  We  don't  care  a  damn  for  this  ship,  or  its  cargo, 
but  -^  ;  realize  what  mutiny  means,  and  that  some  of  us 
would  likely  face  a  life-term  if  we  get  caught.  We  don't 
mean  to  get  caught.  So  it's  up  to  you  to  decide  whether 
the  Indian  Chief  remains  afloat,  and  no  lives  lost;  or 
whether  the  old  hooker  is  never  heard  of  again." 
"You'd  scuttle  the  ship?" 

"That's  for  you  to  decide;  it's  my  advice  to  you  not 
to  take  the  chance." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  he  meant  this ;  the  proposition 
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wa«  so  absolutely  heartless,  so  cold-blooded.  I  could 
hardly  associate  it  even  with  Fergus  McCann.  The  past 
week  to  be  sure  had  pretty  thoroughly  revealed  to  me 
the  despicable  character  of  the  fellow;  I  believed  there 
was  no  crime  too  low  for  him  to  attempt  if  circum- 
stances led  him  that  way.  He  was  vindictive,  cowardly, 
and  lawless.  Yet  I  could  not  drive  wholly  from 
memory  my  earlier  recollections  of  the  man  —  a  seem- 
ingly good-natured,  story-telling  guest  on  the  pleasure 
yacht  of  a  millionaire.  The  outward  change  was  so 
great  my  mind  could  not  fully  grasp  the  facts.  Surely 
he  was  not  in  reality  the  utter  villain  he  now  oooUy  pro- 
fessed himself.  My  eyes  left  his  face,  and  sought  Liver- 
pool, who  was  leering  at  me  in  drunken  gravity. 

"  Is  this  true,  Red?    Have  you  fellows  held  council?  " 

"  Some  ov  us  have,"  he  said  sullenly.  "  Jim,  Dugan, 
Sims,  and  me,  we  talked  it  all  over  with  Mister  McCann 
here,  an'  agreed  what  wus  best  That's  why  the  two 
ov  us  come  ter  see  you." 

"Unless  I  consent  to  sign  a  report  showing  your 
desertion  of  the  ship  justified,  you  propose  to  sink  the 
Irtdian  Chief f  " 

"  You,  an'  Bascom  —  both  ov'  yer." 

"  And  if  we  do  sign  —  what  then?  " 

"  You'll  sail  us  within  fifty  miles  ov*  the  nearest  open 
port,  and  we'll  take  to  the  boats,  and  leave  you  to  be 
picked  up." 

"You'd  report  our  condition  ashore?" 

"  Nothin'  was  said  about  that.  Yer  drift  would  be 
southard,  an*  would  soon  bring  jer  in  the  track  o' 
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■hips;  besides  there's  enough  left  ter  handle  the  sails 
ter  give  the  hooker  steerage  way.  We  figured  ye'd  be 
safe  unless  there  was  a  big  storm.'* 

It  was  certainly  a  cold-blooded  proposition,  but  the 
fellow's  tone  was  so  matter-of-fact  I  no  longer  doubted 
this  to  be  their  final  decision.  McCann  evidently  sud- 
denly aroused  to  the  danger  of  his  position  engendered 
by  the  violence  of  the  crew,  had  schemed  this  method 
of  escape,  and  gained  their  consent.  Liverpool  and 
White  would  be  ripe  for  anything  they  might  hope  to 
profit  by,  and  the  others  would  be  afraid  to  oppose. 
Knowing  how  useless  the  effort  probably  was  I  played 
my  last  card. 

"  See  here,  Red,"  and  I  drew  a  paper  from  the  drawer 
of  the  desk.  "  Do  you  fellows  realize  the  value  of  this 
ship,  and  the  cargo  below  hatches  ?  " 

"  We  don't  give  a  damn." 

"Well,  you  better,  for  it's  a  tidy  little  sum.  Now 
see  here  — I'll  pledge  the  crew  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  divided  as  you  choose,  if  you  will  dock  the  Indian 
Chief  at  Hamburg." 

"Who'll  pay   it?" 

"  The  owner,  within  ten  days  of  landing." 

"  An'  if  we  get  snapped  up  by  an  English,  or  French 
cruiser  on  the  way  over,  all  we'd  ever  get  would  be  a 
jail.  That  sorter  plan  don't  make  no  hit  with  me,  nor 
my  mates.    We've  talked  it  all  over." 

McCann  struck  the  desk  with  his  fist,  impatient  at  the 
discussion. 

"Your  price  is  too  low,  HoUis.     This  is  no  piker's 
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game.  Red  knows  it  is  worth  more  than  fifty  thousand 
to  me  to  get  back  to  New  York."  He  laughed  sneer- 
ingly.  «  You  might  be  able  to  do  me  up  with  your  fists 
in  an  open  boat,  my  man,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  show 
down  in  hard  cash  you're  licked  off  the  boards  every 
time.  So  now,  will  you  help  us  quietly?  or  shall  we  have 
to  make  you?" 

"  What  is  it  you  desire  of  me? '» 

"  That  you  work  out  an  observation  once  a  day,  and 
»et  the  ship's  course  as  we  direct;  then  tell  us  when  a 
certain  point  has  been  reached." 

"What  point?" 

"  Fitty  miles  atlhcast  of  St.  John's." 

**■  And  then  wWt  happeas?  ** 

"  We  will  take  to  the  bMits,  and  leave  you  and  your 
officers  to  do  what  you  please  with  the  ship." 

"Are  all  the  crew  with  you  in  this  mutinous  deal? " 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  and  Liverpool  blurted 
out. 

"They'll  all  do  what  we  say;  there's  Mme  ov  'em  yer 
kin  coimt  on  fer  ter  fight  on  your  side;  but  maybe 
there's  a  couple  we  won't  har'  no  use  for  when  we  take 
to  the  boats." 

"Wk)  are  they?" 

"Thar's  no  need  o'  my  teliin'  yer  that." 

"Well,  even  with  those  Iwo  this  will  only  give  us  six 
able-bodied  men ;  that  is  not  enough  with  wliich  to  bring 
the  Indian  Chief  into  port." 

"It  will  be  all  yo«'Il  have,  anyhow,"  said  McCann 
grimly.    "  And  you  are  mighty  lucky  at  that.    The  drift 
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wffl  be  southward,  and  will  take  jou  directly  into  the 
steamer  lane.  All  you  need  do  is  keep  steerage  way, 
and  wait  until  you  are  picked  up.  You  don't  imagine 
we  want  you  sailing  into  the  harbor  at  St.  John's  the 
same  time  we  get  there,  do  you?  Come  on  now;  stop 
this  talk,  and  give  us  an  answer!" 

For  a  long  moment  I  stood  motionless,  staring  out 
through  the  open  port  at  the  sun-lit  waters     It  seemed 
to  me  my  best  course  was  to  at  least  pretend  to  yield  to 
their  wishes.  Nothing  certainly  could  be  gained  through 
refusal,  for  they  possessed  the  power  to  compel  obedi- 
ence.   To  acquiesce  would  insure  me  a  measure  of  free- 
dom  on    board,    an   opportunity    to   learn   the   exact 
conditions,  and  might  enable  me  to  save  the  ship  from 
destruction.     The  mutineers  had  already  gone  too  far 
to  withdraw;  their  position  was  sufficiently  desperate 
to  render  them  reckless  as  to  other  crimes.     Probably 
there  was  no  act  they  would  hesitate  to  resort  to  now 
to  insure  their  escape  from  the  punishment  already  due 
under  the  law.     Not  even  murder,  the  sinking  of  the 
vessel  at  sea;  would  be  beyond  them. 

As  to  McCann,  he  had  some  object  in  all  this  far 
more  important  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  He  was 
never  assuming  this  risk,  or  investing  all  this  money  in 
an  illegal  cause,  without  a  more  serious  purpose  than 
an  idle  desire  to  return  to  New  York.  He  was  taking  a 
tremendous  chance,  driven  by  some  impulse  I  could  not 
comprehend.  What  was  the  secret  — hate,  revenge, 
greed,  love  ?  I  would  find  out  sometime ;  but  now  I  could 
only  grope  in  the  dark,  guessing  at  his  motives.     Yet  I 
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knew  this — hii  promises  were  lies.  He  would  make  use 
of  roe ;  he  would  induce  me  to  pilot  the  ship  to  the  spot 
he  desired  to  attain  on  the  broad  bosom  of  ocean,  and 
then  —  what?  The  man  would  never  be  fool  enough  to 
permit  the  Indian  Chief  to  sail  into  any  harbor  to 
accuse  him  of  such  a  crime.  Back  of  all  his  words,  his 
explanations,  his  apparent  fairness,  lurked  treachery. 
I  felt  it,  and  knew  it,  and  the  very  suspicion  led  me  to 
reach  swift  decision.    My  eyes  met  his  with  a  smile. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  that  I  have  much  choice,"  I  said 
quietly.  "It  is  to  either  do  this  in  freedom,  or  imder 
compulsion.  Naturally  I  prefer  the  former.  This  isn't 
my  boat,  you  know,  or  my  cargo.  I  merely  agreed  to 
navigate  it  as  a  kindness  to  Bascom,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
adventure.  My  head  is  worth  more  to  me  than  a  few 
dollars,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  figure 
out  the  position  for  3'ou.  Indeed,  I  must  do  it  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship.  It's  nearly  noon  now." 
"You  mean  you  accept  our  offer?" 
"  Yes ;  I  will  figure  out  the  proper  course,  and  report 
to  you  when  the  vessel  is  at  the  place  you  designate. 
That  is  all  that  is  asked  of  me.  In  return  I  have  your 
pledge  that  the  ship  will  be  left  in  good  condition,  with 
all  who  are  loyal  safe  on  board?" 
"Yes." 

"  There  is  one  more  condition,  McCann." 
"What?" 

"  That  Miss  Carrington  be  left  absolutely  unmolested 
by  either  you  or  your  men,  until  the  time  comes  for 
you  to  take  to  the  boats." 
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**  H«h !    So  that  is  really  where  the  ihoe  pinches !  ** 
"We  will  not  quarrel  about  it— either  say  ye«,  or 
no." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  unmoleited?  Am  I  prohib- 
ited from  speaking  to  the  lady?** 

•*  That  is  to  be  left  to  her  choice,  not  yours.  She  is 
to  retain  the  key  to  her  sUteroom;  to  eat  alone  if  she 
prefers,  and  to  see  such  associates  aboard  as  she 
desires.** 

Liverpool  laughed  drunkenly. 

"Ter  hell  with  the  difference,"  he  said  easily.  "So 
far  as  I  see  that  don't  change  things  none.  She*8  locked 
herself  in  anyhow,  a.'  won't  answer  nobody.  Yer  might 
as  weU  teU  the  skipper  yes.  Mister  McCann,  an'  let 
him  get  on  deck  ter  shoot  the  sun.  We  don't  wanter 
lose  a  whole  day  just  dickering  doi^  here." 

McCann  growled  something  which  I  took  to  be  assent, 
and  I  was,  myself,  so  anxious  to  ascertain  our  exact 
position,  as  to  have  no  desire  for  further  argument.  The 
best  course  of  action  I  could  pursue  for  those  left  help- 
less aboard,  was  to  accept  whatever  degree  of  freedom 
the  mutineers  offered  me  in  return  for  the  services  I 
could  render  them.    I  could  be  of  no  possible  value  locked 
a  prisoner  in    that   stateroom;   no   protection   to   her. 
Indeed,  if  I  refused  to  navigate  the  vessel,  leaving  the 
ship  to  drift  blindly  through  these  unknown  waters,  ex- 
posed constantly  to  peril,  I  would  be  guilty  of  a  failure 
to  do  mj  duty  almost  as  great  as  the  crime  of  these 
others.     On  deck,  knowing  where  we  were  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  were  heading,  the  opportunity  might 
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arise  for  the  accompluhinent  of  much.  I  gruped  the 
neceMary  inttrumenta  from  the  •winging  ahelf,  and,  with 
these  in  my  hands,  turned  toward  the  door. 

"  Come  on  then,"  I  said,  ignoring  the  fact  that  I  was 
any  longer  a  prisoner.  "Bring  the  chart  one  of  you, 
and  I'll  point  out  where  we  are  to  you  on  dec  x." 

"  Just  hold  on  a  minute,"  and  Liverpool,  blocking  the 
doorway,  pushed  me  back  with  his  huge  hand.  *•  We're 
the  bosses,  not  you.  Git  it  out  o'  yer  head  right  now. 
Mister,  that  yer  the  captain  of  this  phip  Indian  Chief. 
Damn  yer!  ye  ain't  nuthin';  an'  if  yer  attempt  to  play 
us  any  dirty  tricks,  I'll  smash  yer  the  same  as  I  would 
a  fly.    Ain't  that  right.  Mister  McCann?" 

"  Oh,  HoUis  understands.  Red.  He  knows  we've  gone 
too  far  in  this  game  to  take  any  chances.  Let  him 
pass." 

"Well,"  growled  the  giant,  stepping  aside,  "I  just 
wanted  him  tcr  know.  I  don't  kill  nobody  in  cold  blood; 
but  I'm  goin'  ter  take  keer  of  myself,  an'  my  mates. 
Yer  git  me,  skipper?" 

"  Yes,  I  get  you,"  I  answered  a  bit  wearily.  "  So  let 
it  go  at  that,  my  man ;  I  know  the  time  to  fight,  and  the 
time  to  keep  quiet.     Now  let's  go  on  deck." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE   INTESSUPTION 

TJl  XCEPT  for  the  .b«^nce  of  the  regular  ofBcer.  from 
-Li  their  .tation.  I  should  not  have  known  any  espe- 
cial change  had  Uken  place  on  board  the  .hip.   OutwardW 
everythmg  appeared  about  as  usual.     There  were  no 
..gn.  of  disorder  in  the  after-cabin,  although  several  of 
the  stateroom  doors  stood  wide  open,  and  Dade,  who 
was  pohshing  the  stair-rail,  turned  and  gazed  at  me 
curujuslj  as  I  emerged  behind  Liverpool,  with  McCann 
raihng  behmd.    The  latter  paused  to  insert  the  key  into 
the  lock  of  the  door,  and  I  indulged  in  one  swift  glance 
about  the  apartment. 
"Bascom  occupies  his  own  stateroom?" 

Liverpool  nodded  ungraciously  enough. 

"And  Miss  Carrington  retains  hers?" 

"We  are  not  here  to  be  interviewed.  Hollis,"  broke 
m  McCann  sharply.  «  Go  along  on  deck,  and  keep  your 
tongue  to  yourself." 

Realizing  that  silence  was  my  best  weapon,  I  made  no 
response,  but  climbed  the  stairs.  It  was  a  day  of  beauty 
a  soft  southwest  wind  blowing,  the  sky  a  deep  blue  over- 
head, and  the  se«  just  rough  enough  to  be  full  of  cha.  m, 
the  wave  crests  tipped  with  sun,  the  hollows  dark  with 
Shadows.  I  paused  an  instant,  seamanlike,  as  my  eyes 
swept  the  distant  horizons,  and  then  wandered  aloft  to 
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the  furled  toptaili.  It  wm,  indeed,  m  fair  sea  picture, 
with  the  Indian  Chief  alone  amid  the  whole  expanse  of 
ocean.  Forward  a  few  sailors  loitered  about  the  caps- 
tan, and  there  was  a  man  in  the  maintop,  but  these 
were  all  that  were  risible,  and  they  stared  at  us  without 
movement.  White  leaned  over  the  poop  rail,  looking 
down  in  silent  curiosity  —  but  nowhere  was  there  any 
evidence  nf  disorder,  or  relaxation  of  discipline.  The 
decks  were  clean  —  had  evidently  been  scrubbed  that 
morning,  and  nowhere  could  I  perceive  any  signs  that 
the  ship  was  in  the  hands  of  mutineers.  Liverpool 
gripped  my  shoulder. 

"  Up  the  ladder  with  you,"  he  ordered.    "  There*s  too 
little  time  left  for  gaping  about  here.*' 

There  were  two  men  at  the  wheel,  although  one  could 
have  attended  to  the  service,  as  the  ship  was  at  half- 
speed,  and  the  sea  far  from  heavy.    I  recognized  both 
faces,  but  couldn't  recall  their  names;  the  shorter  fel- 
low, deeply  potted,  exhibited  a  fresh  scar  where  I  had 
struck  him  with  my  boot  heel  the  night  before.     He 
grinned  good  naturedly,  and  pointed  to  the  bruised 
flesh,  as  I  caught  his  eye.    White  was  evidently  the  tem- 
porary officer,  in  charge,  and  the  brutality  of  his  face 
was  clearly  revealed  in  the  bright  light,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  rail.    However,  I  had  scarcely  time  to  more 
than  glance  about,  as  the  sun  was  already  at  the  zenith. 
The  others  stood  around  silent,  watching  as  I  figured 
out  our  position  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope.    I  took 
my  time  at  it,  not  only  from  my  own  anjsiety  to  be  accu- 
rate, but  also  because  of  other  thoughts  in  my  mind,  yet 
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th«  ealeaktioB  wm  completed  at  Iwt,  and  I  lifted  mj 
eye*  to  McCann*!  gate. 
•*Well?"he.dd. 
I  ga^e  him  the  figures. 
"You  are  lure  thii  is  correct?" 
"As  sure  as  I  can  be;  the  chronometer  hasn't  been 
corrected  since  the  ship  left  Baltimore;  eicept  for  pos- 
sible variations  on  that  account,  the  figures  are  right. 
Spread  out   the  chart,  and  I'll  show  you  where  we 
are  within  ten  mUes.     Here  — that  was  our  position 
at  noon  yesterday;  since  then  our  course  has  been  about 
as  follows  — hand  me  the  ruler  and  compasses.  White. 
Yes,  those  are  what  I  mean.    Now  lean  down  here  where 
you  can  see  for  yourselves.    We  held  nor',  nor'east  until 
sundown  at  quarter-speed;  then  straight  north  at  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  knots  as  long  as  I  was  on  deck.    That 
should  have  put  us  along  in  here.    What  did  you  do 
after  that?" 

Liverpool  stepped  over  to  the  binnacle,  and  peered 
into  the  hood. 

"About  a  point  west  o»  north,  with  the  wind  on  our 
port  quarter." 

"At  what  speed?" 

"Pretty  steady,  as  we  are  now,  isn't  that  it.  White?" 
"  Yes ;  shut  down  maybe  for  an  hour." 
"When  did  you  furl  the  sails?" 
"  After  we  started  up  the  engines  again ;  while  we  had 
all  hands  on  deck." 

"WeU,"  I  announced,  after  a  moment  of  measurmg, 

"that  would  taUy  pretty  close  with  the  figuring.    Our 
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present  position  is  just  about  here,  where  I  put  the  red 
cross." 

The  three  bent  do^m  and  stared  at  the  spot  on  t  e 
chart,  McCann  even  getting  to  his  knees  on  the  deck, 
and  the  two  wheelsmen  craning  forward  to  look  over 
our  heads.  There  was  a  moment  of  breathless  silence, 
and  then  McCann  took  the  compasses  from  my  hand, 
and  began  to  measure  distances. 

"  Two  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  Newfoundland  —  is  that  it?" 

"  A  trifle  more,  I  should  say." 

"This  is  St.  John's  here;  what  southing  does  that 
give?" 

"Over  two  himdred." 

"Do  you  know  the  harbor?" 

"  Only  by  description ;  I  have  never  been  there.  This 
is  the  best  season,  of  course,  but  even  at  that  the  coast 
is  not  considered  very  safe." 

"Ice?" 

"  There  might  be  some  even  this  late,  but  the  princi- 
pal danger  is  from  storms  and  fog.  St.  John's  is  quite 
a  shipping  point,  however,  and  a  naval  base  during  the 
summer  months." 

"Even  the  Montreal  steamers  pass  to  the  south  of 
where  we  are  ?  " 

"  They  do  not  even  sight  Cape  Race." 

He  studied  the  map  a  few  moments  longer,  the  three 
men  talking  earnestly  while  I  left  them,  and  walked  over 
to  the  starboar'^.  rail.  It  was  of  no  particular  interest 
to  me  where  tfley  decided  to  go  —  the  one  port  meant 
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the  aame  to  me  as  another;  I  was  only  anxious  to  have 
the  matter  definitely  settled,  and  learn  my  exact  status 
on  board.  FinaUy  McCann  got  up,  rolling  the  chart  in 
his  hand. 

"  There  is  no  use  then,"  he  called,  «  of  our  going  fur- 
ther north?" 

I  turned  and  faced  them. 

"Not  if  your  port  is  St.  John's;  the  course  would  be 
sou',  sou'west.  Is  there  anything  more  wanted  of  me 
at  present?" 

McCann  turned  and  spoke  to  the  others,  both  answer- 
ing him  in  low  tones. 

"  No,"  he  said,  stiffly.  «  We  wffl  send  for  you,  if  you 
are  needed  again  on  deck." 

"I  am  expected  to  keep  below?" 

"Below,  and  to  your  stateroom.  If  you  attempt  to 
converse  with  any  of  the  crew  you  will  be  locked  in." 

I  passed  them  without  a  word,  and  clambered  down 
the  ladder  to  the  main  deck,  aware  of  the  grinning  faces 
of  the  men  at  the  wheel,  flumiliating  as  the  situation 
was,  this  was  no  time  for  resistance,  or  the  exhibiting 
of  a  spirit  of  revolt.  White  crossed  over  to  the  rail 
and  watched  until  I  vanished  within  the  companion.  I 
realized  his  presence  without  so  much  as  glancing  up. 

To  my  surprise  the  cabin  was  vacant,  with  no  prep- 
arations for  dinner  evident.  Even  the  swinging  table 
had  not  been  lowered,  although  I  could  hear  Dade  rat- 
tling dishes  in  the  steward's  pantry.  There  came  to 
me,  as  I  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  sudden  eager- 
ness to  speak  to  Vera,  to  explain  to  her  the  situation, 
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and  bring  to  her  a  word  of  comfort.    .There  was  no 
shadow  on  the  skylight  above ;  nothing  to  make  me  feel 
that  my  movements  were  being  observed,  and,  bm  1 
glanced  upward  to  gain  this  assurance,  I  noted  the  t^Il-' 
tale  compass,  and  marked  that  the  ship  was  already 
swinging  about  on  the  new  course.    This  change  would 
rivet  the  attention  of  those  on  deck  for  a  few  moments, 
at  least,  and  yield  me  opportunity.     I  crossed  over 
hastily  and  rapped  at  her  stateroom  door.    I  felt  si|# 
there  was  a  movement  within,  but  no  response.    With 
lips  close  to  the  wood  I  spoke. 
"Miss  Vera." 
"Who  is  it?" 

"HoUis;  may  I  have  a  word?" 

The  key  turned,  and  she  stood  facing  me,  her  eyes 
filled  with  startled  welcome.  An  instant  the  girl  gazed 
at  me,  as  though  distrusting  her  own  sight;  then  sud- 
denly extended  both  hands,  with  a  stifled  cry. 

"Why  —  I  thought;  they  told  me  —  oh!  I  am  so 
glad!" 

"They  told  you  what?" 

"  Why,  nothing,  direct.  But  there  was  fighting  last 
night.  I  —  I  heard  the  struggle  on  deck,  and  then  here 
in  the  cabin;  and  when  I  starred  to  leave  my  room  I 
encountered  McCann,  and  some  of  the  crew.  They  wc, e 
dragging  Leayord  down  the  stairs,  and  his  face  was 
all  blood." 

"  You  were  not  injured?" 

"No;  the  big  man  with  the  red  hair  threatened  me, 
but  McCann  interfered,  and  thrust  me  back  into  the 
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•tateroom.    He  told  me  to  lock  the  door,  and  not  to 
make  any  noise." 

"Yes,  but  what  was  it  you  were  told  about  me?" 
**  Nothing  then ;  later,  perhaps  an  hour  or  two,  all 
was  quiet  below  when  someone  tried  my  door.    I  asked 
who  was  there,  and  it  was  Fergus  McCann  who  answered. 
I  was  afraid  of  him  and  would  not  open.    I  told  him  I 
was  armed  and  would  fire  if  he  tried  to  enter.    What  I 
said  made  the  man  angry,  but  after  a  while  he  went 
away,  yet  first  he  said  some  things  about  you." 
"No  doubt,  the  cowardly  cur — what  were  they?" 
"  You  mustn't  ask  —  only  that  if  I  expected  yoiir  help, 
I'd  wait  a  long  while.     I  — I  thought  they  had  killed 
you." 

"  Well,  they  tried  hard  enough,  but,  as  you  see,  I  am 
very  much  alive  still.  They  trapped  me  in  the  fore- 
castle.   Do  y.)u  know  what  has  become  of  the  others?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"What  I've  told  is  all  I  know.  Those  villains  have 
control  of  the  ship?" 

I  related  the  story  to  her  swiftly,  concealing  nothing. 
Hers  was  a  nature  to  trust  at  such  a  time,  and  I 
marked  her  eyes  darken,  and  her  slight  form  straighten 
as  I  proceeded.  Twice  she  questioned  me,  as  though 
already  some  vague  plan  of  action  was  forming  itself 
in  her  mind.    At  the  last  she  asked : 


'That  is  all?     You  know 
'No." 


no  more?" 


"Then  the  others  must  be  alive,  and  on  board.  Surely 
you  would  have  heard  if  any  had  been  killed?  " 
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"  I  believe  so ;  they  would  not  kill  if  possible  to  avoid 
it,  as  such  a  crime  would  render  their  own  case  more 
desperate.  Then  there  was  no  need  as  the  surprise  of 
the  attack  was  complete.  No  one  had  any  chance  to 
resist." 

"What  —  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Frankly,  Miss  Vera,  I  do  not  know,"  I  confessed. 
**  I  have  had  no  time  to  think,  and  my  head  still  throbs 
80  from  blows  that  I  hardly  realize  the  situation.  I  can- 
not hope  to  fight  -these  men  alone,  and  there  can  be  no 
immediate  danger  —  they  are  sailing  Ihe  ship  toward 
St.  John's;  see  the  compass  yonder;  we  head  into  the 
sou'west." 

"You  believe  they  will  take  to  the  boats,  and  leave 
us  aboard?" 

**  That  would  be  their  only  safe  course.  They  would 
never  dare  sail  the  Indian  Chief  into  that,  or  any  other 
harbor.  They  must  land  as  ship-wrecked  seamen;  tell 
their  story,  and  then  quickly  disappear." 

"I  —  I  know  that  —  but  —  but  will  they  dare  to  leave 
us  afloat  ?  to  be  picked  up  by  some  vessel  ?  " 

I  hesitated,  but  her  eyes  compelled  an  answer. 

"I  do  not  know,"  I  said  soberly.  "It  hardly  seems 
possible  they  can  contemplate  such  an  act  of  villainy  as 
the  scuttling  of  the  ship,  and  leaving  us  on  board  to 
drown  like  rats.  That  would  be  too  horrid  a  crime  for 
this  age.  White  and  Liverpool  might  be  brutal  enough, 
but  surely  not  Fergus  McCann." 

"Why  not  Fergus  McCann?" 

"His  education,  his  former  life,  the  civilization  in 
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which  he  haa  been  reared;  he  has  lived  among  gentle- 
men." 

"  Gentlemen ! "  she  echoed  the  word  in  scorn.  "  His 
associates  have  been  principally  gamblers  and  rounders. 
He  is  notorious  in  New  York,  and  his  money  alone 
gives  hiro  entrance  to  decent  circles.  He  doesn't  know 
what  the  word  gentleman  means.  I  fear  him  more  than 
all  the  others  —  he  has  more  to  lose  if  this  tale  is  ever 
told  than  these  poor  sailors  he  has  duped.  If  there  is 
treachery  behind  this,  it  will  be  the  plan  of  Fergus 
McCann." 

"Yoa  know  him  better  than  I." 

"  I  know  of  him  longer ;  I  have  heard  more  tales,  yet 
surely  you  saw  what  he  was  in  the  boat  ?  " 

"A  coward,  a  liar  —  vengeful,  unforgiving  —  " 

"Is  any  act  of  crime  beyond  a  character  like  that?" 
she  exclaimed,  looking  me  straight  in  the  eyes.  "  Will 
that  kind  of  a  man  leave  evidence  behind  him  if  he  can 
avoid  it?  If  he  can  induce  those  men  with  him  to  sink 
this  ship  there  will  be  no  evidence  —  they  will  never  dare 
talk,  for  if  they  do  they  face  a  charge  of  murder." 

'•You  believe  then  the  intention  is  to  scuttle  the 
vessel  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"And  leave  us  helpless  on  board?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Hollis." 

I  drew  a  deep  breath,  at  this  direct  verification  of  my 
own  secret  suspicion. 

"  So  do  I,"  I  returned  in  a  whisper,  "  although  I  had 
no  thuught  of  telling  you." 
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*'You  hare  some  plan  thenP  You  have  considered 
what  to  do?" 

**  No ;  hardly  that.  There  will  be  two  days,  at  least, 
before  we  shall  be  close  enough  to  the  coast  for  them 
to  take  to  the  boats.  Much  may  happen  within  that 
time;  we  may  be  spoken  by  some  other  vessel,  even 
overhauled  by  a  warship,  and  manned  by  a  prize  crew." 

"You  hope  for  this?" 

'*  St.  John's  is  a  naval  base ;  the  closer  we  approach 
the  harbor  the  more  apt  we  are  to  encounter  a  British 
cruiser.  I  shall  give  them  a  course  as  far  south  as  I 
dare,  but  cannot  venture  to  deviate  much,  for  McCann 
knows  enough  navigation  to  check  my  figures." 

Her  fingers  grasped  my  sleeve. 

"But,  Mr.  Hollis,  if  all  these  hopes  fail,  and  there 
should  be  no  rescue,  is  there  not  something  we  can  do? 
Must  we  remain  here  helpless,  just  waiting  for  death 
to  comet  " 

I  took  the  little  hands  in  mine  tenderly,  and,  with 
an  effort,  controlled  Tiy  voice. 

"Perhaps  so,  but  we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Our 
only  chance  is  to  retain  our  freedom,  and  arouse  no 
suspicion  that  we  are  plotting  together.  It  is  scarcely 
probable  that  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  to  be 
alone;  but  you  will  be  less  apt  to  be  watched  than  I. 
Can  you  learn  where  the  others  are  confined,  and  get 
the  word  to  me?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.    "I  — I  think  I  can." 

"What  is  it  you  think  you  can  do.  Miss  Carring- 
ton  ?  "  said  a  voice  quietly. 
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THE  INTEEVENTION  OF  VERA 

McCANN  stood  in  the  open  passageway  leading  to 
the  steward's  pantry,  less  than  fifteen  feet  dis- 
tant, a  satirical  smile  on  his  lips,  as  he  observed  our 
familiar  position.  How  long  he  had  been  there,  and 
what  portion  of  our  conversation  he  had  overheard  I 
had  no  means  of  knowing,  and  for  the  instant  I  stood 
speechless,  my  brain  a  blank.  Not  so  with  Vera.  With 
a  laugh,  ringing  out  as  naturally  as  though  in  full 
appreciation  of  some  sudden  gleam  of  humor,  she  with- 
drew her  hands  from  mine,  turned  and  faced  him, 
executing  a  mocking  curtsey. 

"Hardly  fair,  Mr.  McCann,"  she  said,  "to  steal 
upon  us  like  that." 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  answered  grimly,  "but  just  now 
I  am  (.  i  to  do  as  I  please  on  board  this  ship. 

Ansr  question  —  what    is    it    you    think    you 

can  c    ■' 

The  red  blooc    flushed  into  the  girl's  cheeks,  but  I 

remained  silent,  unable  to  think  of  any  explanation 

which  would  meet  the  requirements. 

"  Perhaps  an  answer  will  be  embarrassing.'* 

"  Stop  the  play  acting,"  he  burst  forth,  advancing 

about  the  stair  rail.    "What  were  you  talking  about? 

I  want  a  direct  answer." 
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The  girl'i  long  Inshea  shaded  her  eyei,  but  there  wai 
not  the  slightest  falter  to  her  voice. 

"Captain  Hollis,"  she  said  softly,  aknost  regret- 
fully, "had  asked  me  if  — if  I  thought  I  could  learn 
to  —  to  like  him,  and  I  said  I  —  I  thought  I  could. 
That  — that  was  all." 

McCann  stared  at  the  innocent,  downcast  face  as 
though  he  half  believed  the  words  her  lips  uttered  were 
deliberate  lies;  then  he  laughed  mirthlessly. 

"I  see,"  he  said  with  sarcasm.  "No  misfortune 
along  other  lines  is  sufBcient  to  interrupt  Mr.  Hollis' 
love-making.  My  congratulations.  Captain,  on  even 
this  measure  of  sucqess." 

The  hot  blood  hushed  my  face,  not  so  much  at  the 
words  as  the  tone  with  which  they  were  uttered.  They 
conveyed  to  me  a  deliberate  insult,  tingling  with  a 
memory  of  the  purpose  he  charged  me  with  during  our 
last  interview.  Then  I  could  laugh  at  him,  conscious 
that  I  held  the  hand  of  power,  but  now  the  situation 
was  reversed,  and,  unfortunately,  the  girl,  in  her  effort 
to  hide  our  real  plans,  had  chosen  an  explanation  which 
left  me  helpless  to  defend  myself.  I  could  not  deny  her 
confession;  I  could  say  nothing  which  would  relieve 
myself  from  the  impression  now  firmly  implanted  in  his 
mind  that  I  was  a  mere  adventurer,  planning  to  get  my 
fingers  on  the  Carrington  wealth.  I  read  the  truth 
instantly  in  McCann's  face;  he  had  not  quite  under- 
stood me  before,  but  now  he  felt  convinced  that  under 
all  the  veneer  I  was  his  kind ;  and  he  instantly  felt  that 
he  knew  how  to  deal  with  my  case. 
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••Youi  congratulation!  ure  appreciated  for  what 
they  are  worth,"  I  answered,  unable  to  wholly  restrain 
myself.    "  But  we  will  let  the  discussion  end  here." 

"Oh,  wil  we?  Well,  perhaps  you  will  recall  that 
circumstances  have  changed  since  our  last  talk.  I  was 
the  prisoner  then,  and  whew  I  ventured  to  tell  you  the 
truth  to  your  face,  when  I  charged  you  with  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  the  affections  of  this  young  woman, 
hoping  thus  to  reach  her  father's  wealth,  you  locked 
me  up.  But  you  are  no  longer  captain  of  this  ship  — 
I  am ;  and  I  will  say  what  I  please  on  board.  The  first 
thing  I  propose  doing  is  to  tell  Miss  Carrington  who 
and  what  you  are." 

Her  eyes  flashed  over  my  face,  then  sought  his. 
"  Do  I  understand,"  she  asked  clearly,  "  that  I  have 
been  before  a  topic  of  conversation  between  you?   What 
was  the  occasion  ?  " 

McCann  lauded,  not  in  the  least  embarrassed,  and 
evidently  convinced  that  his  position  was  suflBciently 
strong  to  give  him  a  clear  advantage. 

"HoUis'  \u  -al  modesty  prevents  his  answering, 
but  as  a  disimerested  party,  I  will  take  upon  myself 
to  explain.  I  realize,  Miss  Carrington,  that  you  are 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  me,  and  I  regret  very 
much  having  lost  my  self-control  in  the  boat,  and  thus 
permitting  you  to  believe  me  to  possess  a  brutal  nature. 
The  truth  is  I  comprehended  from  the  first  the  real 
object  of  this  fellow  in  seeking  your  friendship.  I  even 
compelled  him  to  acknov,.edge  that  your  father's  money 
was  the  main  attraction." 
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I  ntcppcd  forward,  uaable  longer  to  rattrain  the 
action. 

"  You  dog  of  a  liar,**  I  said  tierce] j.  **  I  know  jou 
are  armed,  but  —  ** 

"Wait,  Captain  Hollis,**  and  her  fingers  caught  my 
arm.  **  This  matter  involves  me,  and  I  wish  to  hear  the 
facts.    Go  on,  please.** 

McCann  grinned  into  my  face,  but  kept  one  hand 
behind  him,  gripping  his  revolver. 

"There  is  not  much  to  tell,**  he  went  on,  almost 
jauntily.  "  I  saw  exactly  how  things  were  going  before 
we  left  the  boat.  I  knew  Hollis*  reputation  ashore,  and 
dt  >rmined  to  warn  you  of  his  purpose,  but  had  no 
opportunity.  Besides  I  felt  you  had  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  me  that  probably  you  would  not  listen.** 

"  You  were  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  McCann,**  she  said 
pleasantly.  "  I  would  have  gladly  received  your  advice. 
You  were  my  father's  friend." 

I  could  I'ead  the  man's  surprise  i'n  hih  face.  The 
graciousness  of  her  words  was  a  shock,  yet  his  egotism 
made  him  instantly  her  victim. 

"You  mean  you  trusted  me?  That  you  would  have 
listened?" 

"Most  assuredly.  How  could  you  think  otherwise? 
I  knew  you  were  not  yc  urself  in  the  boat,  and  the  treat- 
ment to  which  you  ^cio  subjected  was  brutal.  I  owed 
my  life  to  you  -'.quu.  ^  with  Captain  Hollis,  and  am 
very  grateful.  I  have  never  forgotten  that  you  have 
been  a  guest  in  our  home,  a  business  associate  of  my 
father's.    Why  should  I  not  have  confidence  in  you?*' 
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I  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  but  her  eyes  never  mat 
mine.  What  did  this  mean?  Was  the  girl  acting  a 
part?  was  she  endeavoring  to  deceive  him,  or  was  she 
speaking  now  in  deadly  earnest?  Nothing  in  her  man- 
ner, or  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  gave  me  a  clue.  She 
appeared  earnest,  frank,  sincere,  and  I  held  silent, 
realizing  that  whatever  her  secret  purpose  might  be, 
no  words  of  mine  would  change  it.  As  for  McCann, 
the  very  expression  of  his  face  pictured  his  delight,  his 
conviction  of  her  sincerity.  It  was  almost  too  good  to 
be  true,  yet  his  was  not  a  nature  to  doubt  his  own 
attractiveness. 

"I  —  I  —  you  surprise  me,"  he  stammered,  abso- 
lutely forgetting  my  presence.  "I  —  I  assure  you  I 
was  actuated  by  the  highest  motives  in  all  my  efforts. 
My  —  my  duty  was  to  you,  and  your  father.  The 
interest  between  you  and  Hollis  then  has  not  gone  so  far 
as  to  be  beyond  my  power  to  remedy  ?  '* 

She  smiled. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  assure  you." 

He  turned,  and  faced  me,  the  bully  in  him  surging  to 
the  surface. 

"I  will  converse  with  Miss  Carrington  alone.  You 
were  ordered  to  your  stateroom  before." 

"I  did  not  so  understand.  I  was  merely  told  to  go 
below." 

"  Well,  you  understand  now.  Open  the  door ;  go  in, 
and  close  it." 

To  resist  would  have  been  utter  foolishness.  I  could 
see  the  gleam  of  the  gun  in  his  hand,  and  realized  that 
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he  only  required  an  excuse  to  use  it.  More,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  expression  of  the  girl's  face  to  inspire 
me  to  resistance.  She  did  not  even  glance  toward  me, 
or  exhibit  the  slightest  interest  Yet  never  did  I  hate, 
despise  the  fellow  more  than  at  that  instant.  Every 
nerve  in  me  throbbed  with  the  desire  to  reach  out  and 
crush  him  with  my  hands.  Aye,  and  I  would  have  done 
it,  risking  his  shot,  staking  all  on  my  strength  and 
quickness,  had  I  not  seen  at  that  moment  White  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  staring  down  at  us,  his  hand 
still  gripping  the  door  of  the  companion.  Even  as  he 
hesitated,  Dade  emerged  from  the  steward's  pantry 
laden  jvith  dishes.  McCann  saw  them  also,  and  his 
courage  flared  up. 

"Don't  forget,  RoUis,"  and  his  voice  had  in  it  the 
old  harshness,  "that  you  are  no  longer  captain  uf  the 
Indian  Chief.    Return  to  your  room." 

With  hands  clinched  in  impotent  rage,  not  even  ven- 
turing a  reply,  I  stepped  backward.  As  I  crossed  the 
threshold  McCann  closed  the  door,  and  I  heard  the  key 
turn  in  the  lock.  No  other  sound  reached  my  ears  except 
a  smothered  laugh,  and  the  rattle  of  dishes  as  Dade 
deposited  his  load  on  the  table.  I  waited  a  moment, 
bending  close  to  the  wood,  in  the  hopes  of  overhearing 
some  scrap  of  conversation,  but  the  intervening  door 
was  sufficiently  solid  to  shut  out  all  semblance  of  sound 
Trembling  still  with  anger,  and  u.^zed  by  the  strang 
action  of  the  girl,  I  sank  back  upon  the  stool,  realizing 
my  utter  helplessness.  All  she  had  done,  and  said, 
appeared  so  natural  it  never  really  occurred  to  me  at 
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once  that  she  might  be  acting  a  part,  seeking  in  this 
way  to  gain  McCanu's  confidence,  in  order  to  win  from 
him  the  information  we  required.    It  was  only  as  I  sat 
there  in  silence,  brooding  over  every  detail,  that  this 
possible   conception  began   to   slowly  dawn  upon   my 
.mind.     That  she  could  trust  the  man  in  any  way  was 
practically    impossible,    for   he   had    revealed    to    her 
his  true  character  in  so  many  ways  the  memory  could 
not  be  blotted  out.     No,  her  graciousness   must  be 
assumed  to  cloak  a  purpose;  her  quick  womanly  wit 
had  instantly  grasped  the  only  avenue  of  escape.    Why, 
how  swiftly  that  wit  had  worked  in  her  rapid  explana- 
tion of  our  overheard  conversation.     I  could  think  of 
nothing  to  say;  could  call  up,  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  no  combination  of  circumstances  which  would 
make  the  spoken  words  sound  intelligible.    But  she  had ; 
she  had  instantly  fitted  the  very  phrase  which  sounded 
the  most  suspicious  into  a  remark  so  extremely  natural 
as  to  even  convince  McCann  she  spoke  truly.    Strange 
she  should  have  thought  of  that;  that  she  should  have 
hit  upon  the  very  idea  most  apt  to  deceive  him.    I  could 
hear  her  voice,  soft,  hesitating,   repeating  again  the 
words :   "  Captain  HoUis  had  asked  me  if  —  if  I  thought 
I  could  learn  to  like  him;  and  I  said  I  thought  I  could. 
That  —  that  was  all."    It  was  an  explanation  no  man 
would  likely  question;  even  in  his  suspicion  and  anger 
it  carried  conviction  to  McCann.     And  the  words  — 
embarrassing  words  they  must  have  been  —  were  spoken 
to  save  me ;  were  uttered  for  my  sake. 
As  the  full  knowledge  of  this  truth  grew  apparent,  I 
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WM  able  to  view  all  that  had  occurred  later  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  She  had  simply  accepted  her  one  chance ; 
had  grasped  with  womanly  intuition  the  single  weapon 
left  at  her  command.  All  at  once,  inspired  by  sudden 
confidence,  she  had  determined  to  fight  out  the  battle 
alone.  Girl  as  she  was  in  years,  her  experience  in  the 
world  had  been  that  of  a  woman,  and  she  instinctively 
realized  her  power  —  the  power  of  wealth,  of  beauty, 
and  of  youth.  Possibly  she  was  not  wholly  unaware 
that  McCann  exhibited  already  personal  interest  in 
her;  if  not  she  certainly  felt  confident  that  she  could 
arouse  such  interest  if  she  made  the  endeavor.  My 
questioning,  my  doubt,  turned  to  admiration.  It  had 
been  beautifully  done,  so  deftly  accomplished  as  to 
deceive  even  me.  Aye!  and  the  method  had  succeeded 
with  McCann.  I  recalled  the  expression  of  surprise,  of 
gratification,  of  awakened  pride  on  the  man's  face.  He 
had  no  power  of  resistance  left;  he  was  already  putty 
in  her  hands. 

True,  but  would  he  remain  so  ?  The  game  she  played 
was  a  dangerous  one ;  if  she  ventured  too  far  she  would 
discover  the  brute  lurking  in  him  still.  And  he  had  the 
power,  the  physical  power,  to  wreak  vengeance  once  he 
suspicioned  deceit.  His  money,  his  education,  his  force, 
made  him  supreme  on  board;  neither  Liverpool  or 
White  would  venture  to  oppose  any  plan  he  might 
promulgate,  and,  with  their  backing,  the  mutinous  crew 
would  be  found  obedient  enough.  Indeed,  they  had 
gone  so  far  alretwly  they  must  stick  together  now  for 
mutual  safety.     And  there  was  no  one  to  help  her  if 
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she  made  a  single  false  step  —  absolutely  no  one;  she 
was  a  lamb  among  wolves.  I  paced  the  narrow  space, 
forgetful  of  all  else  except  this  peril  which  imagination 
pictured,  pausing  to  listen  at  the  door,  and  glancing 
out  the  open  port  on  the  vista  of  sea  and  sky.  God! 
how  weak,  how  helpless  I  was  —  alone,  a  prisoner,  with 
no  weapon  at  hand;  no  knowledge  even  of  where  the 
others  on  whom  I  could  depend  were  confined.  If  I 
could  plan;  if  I  co'Jd  even  hope  to  act;  I  was  ready 
enough  to  perform  a  man's  part;  but  even  this  was 
denied  me.  Those  fellowt  would  never  release  me  ^ain, 
not  for  a  moment.  I  would  be  compelled  to  take  obser- 
vations, to  calculate  position,  to  trace  our  sailing  course 
on  the  chart,  but  not  for  an  instant  would  I  be  left 
again  unguarded,  either  on  deck,  or  in  the  cabin. 
McCann  would  see  to  that. 

The  afternoon  passed,  dragging  its  weary  hours. 
Nothing  happened  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  dread  of 
solitude.  No  one  approached  the  door  of  the  stateroom, 
not  even  to  offer  me  food,  and  my  ears  were  able  to 
distinguish  no  sound  of  movement  in  the  main  cabin. 
Occasionally  footsteps  passed  along  the  deck  overhead, 
and  once  or  twice  I  heard  the  voice  of  Liverpool  sing 
out  some  order  to  the  men  forward.  The  sun  sank,  its 
rays  glinting  across  the  waters,  and  telling  me  the  ship 
held  to  its  southwest  course,  but  the  ocean,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  remained  desolate,  the  horizon  unbroken  by  a 
gleam  of  sail,  or  smudge  of  smoke.  No  echo  of  a  cry 
reached  me  from  any  lookout  aloft.  The  vessel  pro- 
ceeded quietly,   no   effort   being  made  apparently  to 
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achieve  speed.  I  judged  our  rate  would  not  exceed 
eight  knots,  and  decided  there  was  either  a  scarcity  of 
men  in  the  stokehole,  or  else  they  were  conserving  tve] 
to  attain  greater  speed  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 
The  bright  sunlight  began  to  fade  into  a  purple  dusk. 
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A  FRENCH  MAN-OF-WAB 

NO  food  was  brought  me  during  the  p'.ternoon,  nor 
had  I  eaten  all  day,  yet  my  mental  state  wis  such 
I  had  no  consciousness  of  hungpr.    The  rnttie  of  dishes 
was  about  the  only  sound  reaching  me  from  t!.;  cabin, 
making  me  aware  of  the  passage  of  time.    Thus  I  could 
determine  when  Dade  set  and  cleared  the  table.     The 
last  meal  of  the  day  hung  on  until  long  a'te"  dark,  and 
I  had  given  up  all  thought  of  being  remembered.     The 
sea  without  was  shrouded  in  blackness,  except  for  the 
faint  glimmer  of  starlight  reflected  along  the  crests  nf 
racing  billows.     Within,  I  had  liscovered  no  means  of 
creating  a   light,  although  my  eyes  were  sufficiently 
accus<^c.iied  tv  <he  dimness  to  tnable  me  to  move  about 
my  narrow  quarters  safely  enough.    From  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  which  occasionally  reached  me  through  the 
open  port,  I  was  aware  that  Jim  White  had  charge  of 
the  deck  above,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  indi- 
cated a  marked  increase  in  speed,  probably  to  twelve 
knots. 

It  must  have  been  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
when  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  of  my  door,  and  Liver- 
pool looked  in.  The  light  from  the  swinging  lamp  in 
the  main  cabin  flared  into  my  eyes,  blinding  me,  yet  I 
recognized  his  face,    md  saw  Dade  close  behind  him, 
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bearing  a  tray.  Neither  nuui  spoke,  bat  Red,  haTin^ 
assured  himself  of  mj  presence,  stood  aside^^.  and 
motioned  the  steward  to  enter.  The  latter  deposited 
the  laden  tray  on  the  desk,  and  backed  out  silently, 
every  movement  showing  him  thordughly  cowed  by  his 
guardian.  Realizing  that  any  word  from  me  would  iply 
result  in  insult,  I  remained  silent,  and  the  two  dili|>- 
peared,  closing  and  locking  the  door  behind  them.  I.^ 
confess  I  ate  :he  food  with  relish,  for  it  was  well  cooked, 
and  served  with  some  daintiness.  After  a  second  cup 
of  coffee  I  felt  much  more  like  myself,  rummaging 
through  the  captain's  chest  until  I  found  some  tobacco 
and  a  pipe,  which  I  at  once  appropriated  to  my  own 
use.  No  one  returned  for  the  emptied  dishes,  and  I  sat 
for  a  long  while  at  the  open  port  smoking,  the  blue 
spiral  swept  away  by  the  rush  of  air  and  my  eyes  on 
the  starlit  waters. 

My  mind  was  busy  enough,  far  too  busy  to  permit 
of  sleep,  yet  my  thoughts  brought  me  nowhere.  The 
situation,  from  my  point  of  view,  was  absolutely  hope- 
less. No  doubt  I  could  break  down  the  door,  but  this 
would  only  create  an  alarm,  and  I  would  emerge  into 
the  grip  of  a  dozen  men.  Even  if  free  there  was  no 
possibility  of  my  winning  back  control  of  the  ship  alone 
and  unaided.  Every  weapon  on  board  was  in  possession 
of  the  mutineers,  and  they  were  taking  no  chances  on 
having  their  plains  overturned.  The  leaders,  at  least, 
realized  the  desperate  situation  in  which  they  had  placed 
themselves  by  lawless  action,  and  would  permit  no  one 
to  stand  in  the  path  of  their  escape.     The  very  grim 
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silence  with  which  food  had  been  given  me  inteasified 
my  feeling  that  no  mercy  was  contemplated.     They 
would  use  me ;  would  command  my  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion ;  would  compel  me  to  guide  them  to  the  exact  spot 
chosen  — and  then!    What?    The  answer  waa  a  blank, 
a  silent  horror  into  whose  mystery  I  could  not  even  look. 
I  had  been  sailor  long  enough  to  accept  the  ordinary 
perils  of  the  sea  as  part  of  the  profession.     Moreover, 
my  experience  had  been  such  as  to  make  me  feel  that 
any  form  of  danger  might  be  encountered  along  the 
ocean  highway.     Nothing  was  too  strange  to  be  true  at 
sea;  and  so  it  was  not  the  position  in  which  I  foimd 
myself;  not  the  possible  fate  of  the  Indian  Chief,  or  of 
her  captured   officers,  which  weighed  most  upon  my 
mind  —  it  was  Vera  Carrington.     If  those  villians  scut- 
tled the  ship;  if  they  took  to  the  boats  to  save  them- 
selves, leaving  us  to  drown  like  rats,  what  would  they 
do  with  the  girl?     Would  McCann  dare  to  take  her 
with  him?    Would  he  venture  leaving  her  alive  to  bear 
witness  to  his  crime?    There  was  but  one  answer  —  not 
unless  she  was  utterly  in  his  power.     Either  he  must 
ruin  her  by  force,  and  thus  crush  her  spirit  to  his  will, 
or  else  compel  her  to  marry  him,  and  so  legally  seal  her 
lips.     And  the  man  was  perfectly  capable  of  taking 
either  course  —  whichever  seemed  easier. 

This  was  the  consideration  which  served  partially  to 
arouse  me  from  coma.  I  could  not  continue  to  sit  there 
waiting  for  Fate  to  approach;  better  far  to  go  forth 
and  meet  it  in  manly  fashion.  I  had  a  good  strong 
knife  in  my  pocket,  and  the  lock  of  the  door  was  a 
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common  one,  the  wood  surrounding  it  soft  pine.  There 
was  nothing  in  that  obstacle  to  prevent  my  escape,  and 
if  I  was  discovered  at  large,  my  punishment  would 
merely  be  confinement  elsewhere.  I  had  therefore  noth- 
ing to  lose,  but  everything  to  gain  by  the  experiment. 
There  was  no  key  in  the  lock,  for  I  could  perceive  a 
gleam  of  light  in  the  outer  cabin,  although  the  opening 
was  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable  me  to  observe 
movement.  Nor  did  my  ear  at  the  slight  orifice  distin- 
guish any  sound  of  occupancy.  McCann  would  scarcely 
leave  the  cabin  without  a  guard  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  the  hour  was  late,  the  night  had  thus  far 
been  a  quiet  one,  and  it  was  quite  probable  the  fellow, 
comfortably  situated,  was  drowsing  at  his  task.  Any- 
how I  would  make  little  noise,  and  the  chance  was  worth 
taking. 

The  labor  proved  easier  than  I  had  supposed.  The 
soft  pine  yielded  easily  to  the  sharp  blade,  and  a  very 
few  moments  sufficed  to  cut  the  lock  clear,  enabling  me 
to  open  the  door  silently  and  take  cautious  survey  of 
the  main  cabin.  The  table  had  been  hoisted,  leaving 
the  entire  central  space  clear,  and  the  swinging  lamp 
was  turned  so  low  as  to  leave  all  the  comers  in  obscur- 
ity. At  first  I  doubted  the  presence  of  anyone,  and 
had,  indeed,  ventured  forth  before  perceiving  the  form 
of  a  man  outstretched  on  the  divan  surrounding  the 
butt  of  the  mizzen  mast.  The  fellow  was  asleep,  yet 
restless  enough  to  be  dangerous.  His  face  was  in 
shadow,  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to  venture  close 
enough  to  identify  him,  although  the  dim  light  revealed 
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•  belt  about  hit  wai»t,  and  the  bulging  butt  of  a 
revolver.  Convinced  that  my  only  hope  of  accomplish- 
ment lay  in  the  discovery  and  release  of  my  fellow  pris- 
oners, 1  crept  across  the  deserted  cabin,  and  entered 
the  passage  leading  forward.  Somewhere  amidships 
these  were  surely  confined.  But  I  was  not  destined  to 
discover  where. 

I  had  taken  scarcely  a  step  when  the  companion  door 
opened,  and  a  man  started  down  the  stairs.  Crouched 
in  the  darkness  I  saw  the  sleeping  guard,  aroused  by 
the  noise,  spring  upright,  and  as  the  light  fell  on  his 
face,  I  recognized  a  seaman  named  Dubois.  The  man 
on  the  stairs  paused,  gripping  the  rail,  staring  down  as 
though  momentarily  blinded  by  the  light, 

"Is  that  you,  Dubois?"  he  asked  in  the  harsh  croak 
belonging  to  Jim  White. 

"  Yes,  monsieur."  ' 

"And,  damn  you  —  you  was  asleep." 

"I  lay  back  to  rest,  but  I  was  not  asleep,  monsieur  — 
non,  non." 

"Well,  we  won't  fight  over  that  now.  You're  the 
only  Frenchman  on  board,  and  we  want  you  on  deck. 
Go  on  up;  I''  stay  here.  Aye,  man,  yer  better  leave 
the  gun." 

"Vat  iss  it,  Monsieur  White?  Why  they  want  me 
on  deck?" 

"What's  the  difference,  you  frog-eater?  But  I'll  tell 
yer  anyhow.  There  is  a  cruiser  showing  up  off  our  port 
quarter  which  has  caught  sight  o'  us.  She  looks 
Frencby,  and  if  there  is  a  hail  it  wiU  be  up  to  you  to 
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•niwer  — you  are  the  only  one  aboard  this  hooker  who 
talks  the  lingo  like  a  native  —  iee !  '* 

Dubois  stood  staring,  his  lips  parted  in  sudden 
terror. 

"A  French  warsheep;  eet  hail  us?" 

"Not  yet;  but  they  arc  bound  tx>  question  us,  all 
right.  There!  did  you  hear  that?  A  shot  across  our 
Lows,  politely  asking  us  to  heave  to;  aye!  and  we  are 
slowing  down;  come,  hurry  up  on  deck  with  you 
Frcnchy." 

"But  —  but,  monsieur,  what  ees  it  I  can  say?  I 
know  not  zo  words,  ze  —  ze  explanation." 

"You  speak  French,  don't  you?" 

"Oui,  monsieur,  oui,  but --but  I  know  not  what  to 
speak." 

"Well,  don't  let  that  worry  you,  McCann  will  tell 
you  — but  God  pity  you,  Dubois,  if  you  fail  to  repeat 
it.    Up  with  you  now,  and  be  lively  about  it ! " 

The  Frenchman  disappeared,  and  White,  opening  one 
of  the  larboard  stateroom  doors,  passed  in  out  of  sight. 
Evidently  he  perceived  nothing  to  alarm  him  within  the 
cabin,  and  was  eager  to  view  the  approaching  vessel 
through  an  open  port.  All  thought  of  my  former  pur- 
pose vanished  from  my  mind  as  I  realized  this  new 
chance  of  rescue.  At  any  risk  I  must  attain  quickly  to 
the  open  deck,  where  I  could  create  an  alarm  sufficient 
to  awaken  suspicion  on  board  the  approaching  French- 
man. If  they  could  be  made  to  send  a  boat  to  investi- 
gate the  chances  were  the  nature  of  the  Indian  Chiefs 
cargo,  and   the   unnaturalness  of  our  being  in   these 
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northern  mu,  would  reiult  in  the  ship  being  made  a 
prize  of  war.  McCann's  only  hope  of  eicape  lay  in 
•oroe  satisfactory  explanation,  which  would  lull  the  aui- 
picions  of  the  French  commander  —  some  lie  smooth 
enough  to  prevent  boarding  and  search.  Nor  did  I 
doubt  the  fellow  had  the  wit  to  play  cuch  a  trick ;  quite 
probable,  indeed,  his  story  had  already  been  worked  out 
carefully  in  anticipation  of  just  such  an  event  as  this  — 
a  plausible  tale,  cor.vincing  in  its  details. 

Assured  that  White  was  beyond  observation  of  any 
of  my  movements,  I  crept  cautiously  around  the  stair 
rail,  and  noiselessly  mounted  the  steps.  The  light 
behind  me  in  the  cabin  burned  so  dimly,  I  ran  little 
danger  of  being  seen  as  I  slid  back  the  door  of  the 
companion,  and  squeezed  my  body  through  the  narrow 
space.  Indeed,  if  noticed  by  any  eye,  the  chances  were 
I  would  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  crew.  But  I  found 
the  after-part  of  the  main  deck  deserted,  although  'or- 
ward  of  the  main  mast  I  could  perceive  dark  blotch'  . 
along  the  port  rail  where  members  of  the  wntchiiig 
party  were  observing  the  approaching  of  the  French 
cruiser.  Crouched  against  the  cabin  front,  I  could  per- 
ceive nothing  of  the  other  vessel  except  a  tra'l  of  black 
smoke  visible  against  the  stars,  but  the  Indian  Chief 
was  already  nearly  stationary,  merely  retaining  steer- 
ageway,  udd  risuig  and  falling  lazily  on  the  swell. 
I  could  hear  men  walking  on  the  poop  deck  almost 
directly  over  me,  and  occasionaJly  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
but  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  words  spoken.  With 
heart  beating  like  a  triphammer,  I  m 
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the  front  of  the  cabin,  until  I  ventured  to  peer  over  the 
port  rail,  secure  that  my  presence  on  deck  was  screened 
by  the  deep  shadows  in  which  I  lurked. 

The  gleam  of  the  stars  alone  revealed  the  glittering 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  the  night  was  clear  of  fog,  and 
the  black  outline  of  the  French  warship  was  plainly 
visible,  approaching  us  at  half-speed,  and  silently  clos- 
ing up  the  narrowing  gap  of  water  between  the  two 
vessels.      Not  a   glow  of  light   illumined   the   gloomy 
decks,  yet  I  could  dimly  perceive  moving  figures  on  the 
bridge,   and   glimpses   of  white   in   the   fighting   tops 
where  the  gun  crews  mustered  in  readiness  for  action. 
The  ship  was  no  larger  than  our  own,  indeed  scarcely 
attained   our  height  above   *he  water,  yet  there  was 
something  grimly  sinister  about  the  monster's  appear- 
ance—  its  silent,  cautious  approach;  its  grim  inarticu- 
late threat  of  destruction.    I  felt  the  heart  come  up  iiito 
my  throat  as  I  gazed  spellbound,  every  nerve  in  me 
throbbing  painfully.    A  single  voice  echoing  along  those 
decks  yonder  could  blow  us  out  of  the  water.    Even  as 
I  stared  at  the  grim  spectacle,  the  slim  figure  of  a  man 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  a  voice  hailed  us 
in  French. 

"Ahoy  there!  what  ship  is  that?" 

There  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  above  me ;  then  McCann 
spoke  in  English: 

"The  American   freighter  Indian  Chief,  bound  for 
Liverpool." 

"Is  there  anyone  aboard  who  speaks  French?" 
I  heard  them  hustle  Dubois  forward  to  the  rail,  and 
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caught  a  word  or  two  of  McCann's  swift  threat  hissed 
into  his  ear ;  then  the  frightened  Frenchman  stammered 
out  an  answer. 

"Oui,  monsieur,  je  parl^  Francaia." 

"Then  talk  up;  what  ship  is  that?" 

I  could  hear  McCann  prompting,  and  Dubois  echoing 
the  words  put  in  his  mouth. 

"  The  Indian  Chief,  of  Boston,  McCann,  master,  from 
St.  John's  to  Liverpool,  two  days  out." 

"With  what  cargo?" 

"Miscellaneous;  mostly  farm  machinery." 

A  searchlight  suddenly  swept  us  fore  and  aft,  but 
finally  settled  on  the  little  group  of  men  clustered 
together  at  the  poop  rail. 

"  You're  north  of  your  course." 

There  was  an  instant  of  hesitation;  then  Dubois' 
explanation : 

"  We  ran  before  the  storm  last  night,  monsieur,  hav- 
ing been  struck  by  lightning." 

"  Ah,  I  see ;  that  accounts  for  your  stump  of  a  fore- 
mast and  the  temporary  wheel  aft.  No  other  damage 
done?" 

"  No,  monsieur,  the  ship  is  seaworthy." 

The  figure  of  another  niaji  joined  the  officer  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  two  talked  a  moment ;  then 
the  same  voice  called: 

"Ahoy  there!  what  shape  are  your  boats  in?" 
"Three  of  them  left,  monsieur." 
"Send  the  captain,  with  the  Frenchman,  over  with 
the  ship's  papers.     Be  lively  about  it." 
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"Oui,  monsieur;  what  is  the  name  of  the  warship?" 
"The  French  cruiser  Det  Cartes,  on  patrol.     Get 
your  boat  over." 

What  would  McCann  do?    Was  he  ready  for  such  an 
emergency  as  this?     Had  he  taken  the  precaution  to 
alter  the  ship's  manifest,  or  even  forged  a  new  one? 
I  hesitated  to  cry  out  a  warning,  hoping  that  the  papers 
submitted  would  arouse  the  Frenchmen  to  send  a  prize 
crew  aboard,  and  crouched  down  in  my  comer,  so  as  to 
avoid  discovery  in  the  glare  of  the  searchlight.    There 
was  a  moment  of  excited  talk  on  the  deck  above  me; 
then  McCann  descended  the  starboard  ladder,  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  companion,  evidently  after  the 
ship's  papers.    Liverpool's  voice  ordering  the  watch  to 
lower  number  five  boat,  and  stand  by,  sung  out  from  the 
poop    rail.      Still    uncertain    what    action    to    take,    I 
remained  crouched  within  the  narrow  space  between  the 
rail  and  cabin,  avoiding  the  glare  of  the  searchlight, 
which  constantly  swept  the  decks  to  give  the  officers  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Des  Cartes  view  of  what  was  occurring 
on  board.    McCann  emerged  from  the  companion,  called 
up  to  Liverpool,  waving  his  hand  with  a  laugh  full  of 
confidence,  and  went  forward.    A  moment  later  he  was 
joined  by  Dubois,  and  the  two  men  clambered  over  the 
rail  and  dropped  into  the  lowered  boat.     His  actions, 
his  easy  manner,  startled  me;  those  must  be  carefully 
forged  papers  in  his  pocket  to  enable  him  to  proceed 
with  such  confidence.     Slowly  I  lifted  myself  until  I 
could  peer  over  the  side  at  the  dark  expanse  of  water 
between  the  vessels.     The  searchlight  of  the  warship 
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rested  in  a  glare  of  white  on  the  small  boat  bobbing  up 
and  down,  revealing  the  men  at  the  oars,  and  McCann 
and  Dubois  in  the  stem  sheets.  Neither  glanced  back, 
but  I  could  see  their  faces  clearly,  and  McCann  was 
smiling  as  though  at  an  excellent  joke. 
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THE  CRUISER  LEAVES  US 


I  WAS  still  clinging  to  the  rail,  and  staring  down  at 
the  light;  I  heard  nothing,  felt  no  premonition  of 
alarm,  when  suddenly  a  hand  gripped  my  throat,  the 
great  fingers  stifling  every  effort  to  cry  out.  Before  I 
could  resist,  or  even  brace  myself,  another  hand  was 
clapped  over  my  mouth  and  I  was  fairly  hurled  back 
below  the  shelLer  of  the  rail,  dragged  across  the  black 
deck,  and  thrown  through  the  opened  door  of  the  com- 
panion. This  was  accomplished  so  quickly,  and  with 
so  little  evidence  of  struggle,  as  to  attract  no  notice 
from  the  Frenchman,  from  whose  deck  no  doubt  every 
eye  was  fastened  upon  the  approaching  boat.  Half 
hurled,  half  dragged,  I  plunged  into  the  dimly  lit  cabin, 
and  it  was  not  until  I  struck  the  lower  deck  that  I  even 
realized  clearly  what  had  occurred,  or  who  were  my 
assailants.  I  fell  sprawling  on  one  shoulder,  but  was 
as  instantly  on  my  feet,  bruised,  but  otherwise  unin- 
jured, maddened  by  a  rnge  beyond  all  control.  White, 
emerging  from  the  stateroom,  through  the  port  of 
which  he  had  been  viewing  the  scene  alongside,  startled 
by  the  sudden  uproar,  a  revolver  gripped  in  his  hand, 
was  the  first  face  I  saw. 

"What  the  hell  — "  he  exclaimed  in  bewilderment, 
but  before  he  could  say  m'  -.e  my  fist  jammed  into  his 
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jaw,  and  the  fellow  went  over  full  length  on  the  deck, 
the  gun  flying  from  his  opening  fingers.  I  had  posses- 
sion of  it  before  he  could  stop  me,  and  was  backed 
against  the  door  of  a  stateroom  opposite,  murder  in  my 
heart  as  I  confronted  the  two  who  had  flung  me  from  the 
top  of  the  steps.  1  recognized  them  now  for  the  first 
time  —  Liverpool  Red  and  Tom  Dugan.  But  one 
thought  seethed  in  mj  brain  —  to  kill. 

"Damn  you  both,"  I  cried,  covering  them  as  they 
shrank  back,  "  we'll  end  this  thing  right  here." 

Red  gripped  Dugan,  holding  the  Irishman  in  front 
of  him  as  a  shield.  My  revolver  covered  them  both, 
my  fingers  nervous  on  the  trigger.  Suddenly  the  door 
behind  me  yielded  and  I  staggered  back,  unable  to 
regain  my  balance  until  fairly  within  the  stateroom. 
With  a  crash  the  door  closed,  instantly  shutting  out 
the  surprised  faces  of  the  two  men  in  the  cabin;  a  key 
creaked  in  the  lock,  and  Vera  Carrington  fronted  me, 
her  back  against  the  wood. 

"Were  —  were  they  trying  to  kill  yon     '  she  panted. 

"  They  certainly  did  their  best,"  I  a  ed,  "  but  it 

was  my  turn  when  you  dropped  me  in  ht-.o." 

"You  —  you  mean  that  I  made  a  mistake  —  that 
you  were  in  no  danger  ?  " 

"I  had  the  upper  hand.  I  took  this  revolver  away 
from  White,  and  do  not  believe  either  of  the  others  were 
armed.  In  another  second  I  should  have  fired.  Our 
only  hope  of  rescue  lies  in  creating  an  alarm ;  there  is  a 
French  cru'    -  lying  just  off  our  port  quarter." 

"AFr  ruiser!    Wp  have  been  captured.'" 
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"No;  merely  halted  and  questioned.  The  French- 
man does  not  even  suspect  anything  v  -ong.  I  was 
endeavoring  to  sound  an  alarm  when  those  fellows 
seized  me,  and  threw  me  down  the  stairs  into  the  cabin." 

"  But  how  did  you  get  on  deck?  And  where  did  you 
procure  the  revolver?" 

"  I  cut  my  way  out ;  the  gun  was  taken  from  White. 
Don't  block  the  way,  Miss  Vera!  I  must  get  to  the 
deck  again,  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

"Is  McCann  out  there?" 

"  No ;  only  Red,  and  a  sailor  named  Dugan.  White 
is  knocked  out,  and  McCann  has  gone  aboard  the 
cruiser.  He  has  forged  papers  with  him.  Let  me  go; 
I  can  fight  my  way  through  with  this  gun.  Those  devils 
will  either  make  way,  or  get  hurt." 

She  stepped  aside,  and  with  no  other  thought  but 
the  necessity  for  swift  action,  I  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock  and  flung  the  door  open.  The  main  deck  was 
deserted;  to  my  surprise,  all  three  of  the  men  had  dis- 
appeared. With  revolver  gripped  in  one  hand,  I  stepped 
forward,  searching  with  suspicious  eyes  every  dark  cor- 
ner, dimly  conscious  that  the  girl  followed.  Her  fingers 
touched  my  sleeve,  yet  the  strain  of  the  moment  was 
too  great  to  permit  of  my  even  glancing  about  into  her 
face.  I  had  attained  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  even 
advanced  a  step  upward  before  my  progress  was 
arrested.  Suddenly  the  companion  door  was  flung  open 
and  a  mob  of  men  confronted  us,  surging  in  through 
the  narrow  space  from  the  deck.  I  drew  instantly  back, 
stunned  by  sight  of  McCann  in  their  lead,  realizing 
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instantly  that  our  effort  to  attain  the  open  was  alreaay 
too  late. 

"There  he  is!"  he  cried  eagerly.  "Get  him,  you 
men.  Lively  now;  there's  no  danger;  if  he  lifts  that 
gun,  he's  a  dead  man." 

I  was  staring  straight  into  the  black  muzzle  leveled 
at  my  head,  but  before  I  could  move,  or  even  determine 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Vera  stood  between  me  and 
the  mob  on  the  stairs. 

"  Go  back !  back  into  my  stateroom ;  he'll  never  shoot 
me.     Please,  please  go  back." 

I  was  hot-headed  enough  to  have  fought  them  all, 
but  to  attempt  resistance  then  would  have  endangered 
her  life.  I  retained  sense  sufficient  to  know  this,  and 
that  only  force  would  cast  her  aside.  I  heard  McCann 
mutter  an  oath,  and  Red  roar  out  some  order,  punctured 
with  profanity,  yet  did  not  truly  comprehend  what 
efforts  were  being  made  to  block  our  retreat.  Before 
a  hand  could  grasp  either  of  us  we  were  within  the 
shelter  of  the  stateroom,  and  the  girl  had  closed  and 
locked  the  door.  Fists  pounded  on  the  wood  in  impo- 
tent rage,  and  I  heard  voices  urging  others  to  bring 
implements  with  which  to  batter  their  way  in.  My 
mind  seemed  to  return  to  me  with  a  flash,  and  I  pressed 
the  girl  aside,  facing  the  frail  barrier  creaking  beneath 
the  assault. 

"  McCann,"  I  shouted,  "  call  off  your  men !  I  have 
six  bullets  here ;  and  by  God !  there'll  be  six  of  you  dead 
if  you  break  in  this  door." 

There  was  silence;  then  a  mutter  of  voices  —  one 
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angry  with  threat;  others  seemingly  urging  compro- 
mise. My  ears  caught  but  a  word  here  and  there,  some- 
thing about  the  need  of  a  navigator,  together  with 
another  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  Frenchman  might 
not  yet  be  beyond  sound  of  pistol  shot.  Whatever  the 
argument,  the  advocates  of  peace  seemed  in  the  major- 
ity, for  out  of  the  hubbub  McCann  spoke  loud  enough 
to  be  plainly  heard. 

"There  is  no  use  of  your  threats,  Hollis,"  he  said, 
rapping  on  the  door,  "  we  have  weapons  as  well  as  you, 
and  you  cannot  fight  alone  against  the  whole  ship*s 
crew.  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  now,  is  to  listen 
to  reason." 

"What  has  become  of  the  French  cruiser?" 

He  laughed,  and  I  could  hear  Liverpool  join  in  rather 
noisily. 

"Five  miles  to  leeward,  and  going  strong.  She'll  be 
out  of  sight  in  two  hours.  There's  no  hope  for  you 
there,  my  man." 

"  You  showed  forged  papers  ?  " 

"Aye;  that  was  easy  enough;  you  never  supposed  I 
was  such  a  fool  as  to  overlook  that,  did  you?  We  are 
from  St.  John's  to  Liverpool,  with  a  miscellaneous 
cargo.  The  Frenchman  hadn't  been  in  port  for  two 
weeks;  all  his  news  was  wireless.  The  fellow  swallowed 
my  yarn  as  though  it  was  sugar  candy.  And  the  best 
of  it  is,  that  is  the  only  war  vessel  patrolling  these 
waters ;  we  have  a  cinch." 

"  Not  without  me,"  I  answered  calmly,  after  a  pause 
in  which  my  mind  gripped  the  situation.     "The  tell- 
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tale  compass  shows  you  are  three  points  off  your  course 
now.  I'll  talk  with  you,  McCann,  but  if  I  continue  to 
navigate  this  ship  it  will  be  at  my  own  terms,  and  you'll 
either  give  me  what  I  ask,  or  we'll  fight  it  out  here  and 
now.  I  don't  care  which  course  you  choose ;  only  there 
will  be  some  dead  mutineers  if  I  unlock  this  door." 

"What  are  your  terms?" 

I  took  time  to  think,  determined  to  demand  every 
concession  I  dared  ask,  assured  that  I  held  the  winning 
hand. 

"  Well,"  I  said  finally,  "  this  coast  to  the  west  of  us 
is  no  joke  at  *ny  season  of  the  year,  and  there  are  sea- 
currents  along  here  to  fool  any  seaman.  You  can  take 
the  chances  if  you  want  to,  but  it  is  my  belief  you  fools 
will  have  this  ship  on  the  rocks  within  twenty-four 
hours,  if  you  trust  in  blind  reckoning." 

"  Damn  it,"  sung  out  Liverpool  hoarsely,  "  we  don't 
need  no  sermon  on  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  If  we  didn't 
need  yer,  yer'd  a  been  a  dead  one  long  ago.  Stow  the 
gaff,  an'  tell  us  what  yer  want." 

"  I  will,"  I  snapped  back.  "  The  freedom  of  the  ship 
for  both  myself  and  Miss  Carrington.  No  interference, 
mind  you,  and  our  pledge  accepted  that  we  will  not 
attempt  to  communicate  with  any  other  prisoners  on 
board.  Our  meals  are  to  be  served  privately,  and  the 
lady  is  not  to  be  addressed  by  any  one  of  you." 

"My  Gawd,"  exclaimed  a  muffled  voice,  "you  don't 
want  much!     Who  are  you,  the  Czar  of  Russia?" 

"  I  am  the  rightful  captain  of  this  ship,"  I  returned 
stiffly,  "and  the  only  man  on  board  capable  of  navi- 
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gating  her.  You  can  accept  my  terms,  or  leave  them; 
and  those  are  not  all.  McCann,  I  am  talking  to  you» 
not  that  sea  scum." 

"All  right;  go  ahead.     What  else?'* 

"  I  am  to  retain  this  revolver  for  protection,  and  the 
key  to  my  stateroom ;  Miss  Carrington  is  also  to  retain 
her  key.  When  you  men  desert  ship,  which  I  know  you 
plan  to  do,  the  Indian  Chief  is  to  be  left  in  seaworthy 
condition.     That's  all." 

"Enough,  I  should  think.  You  must  consider  your 
services  indispensable.  However,  I  accept  the  terms, 
providing  you  agree  to  do  what  we  ask  in  return." 

"The  same  as  before?" 

"Yes." 

"That  I  navigate  the  ship  to  within  fifty  miles  of 
St.  John's;  notify  you  when  we  reach  that  point,  and 
give  you  correct  sailing  directions." 

"That  is  what  we  want." 

"  Nothing  more.'' " 

"  Nothing  I  know  of  now." 

"  Good,  I  accept.     Take  your  men  out  of  the  cabin." 

I  stood  motionless,  still  gripping  the  revolver  in  one 
hand,  listening  to  catch  every  sound  the  other  side  of 
the  closed  door.  There  was  a  muttered  discussion,  the 
words  mostly  inaudible,  although  I  heard  enough  to 
convince  me  that  McCann  was  urging  acceptance  of  my 
conditions  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me,  alone,  and  under  surveillance,  to  add  to  their 
danger.  Some  words  were  added  in  so  low  a  tone  as  to 
fail  to  reach  my  car,  but  whatever  they  were,  they 
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evoked  a  laugh,  and  seemed  to  restore  the  dissatisfied  to 
better  humor.  Liverpool  took  sides  with  McCann  in 
the  dispute-  "nd  the  two  united  must  have  prevailed, 
for  the  mei.  u>.ally  dispersed,  and  wc  could  hear  their 
heavy  sea  boots  tramping  up  the  stairs.  The  cabin 
became  quiet  as  though  deserted,  although  I  had  little 
doubt  but  that  a  guard  had  been  left  behind. 

Relieved  of  the  strain,  I  turned  to  meet  the  question- 
inf  jyes  of  the  girl. 

That  — thrt  was  better  than  fighting— wasn't  it?" 
she  asked  almost  anxiously. 

"  Yes ;  I  lost  my  head  for  the  moment,  and  could  only 
think  of  reaching  deck,  and  shouting  an  alarm  to  the 
cruiser." 

"  It  was  too  late  for  that." 

"Yes;  we  know  it  was  now,  and  probably  I  would 
never  have  reached  there  alive.  I  am  very  thankful  to 
you." 

"  To  me ! "  her  lips  smiled,  although  her  eyes  remained 
grave.  "Why  I  merely  opened  a  door  —  besides  even 
that  act  was  supremely  selfish." 

"I  cannot  conceive  how." 

"You  do  not?  Yet  surely  you  can  realize  what  it 
would  n?ean  to  me  to  be  left  alone  on  board  with  —  with 
Fergus  licCann." 

"  He  has  ventured  —  " 

"Only  to  my  imagination  perhaps.  He  has  made 
no  advances  as  —  as  yet.  Do  not  think  that,  for  really 
I  ought  not  to  accuse  the  man  of  this  evil.  Only  he  has 
alarmed  me.    I  hardly  know  why.    Trifles  have  occurred 
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which  I  would  never  have  noticed  under  other  circun* 
stances,  but  —  but  I  have  reason  to  fear  the  man.** 

"Sometimes  a  glance  is  more  of  an  insult  than  the 
plainest  speech." 

**  Yes ;  that  must  be  what  I  mean.  I  so  despise  the 
.  .  iture  that  I  shrink  from  even  looking  into  his  eyes. 
It  —  it  was  to  avoid  meeting  him  again  that  I  locked 
the  door." 

"  He  talked  with  you,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  at  the  tublc.  We  were  alone  for  a  moment 
and  it  was  his  manner  which  frightened  me  rather  than 
any  words  said.  In  speech  he  seemed  courteous  enough, 
except  that  he  boasted  of  his  power  on  board,  and  tried 
to  impress  me  with  the  thought  that  I  was  helpless 
except  for  his  protection.  I  became  so  nervous  I  could 
remain  with  him  no  longer." 

"And  McCann?  he  made  no  effort  to  rtoirain  you?" 

"He  had  no  opportunity  to  interfere.  I  left  the 
table  without  speaking.  He  —  he  followed  me,  how- 
ever, and  tried  my  stateroom  door." 

"Saying  nothing?" 

"  No ;  it  was  locked,  and  —  and  he  laughed,  anJ  went 
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away 

I  crossed  over,  opened  the  port  glass  and  looked  out. 
The  sea  was  specked  with  sunshine,  but  the  horizon  was 
blotted  with  mist,  which  made  me  suspect  the  brooding 
of  a  storm.     I  turned  to  again  meet  her  eyes. 

"  I  suspect  the  man  is  almost  as  much  afraid  of  you, 
as  you  are  of  him,"  I  said  quietly,  "  and  he  is  puzzled 
what  to  do  with  you." 
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**  Afraid  of  in«  — why?»» 

"  Well,  if  you  were  not  aboard  his  problem  would  be 
a  much  easier  one  to  solve.  The  lives  of  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  would  weigh  much  in  the  calculation.** 

"And  you  think  my  life  docs?" 

"Undoubtedly.  McCann  is  a  villain  by  nature;  he 
was  bom  with  criminal  instinct- ,  which  have  no  wise 
been  changed  by  the  possession  wealth.  They  were 
fairly  well  developed  even  in  the  environment  of  New 
York,  but,  when  the  fellow  became  suddenly  plunged 
into  this  adventure;  when  he  found  himself  utterly  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  law,  with  reckless  followers  behind, 
he  completely  ran  amuck.  His  hatred  of  me,  and  desirr 
for  revenge,  probably  were  the  earliest  factors  leading 
to  action.  I  doubt  if  he  realized  in  the  beginning  any 
such  result  as  this.  But  now  he  is  fully  awake  to  the 
peril  of  his  position.  The  fellow  is  a  coward  back  of 
all  his  Wuff,  and  I  do  not  think  his  criminal  instincts 
are  bloodthirsty.  But  he  has  drifted  into  a  desperate 
situation,  from  which  ht  must  extricate  himself  at  any 
cost." 

"  You  mean  —  oh,  not  that  ?  " 

"I  mean  there  is  but  one  sure  solu^'on  —  dead  men 
tell  no  tales." 
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SHE  stood  with  hands  clasped,  and  parted  lips,  her 
eyes  wide  open  with  unconcealed  horror,  for  the 
moment  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"You  —  you  actually  think  that,  Mr.  Hollis?  You 
mean  he  would  be  willing  to  —  to  murder  all  on  board 
to  protect  himself?" 

"  If  assured  such  an  act  would  bring  safety,  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  hesitate  at  even  that  crime.  Indeed 
I  have  no  doubt  he  has  contemplated  it;  perhaps  has 
already  planned  its  accomplishment.  To  be  perfectly 
plain,  Miss  Vera,  it  is  my  judgment  that  your  presence 
on  board  presents  the  only  problem  unsolved." 

"My  presence!  Why  he  has  no  cause  to  fear  me. 
No  one  knows  where  I  am.  If  I  never  appeared  alive 
again  not  a  soul  could  ever  account  for  my  disappear- 
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"  True,  and  probably  McCann  is  fully  aware  of  these 
conditions.  But  he  wishes  you  alive,  not  dead.  That 
is  what  makes  the  problem.  I  may  be  mistaken,  Miss 
Vera,  but  this  is  the  conclusion  I  have  reached.  I  do 
not  say  that  Fergus  McCann  loves  you;  I  doubt  his 
capability  of  reaUy  loving  anything  other  than  him- 
self; yet  he  admires  you  and  is  attracted  by  you;  his 
conceit  makes  him  ambitious  to  overcome  your  dislike, 
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and  be  is  not  blind  to  the  fac*  tbat  you  are  the  only 
daughter  of  a  multin  Kionaire.  Da  you  realize  now 
how  valuable  you  mlg.  i  \t  in  his  view?" 

She  crossed  the  nari^'»  ^p.^  ?>  of  deck,  and  grasped 
my  coat  in  her  fingers. 

"Oh!  this  is  too  terrible!  He  —  he  cannot  imagine 
it  possible  —  " 

"  And  why  not?  "  I  interrupted.  "  He  is  all  powerful 
on  board.  He  judges  the  virtue  of  others  by  his  own 
standard.  He  dreams  that  you  might  even  make  that 
bargain  to  preserve  life." 

"That  I  would  marry  him?" 

"Marriage  would  seal  your  lips;  would  win  him 
safety,  and  also  your  subjugation  and  wealth.  It  is  a 
stake  worth  playing  for  surely." 

"And  the  others?  What  would  be  the  fate  of  you 
and  the  others  if  I  made  that  hateful  bargain?" 

"  In  no  way  different,  I  imagine,  from  what  it  will  be 
if  you  refuse,"  I  said  soberly  —  and  my  hand  closed  on 
hers.  "  McCann  has  no  intention  that  we  shall  ever  put 
foot  on  shore.  He  would  be  a  fool  to  permit  such  a 
thing.  The  crime  he  is  already  guilty  of  is  of  too 
serious  a  nature  for  him  to  run  that  risk.  He  may 
have  to  spare  a  few  men  in  order  to  save  himself,  but 
they  will  be  those  who  will  not  dare  to  talk  for  fear  of 
their  own  necks." 

"You  think  it  all  planned  out?" 

"In  detail;  McCann,  Liverpool,  and  White  know 
exactly  what  they  intend  doing.  Their  questioning  of 
me,  and  their  scrutiny  of  the  charj,  convinces  me  of  this. 
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I  even  believe  now  I  could  name  the  other  men  of  the 
crew  who  will  be  in  their  boat,  when  thej  abandon  the 
ship  —  Dugan,  Dubois,  Sachs,  and  the  negro  Watson, 
with  perhaps  two  others  I  am  not  so  sure  of.  Why, 
Miss  Vera,  you  heard  what  I  was  compelled  to  assent 
to  a  moment  ago.  I  am  to  pilot  the  Indian  Chief  to 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  harbor  of  St.  John's,  timing 
our  arrival  at  that  point  to  some  hour  of  the  night. 
I  am  to  give  McCann  notice  beforehand  of  our  arrival 
there,  and  furnish  him  with  exact  sailing  directions  to 
complete  the  course.  This*  means  that  the  crew  expect 
to  abandon  the  ship  there,  and  take  to  the  boats.  There 
are  enough  remaining  in  good  condition  —  and  j^st 
enough  —  to  carry  them  all,  but  the  Indian  Chief  will 
be  left  with  none  to  rescue  those  of  us  left  on  board  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  vesseL" 

"And  you  anticipate  accident?" 

"  I  believe  the  ship  wiU  be  deserted  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition  —  either  with  her  bottom  pierced,  or  her  sea- 
cocks open ;  and  that  those  of  us  left  aboard  will  be  so 
confined  as  to  be  practically  helpless  to  save  the  vessel 
from  going  down." 

"And  the  men  in  the  boats  will  get  ashore,  scatter 
and  never  be  heard  from  again.  No  one  will  ever  learn 
what  became  of  the  Indian  Chief,  or  that  we  were 
aboard  ?  " 

"  The  French  cruiser  will  report  having  spoken  us  at 
sea.  That  will  be  the  last  word.  Of  course  shipping 
circles  will  realize  that  something  was  wrong  aboard, 
or  the  ship  would  not  be  in  these  northern  waters,  sail- 
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ing  under  false  papers,  but  the  truth  will  never  be  made 
clear.  Our  fate  will  be  another  sea  mysterj,  never 
explained." 

"Some  of  the  crew  might  talk  later  — in  liquor." 
"There  is  always  that  danger,  and  McCann  is  far- 
sighted  enough  to  guard  against  it  as  far  as  possible. 
The  most  of  them  will  never  get  ashore,  except  by  acci- 
dent.    The  few  men  he  really  trusts  — men  so  deeply 
involved  in  the  crime  they  dare  not  talk  — will  be  in  his 
boat;  they  will  have  the  correct  sailing  directions,  and 
the  others  will  be  furnished  with  false  ones.    The  boats 
will  easily  become  separated  in  the  darkness.     If  the 
others  are  ever  picked  up  it  will  be  accidentally  by 
some  ship  at  sea  — and  there  are  ahnost  no  ships  in  this 
ocean.     There  are  few  flaws  in  the  plan,  as  I  have 
figured  it  out." 

She  did  not  answ  -  eyes  on  my  face,  her  expres- 

sion exhibiting  the  he  .or  she  felt  at  this  vivid  picture 
which  I  had  drawn.  Then  she  slowly,  gently,  withdrew 
her  hand  from  my  grasp,  sinking  into  a  chair,  her  head 
bent  forward. 

"You  —you  reaUy  believe  they  actually  plan  to  do 
all  this?"  she  asked  at  last,  as  I  remained  silent. 

"What  else  can  they  do?  They  dare  not  bring  the 
ship  into  any  civilized  port.  Surely  you  cannot  believe 
that  any  crime  would  be  too  heinous  for  McCann  to 
commit,  if  he  felt  it  would  save  him  from  exposure  and 
punishment,  do  you?" 

No;   yet   I   can   scarcely   conceive    of  this  — this 
wholesale  murder.    And  what  — what  about  me?    You 
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suggested  that  —  that  marriage  might  save  me  from 
this  fate.  Do  you  think  so  ill  of  me  as  to  imagine  I 
would  ever  consent  to  such  a  bargain  ?  " 

"What  I  may  imagine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,  Miss  Vera.  My  thought,  and  that  of  Fergus 
McCann,  is  not  liable  to  be  the  same  on  any  subject. 
The  only  hope  he  can  have  of  ever  winning  you  is 
through  threat.  The  opportunity  is  now  here  for  him 
to  resort  to  terror.  i  doubt  he  judges  your  nature 
by  his  own.  He  pos  a.s  power  and  can  assail  you 
with  deadly  peril.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  contemplates 
doing  so." 

"  That  he  will  offer  me  choice  of  marriage  with  him, 
or  death.""' 

"  Yes,  it  will  not  be  put  in  just  so  brutal  a  form,  for 
the  fellow  has  a  certain  polish  over  his  villainy;  but  it 
will  mean  that." 

"  Loan  me  th    revolver." 

"For  what  purpose?" 

"  To  kUl  the  brute,  if  ever  he  dares  such  a  proposal. 
Mr.  Hollis,  I  would  die  before  I  would  ever  permit  his 
touch!  My  God!  could  you  think  this  possible  of  me? 
that  I  would  ever  be  party  to  such  a  contract  of  dis- 
honor.'' Marry  him  to  save  my  life!  Why,  I  am  so 
ashamed  I  cannot  look  you  in  the  fdce;  cannot 
even  find  words  to  express  my  detestation  of  such  a 
suspicion." 

I  stepped  forward,  and  my  hand  gently  rested  on 
the  bowed  shoulder. 

"My  dear  girl,"  I  said  earnestly,  "look  at  me,  and 
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believe  my  words.  Lift  your  eyes ;  I  want  you  to  read 
the  truth  in  my  heart.  I  had  to  tell  you  this,  for  this 
test  is  surely  coming,  and  you  need  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  bravely.  It  is  not  your  life  alone;  it  is  mine 
also,  and  the  lives  of  nearly  all  the  others  aboard,  which 
are  at  stake.  For  the  sake  of  us  all  I  am  going  to  ask 
of  you  a  sacrifice." 

There  had  been  a  mist  of  tears  in  the  uplifted  eyes, 
but  as  I  paused  this  had  vanished. 

"A  sacrifice?  "  she  stammered.  " That  I  marry  that 
maa?" 

"God  foibid!  No;  but  that  you  encourage  him  to 
think  it  possible." 

"Oh,  I  could  not — I  could  not!  Do  nut  ask  that 
of  me." 

"But,  listen,"  I  urged  eagerly,  forgetful  of  all  else 
m  the  earnestness  of  my  plea.  "  Vera,  listen  before  you 
make  decisio„.  The  only  possible  hope  lies  in  the  free- 
dom of  one  of  lis  aboard.  I  can  so  juggle  figures  as  to 
keep  the  ship  safely  at  sea  for  another  day  and  night, 
but  no  longer.  McCainn  knows  enough  of  navigation  to 
check  me  up  if  I  venture  too  far  in  deceit,  and  he  will 
suspicion  a  trick  like  that.  This  will  be  aU  I  can  do  to 
delay  the  end.  In  spite  of  their  pledge,  I  shall  not  be 
free;  every  step  I  take  will  be  watched.  They  have 
never  even  left  the  cabin  without  stationing  a  guard. 
In  spite  of  my  parole  McCann  will  never  trust  me ;  yet 
in  honoi  I  cannot  break  my  pledge  to  have  no  com- 
munication with  the  other  prisoners.  Surely  you  see 
the  situation  I  am  in  —  the  utter  helpless  situation?" 
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"  Yeg,"  breathlessly,  every  trace  of  color  gone  from 

cheeks  and  lips,  but  a  new  light  in  her  eyes.     "I I 

begin  to  understand." 

"  Someone  must  be  free  to  act,  and  plan.    I  cannot, 
nor  any  of  those  men  confined  amidships.     Masters 
might,  but  the  probability  is  he  is  not  permitted  to 
leave  the  engine  room  or  even  talk  to  his  stokers,  except 
to  give  orders.     Besides  he  has  no  information  which 
would  make  him  suspect  the  whole  trath.     You  under- 
stand; that  is  why  I  explain  the  situation  so  fully  to 
you.     By  winning  McCann's  confidence ;  by  seeming  to 
yield  to  his  desires,  you  will  be  allowed  freedom  on 
board.     You  can  demand  it  as  the  price  of  your  sur- 
render.   All  else  must  depend  on  your  woman's  wit." 

'But  —  but  could  I  convince  the  man  of  my  sin- 
cerity?   I  — I  detest  him  so." 

"He  will  want  to  be  convinced;  your  mere  consent 
will  satisfy  him.  You  must  not  look  at  this  from  your 
standpoint.  He  is  conceited  and  cowardly.  To  save 
his  own  life  he  would  be  guilty  of  any  treacherous  act. 
He  will  judge  you  by  his  standards.  There  will  be  no 
necessity  for  any  pretense  at  love;  you  need  not  even 
permit  him  to  touch  you.  Merely  allow  him  to  believe 
that  fear  makes  you  an  unwilling  victim." 

« You  — ^ou  actually  wish  me  to  do  this?  play  this 
hideous  part?" 

"  Only  because  of  our  desperate  situation ;  we  must 
fight  with  the  only  weapon  at  hand.  There  is  no  other 
course  open." 

'And  — and  once  free,  I  am  to  tell  the  engineer?" 
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"No;  if  you  ventured  into  the  engine-room  you 
would  arouse  suspicion  at  once.  Besides  Masters  is 
without  force  of  character;  he  would  be  useless  in  such 
an  emergency.  Wor  is  it  prub-'ble  you  could  reach  the 
others  unobserved,  although  you  might  locate  them, 
and,  at  night,  convey  to  their  hands  some  means  of 
escape.  This  you  must  learn  for  yourself.  The  one 
thing  I  have  in  mind  is  —  someone  on  board  free  to 
release  the  prisoners  immediately  after  the  boats  leave, 
ill  time  to  enable  us  to  prevent  the  ship's  going  down." 

"But  —  but,  Mr.  Hollis,  would  —  would  he  not  insist 
upon  my  going  with  him  in  the  boat.'"' 

I  walked  twice  across  the  narrow  space  of  deck,  con- 
scious that  her  questioning  eyes  followed  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  admitted,  pausing  to  study  her  face.  "  You 
might  even  be  obliged  to  do  that.  You  must  front  this 
possibility,  although  the  necessity  may  be  avoided. 
But  McCann's  boat  will  make  St.  Johr's.  He  dare  not 
resort  to  force  once  you  are  ashore.  The  fellow  is  not 
fool  enough  for  that,  and  any  man  you  appealed  to 
would  stand  in  your  defense.  I  do  not  count  that  a 
serious  danger  —  only  he  must  not  suspect  your  pur- 
pose until  too  late  to  prevent  his  interfering  with  your 
action.  Nor  will  you  be  unsafe  with  him  in  the  open 
boat,  for  the  two  of  you  will  not  be  alone.  Your  great- 
est peril  will  be  while  aboard  this  ship,  and  completely 
in  McCann's  power." 

"The  open  boat  will  not  be  long  a*  sea?" 

"  Not  to  exceed  a  few  hours  probably ;  Liverpool  and 
White  are  seamen  enough  to  see  that  it  is  equipped 
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witi.  a  sail,  and  if  the  wind  be  favorable,  they  will  make 
land  quickly.  But  there  is  even  a  chance  that  you  need 
not  take  this  risk." 

"What  chance?"  the  full  measure  of  her  emotions 
finding  evidence  in  her  voice. 

"If  Leayord  or  Olson  could  be  secretly  released,  or 
even  if  you  could  be  assured  that  I  was  free  to  attain 
the  deck  at  the  proper  moment,  and  thus  able  to  release 
these  others,  we  might  best  play  a  bold  game.  By 
urging  some  excuse  you  could  delay  leaving  the  ship 
until  after  all  the  mutineers  were  over  the  side,  and  in 
the  boats.  McCann  might  remain  on  board  with  you, 
but  he  would  be  only  one  man  to  handle.  Once  we  had 
control  of  the  ship,  we  could  defend  the  decks,  and  pre- 
vent those  ruffians  from  returning  on  board,  at  least 
until  they  surrendered  all  arms,  and  agreed  to  such 
terms  as  we  offered." 

"That  —  that  would  be  a  most  desperate  expedient," 
she  said  dejectedly,  "its  succcf.  doubtful.  You  would 
be  terribly  outnumbered,  and  without  weapons," 

"I  do  not  see  it  so.  Outnumbered,  yes;  but  with 
every  advantage  of  position.  Those  fellows  could  not 
clamber  up  the  side,  unless  it  be  one  at  a  time.  Besides 
the  major  part  of  the  crew  are  doubtless  mutineers 
rt^ainst  their  will,  and  would  be  glad  enough  to  return 
to  duty  if  promised  protection.  I  doubt  if  there  be 
three  revolvers  on  board.  I  have  one  of  these,  and 
McCann  carries  another.  I  shall  hide  mine  where  it 
cannot  be  discovered,  and  taken  away;  and  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  MeCami  on  the  ship  until  after  all  the 
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men  are  in  the  boats,  we  ahall  have  his  gun  also  in  our 
possession.    Really  the  plan  looks  feasible  to  me." 

She  arose,  and  crossed  over  to  the  open  port,  gazing 
nut  in  silence  across  the  waste  of  waters,  the  wind  lift- 
ing strands  of  her  ruffled  hair.  She  remained  there 
motionless  so  long  I  became  impatient. 

"Have  you  no  answer  to  make?"  I  questioned  at 
last.    "You  think  the  scheme  impracticable?" 

"No;  it  is  not  that,"  but  without  changing  posture 
or  glancing  about,  and  I  felt  there  was  a  deadness  in 
her  voice,  far  from  encouraging.  "All  that  you  have 
planned  might  be  done.  I  see  no  flaw,  unless  I  should 
fail  to  perform  my  share  of  the  adventure.  But  —  but 
I  do  not  like  the  part  assigned  to  me." 

"  You  fear  you  might  find  it  diflScult  to  carry  out  the 
deceit?" 

She  turned  and  faced  me,  and  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes,  which  she  swept  in'..gnantly  away  with  a  swift 
gesture. 

"You  have  used  the  right  word,"  she  exclaimed,  no 
longer  hesitating  in  speech.  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
deceit,  Mr.  Hollis;  I  have  never  learned  how  to  T  ,  or 
conceal  my  true  feelings.  I  doubt  if  I  can  do  i.  even 
now  to  save  lives ;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  even  the  preserving 
of  my  own  life  is  worth  the  sacrifice  of  my  sense  of 
honor.  I  am  not  afraid  physically;  it  is  not  that;  but 
you  ask  me  to  permit  this  fellow  to  make  love  to  me, 
and  I  am  to  encourage  his  hopes,  and  pretend  to  yield 
to  his  advancements.  You  ask  me  to  lower  my  woman- 
hood, to  take  my  place  on  a  level  with  a  girl  of  the 
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streeta,  and  pretend  to  sell  myself  for  a  price.    Is  this 
your  conception  of  my  character?** 

It  was  as  though  she  had  slapped  me  in  the  face,  yet 
I  was  ready,  half  anticipating  she  might  assume  this 
position. 

•*  No ;  but  I  believe  you  wiUing  to  sacrifice  your  con- 
ception of  what  ordinarily  seems  right  to  save  this  ship, 
and  the  lives  of  those  aboard;  to  preserve  Philip 
Bascom's  fortune.  You  cannot  decide  the  question  of 
duty  by  the  rules  of  New  York.  We  are  in  a  desperate 
condition  on  the  high  seas,  utterly  helpless  except  for 
your  efforts.  Besides  you  overestimate  the  indignity. 
Thc-e  need  be  no  love-making,  no  pretense  at  love.  You 
sf^irin!  ly  yield  to  force,  surrender  to  fear;  that  would 
be  the  only  way  in  which  McCann  would  expect  to  gain 
your  consent." 

"  You  —  you  wish  me  to  do  this  ?  " 

"It  appears  to  me  as  our  only  hope." 

"And  if  I  do,  you  will  not  despise  me?  You  will  not 
feel  my  action  unwomanly  ?  " 

"I  feel  that  of  you?  Never;  why  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  conceive  of  your  acting  unworthily ! " 

She  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Then  I  will  try,"  she  said  simply,  her  eyes  uplifted 
to  mine. 
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WORDS  OF  LOVE 

MY  hand  clasp  tightened,  and  the  long  lashes 
shaded  her  eyes,  concealinr  /rom  m«  the  mys- 
tery of  their  depths,  a  brighter  color  flooding  her 
cheeks.  Outlined  against  the  open  port,  and  the  blue 
of  the  water  beyond,  the  fresh  young  beauty  of  her  face 
was  almost  a  new  revelation.  The  words  she  had 
spoken,  her  manner,  her  sudden  surrender  to  my  wish, 
perplexed  me,  and  completely  overcame  my  effort  at 
self-control. 

"Why  did  you  ask  me  that?"  I  questioned,  scarcely 
aware  of  my  words. 
"What?" 

"If  I  would  despise  you;  would  deem  your  act 
unwomanly  ?  " 

"  Because  —  because  I  had  to  know.  It  does  not  even 
yet  seem  right  to  me  —  altogether.  I  — I  could  not  do 
such  a  thing  unless  you  approved." 

"You  have  faith  h  ,ie  then?" 

"Yes  —  yes;  I  —  I  believe  ui  you." 

"And  you  mean  you  would  have  refused  to  take  such 
action  if  I  had  not  urged  it  upon  you,  and  had  failed 
to  assure  you  that  doing  so  would  in  rio  way  lower  my 
respect  for  you?" 
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Her  eyes  flashed  up  questionii^gly  into  my  face,  only 
to  be  instantly  lowered  again. 

"Yes." 

"Not  even  to  save  your  own  life?" 

"  I  have  always  felt  there  were  conditions  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  death,"  she  answered  slowly.  "Merc 
association,  such  as  you  describe  this  ad.enturc  to  be, 
with  Fergus  McCann,  may  not  be  such  a  condition  — 
yet  I  shrink  from  it.  For  I  abhor  a  lie,  and  above  nil 
deliberate  treachery.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  tnat  even 
fear  of  death  will  justify  such  action.  I  have  chosen 
my  course,  not  because  it  may  preserve  my  life,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  others  helpless  on  board  this  miserable 
vessel;  because  of  the  crippled  man  locked  in  his  own 
cabin;  because  of  the  mother  praying  for  him  in  Phil.i- 
delphia.     Oh!  Mr.  Hollis,  can  you  not  understand?" 

"  Yes ;  believe  me  I  understand.  I  only  fear  I  n- » cr 
before  knew  there  was  such  strength  of  womanhojd  in 
the  world." 

"You  mean  that!  you  feel  what  you  say?"  the  girl's 
voice  had  a  new  note  of  confidence.  "You  have  not 
merely  expressed  confidence  in  me  in  order  to  achieve 
your  purpose?" 

"  I  could  not  speak  anything  but  truth  to  you.  Vera, 
why  do  you  question  me  like  this?  Why  should  you 
hesitate,  doubt,  when  you  realize,  as  you  must,  that 
only  through  you,  and  your  power  over  McCann,  Phil- 
ip Bascom's  life  and  fortune  can  be  saved?" 

"  Because  I  would  not  save  them  at  the  cost  of  your 
respect." 
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"  Mine !  you  think  that  of  rac?  " 
•♦Yes,"  the  said,  and  now  her  eyes  mot  mine  frankly, 
"  I  think  that  of  you,  Robert  HolUs." 
This  avowal  quietly,  honestly  spoken,  sent  the  hot 
blood  tingling  through  my  veins,  yet  loft  me  for  the 
moment  spcechles*.     I  could  not,  dare  not  hope  that 
her  words  meant  all  they  seemed  to  mean.     She  must 
luive  read  the  bewilderment  in  my  face,  for  she  did  not 
hesitate. 

"I  realize  how  you  have  looked  upon  me  from  the 

tune  of  our   first    meeting   on   the   dark    deck   of   the 

Esmeralda,"  she  said,  her  emotion  evidenced  only  by  a 

tremor  in  the  soft  voice.     "I  have  been  to  you  a  mere 

girl.    No;  do  not  interrupt  with  denials,  for  it  is  better 

I  should  go  on.     That  was  your  thought  of  me,  as  it 

has  been  the  conception  of  (»ther  men.     I  believe  Fergus 

McCann  considers  me  from  that  viewpoint  also,  and 

hence  possesses  such   faith  in  conquering  me  through 

fear.     I  must  appear  childish,  perhaps  act  so,  to  leave 

this  impression  upon  the  mind.    But  I  am  not  a  child; 

I  think  and  feel  as  a  woman;  indeed,  I  have  cause  to 

believe  that  my  life  -  lonely  and  without  companion  of 

my  own  age  —  has  made  me  older  in  experience  than 

my  years.     Why  do  I  confess  this?     Because  I  believe 

the  tim.->  has  come  when  you  should  know.     I  am  going 

to  carry  out  your  desire;  I  am  going  to  outwit  Fergus 

McCann,  and  overcome  his  villainy.    I  am  going  to  lower 

myself;  renounce  my  ideals,  for  your  sake." 

"Mine!  oh,  no;  you  cannot  mean  that  — there  are 
others." 
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"  Yes,  there  are  others.  I  sympathize  with,  and  am 
glad  to  serve  them.  Yet  their  fate  alone  —  even  my 
own  peril  —  would  never  have  led  me  to  make  this  de- 
cision. You  —  you  have  asked  it  of  me,  and  you  have 
said  to  me  —  honestly,  I  believe  —  that  such  action  on 
my  part  will  in  no  way  lower  me  in  your  esteem.  I  trust 
you,  and  am  willing." 

"You  care,  actually  care  that  much  for  me?" 

"  Is  there  any  disgrace,  any  unworaanliness  in  saying 
so?  We  are  in  desperate  stress,  all  of  us.  Even  death 
may  be  but  a  few  hours  away.  If  we  are  saved  it  must 
be  accomplished  almost  by  a  miracle.  This  is  no  situa- 
tion to  be  ruled  by  social  conventions,  or  lack  of  frank- 
ness in  speech.  I  do  care  for  you,  Robert  HoUis ;  you 
would  have  known  it  long  ago  if  you  were  not  blind  in 
such  things.  I  may  appear  to  you  a  girl,  but  I  have 
a  woman's  observation  and  experience.  I  have  not  failed 
to  see  and  understand ;  that  is  why  I  art  unafraid  now 
to  tell  you  the  full  truth.  You  have  cared  for  me  ever 
since  we  were  in  the  boat  together.    Is  this  not  so?  " 

"Yes,  but  I  never  thought  —  " 

"Of  course  not;  you  are  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
would.  You  have  not  made  a  life  study  of  women; 
perhaps  that  is  why  I  trust  you  so  thoroughly.  But 
I  knew,  even  if  you  said  not  a  word ;  I  read  it  in  your 
face,  your  manner;  in  the  way  your  eyes  followed  me 
about.  Sometimes  I  believe  it  was  your  silence,  your 
lack  of  confidence  in  yourself;  the  absence  of  conceit  in 
your  nature  which  won  my  response.  If — if  you  had 
made  love  to  me,  Robert  HoUis,  I  would  have  laughed 
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at  you;  but — but  now  I  do  not  feel  like  laughing  at 
aU." 
"You  do  love  me!  you  —  you  love  me?" 
"Oh,  you  mustn't  compel  me  to  say  that!     It  is 
enough  to  confess  I  care;  that  I  am  interested.     If  it 
was  not  for  the  desperate  chance  I  am  about  to  take  I 
should  never  have  said  these  words.     They  sound  un- 
maidenly,  immodest;  but  you  will  not  place  that  con- 
struction upon  them.    We  simply  must  understand  — 
you  and  I.    I  cannot  go  to  Fergus  McCann  pretending 
to  yield  to  his  desires,  to  conform  to  his  wishes,  with- 
out you  comprehend  first  of  all  that  I  do  this  not  even 
to  save  my  own  life,  but  —  because  I  love  you.    I  know 
what  has  stood  between  us ;  what  has  sealed  your  lips ; 
what  has  made  you  hesitate,  and  kept  you  silent.     It 
is  my  father's  millions.    Well  they  are  not  here;  on  this 
doomed  ship,  facing  death  together,  we  are  simply  man 
and  woman." 
"And  you  love  me?  you  really  love  me?" 
"As  woman  never  loved  before  I  beEeve,"  she  an- 
swered gravely.    "  I  love  you." 

I  know  not  what  time  passed  as  I  held  her  in  my 
arms,  and  whispered  those  words  repressed  so  long. 
Almost  had  I  forgotten  where  we  were,  the  nature  of 
our  surroundings,  the  fate  which  threatened  us.  I  could 
remember  only  her,  the  velvety  touch  of  her  flesh,  the 
welcoming  light  of  love  in  her  eyes.  I  know  not  what  we 
talked  about,  conscious  only  of  the  joy  of  being  alone 
together,  with  every  barrier  between  us  swept  away  for- 
ever.   The  sunshine  poured  in  through  the  open  port, 
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touching  her  hair  with  threads  of  golden  light,  and  leav- 
ing a  bar  of  brilliance  across  the  stateroom  deck.  Be- 
yond I  could  see  the  wide  stretch  of  ocean,  deserted  and 
desolate,  the  waves  crested  with  silvery  foam,  and  a 
deep  blue  in  their  hollows. 

Yet  I  imagine  the  respite  was  not  long.  There  came 
a  sharp  rap  upon  the  wood  of  the  door,  bringing  us 
instantly  back  to  a  realization  of  our  position.  Her 
arms  released  me,  and  I  arose  to  my  feet. 

"What  is  wanted?" 

"It's  a  few  minutes  till  noon,  sir,"  said  a  voice  I 
failed  to  recognize.  "And  I'm  to  tell  you  to  come  on 
deck." 

"Quite  right,  my  man,  I'll  be  there  at  once.  Stand 
by  to  carry  the  instruments." 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

There  was  a  certain  cheerfulness  and  respect  in  the 
voice,  which  convinced  me  the  fellow  was  not  among 
the  ring  leaders,  but  the  hope  of  making  him  an  ad- 
herent to  our  cause  vanished  when  I  opened  the  door, 
and  recognized  Dade.  The  man  was  too  weak,  too  much 
of  the  jellyfish,  to  render  his  friendship  of  any  particu- 
lar value.  Besides  Dugan  was  also  in  the  cabin,  leaning 
idly  against  the  stair-rail,  but  quite  as  evidently  on 
guard.  I  nodded  to  him,  but  he  only  condescended  to 
stare  in  return,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  convinced  me 
that  he  had  not  yet  forgiven  the  rough  treatment 
accorded  him  a  few  hours  before.  The  memory  made 
me  smile. 

"I've  seen  you  when  you  looked  happier,  Dugan, 
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I  said  carelessly,  "but  I  imagine  you  have  nothing  on 
Jim  White." 

"  To  hell  with  yer,"  he  growled  savagely.  "  If  I  had 
my  way  ye'd  have  no  tongue  left  to  get  smart  with.  Get 
along  now  after  yer  things." 

Dade  followed  me  into  the  captain's  stateroom.  He 
was  obedient  enough,  but  reluctant  to  talk,  no  doubt 
afraid  of  being  overheard  by  Dugan.  The  latter  re- 
mained below  as  we  passed  out  through  the  companion 
onto  the  deck,  and  I  wondered  what  his  ord  rs  were 
regarding  the  girl.  Now  that  they  had  me  out  of  the 
locked  stateroom,  and  the  two  of  us  peacefully  sepa- 
rated, th.  chances  were  strong  that  McCann  would  pre- 
vent our  ever  being  together  again.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  fear  my  heart  was  light,  and  I  possessed  a  new 
feeling  of  confidence  and  hope. 

The  conspirators  were  grouped  on  the  after-deck 
waiting  my  arrival,  and  I  followed  Dade  up  the  ladder, 
determined  they  should  perceive  no  change  in  my  de- 
meanor, which  might  awaken  suspicion.  White,  I 
noticed,  was  not  present,  but  Liverpool  and  Dubois 
stood  beside  McCann,  close  to  the  port  rail,  while  the 
negro,  Watson,  was  at  the  wheel,  the  whites  of  his  eyes 
conspicuous  as  he  lifted  them  from  the  binnacle  card. 
McCann's  manner  was  far  from  cordial  as  I  approached, 
but  I  thought  it  best  to  ignore  his  churlishness. 

"You  were  long  enough  coming;  perhaps  you  still 
think  yourself  in  command?"  he  said  savagely. 

"That  would  indeed  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion," I  replied,  holding  my  temper,  and  motioning  Dade 
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where  to  place  the  sextant.  *'  However  I  do  not  think 
I  have  wasted  any  time  —  it  is  still  two  minutes  of 
twelve." 

He  growled  something,  but  I  busied  myself  with  the 
observation,  only  anxious  to  make  it  accurate  enough 
for  my  own  use.  Whatever  figures  I  reported,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  know  myself  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  ship.  Nor  did  I  dare  to  juggle  them  greatly 
in  my  report,  for  while  McCann  was  far  from  being  an 
expert  navigator,  he  yet  possessed  a  smattering  of 
knowledge,  which  rendered  him  dangerous,  and  he  was 
very  sure  to  check  up  my  figures  with  every  care  pos- 
sible. He  stood  beside  me  now,  observant  of  each  move- 
ment, his  few  questions  breathing  suspicion.  However 
I  fooled  him  by  a  point  or  two,  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  wrote  down  the  result  on  the  back  of  an  old 
envelope,  while  stowing  away  the  correct  figures  in  my 
own  brain.  The  three  compared  the  position  given  them 
with  the  chart,  discussing  it  in  low  tones,  while  I  crossed 
over  to  the  rail  indifferently,  and  took  a  survey  of  the 
aea. 

Although  the  air  was  balmy  enough,  the  wind  from 
the  southwest  almost  directly  in  our  teeth,  yet  there  was 
a  look  of  the  north  about  both  sea  and  sky,  which  would 
have  convinced  me  that  we  were  approaching  higher 
latitudes  without  the  aid  of  my  observation.  Without 
being  able  to  explain  the  phenomenon  the  seaman  in- 
stinctively recognizes  northern  waters.  Now,  as  ny 
eyes  swept  the  wide  circle  of  the  horizon,  .ainly  seek- 
ing the  gleam  of  some  distant  sail,  the  heaving  expanse 
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of  water,  the  over-arching  sky  were  almost  alike  in 
color  — a  cold,  repellent  blue,  misting  into  gray  afar 
off  as  though  particles  of  fog  filled  the  atmosphere. 
Indeed  it  was  this  which  interested  me  the  most,  this 
vague  evidence  of  floating  vapor,  for  I  knew  enough  of 
these  seas  to  suspect  that  this  might  prove  the  fore- 
runner of  storm,  already  preparing  to  sweep  down  upon 
us  out  of  the  more  northern  mystery.  Others  must 
have  nited  the  evidence  also,  for  Liverpool  crossed  the 
deck  to  where  I  stood,  leaving  McCann  with  the  chart  in 
his  hands. 

"  What  do  yer  think  o'  that  sorter  mist  out  yonder?  " 
he  asked,  indicating  the  distance  by  a  sweep  of  the 
hands,  and  striving  to  make  his  gruff  voice  sound 
friendly. 

"It  may  mean  nothing,"  I  answered  civilly  enough. 
"I  have  never  sailed  these  waters,  but  my  guess  would 
be  that  there  is  a  storm  brewing  to  the  north  of  us. 
What  does  the  barometer  say?" 

"A  slight  drop  in  the  last  two  hours;  nothin'  much 
yet,  but  it  don't  look  good  to  me.  We  ain't  so  far  off 
the  coast  accordin'  to  the  chart;  yet  I  suppose  there's 
searoom  enough  in  every  other  direction." 

"Hundreds  of  miles." 

McCann  joined  us,  the  chart  still  half  open. 

"There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  harbors  along  this 
Newfoundland  coast  line,"  he  said.  «  Do  you  know  what 
they  are  like?" 

"  Only  what  the  map  says.  The  whole  coast  is  rugged 
and  rocky,  dangerous  for  any  vessel  larger  than  a  fish- 
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ing  schooner.  There  are  govemroent  mail  boats  calling 
at  those  smaller  towns  during  the  summer  months.'* 

"  How  far  are  we  to  the  north  of  St.  John's?  " 

I  used  a  pair  of  compasses  from  where  I  had  marked 
a  red  cross  on  the  chart. 

"  Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  approximately." 

"Which  makes  us  about  due  east  of  this  White  Bay 
indicated  here?" 

"  Yes ;  but  there  is  not  even  the  name  of  a  town  given ; 
all  that  country  is  wilderness  I  take  it.  Why  do  you 
ask.?    I  thought  you  had  decided  on  St.  John's." 

"  So  we  have,"  in  no  pleasant  tone,  and  crumpling  up 
the  chart  in  both  hands,  "  but  I  thought  if  there  was  a 
more  quiet  port  to  the  north  it  mighi  be  safer.  There 
are  apt  to  be  warships  at  St.  John's.  However  we  will 
keep  to  that  course."    He  turned  to  Liverpool. 

"Where's  White?" 

"  Forward  somewhere." 

"  Have  him  come  aft,  and  take  the  deck ;  it's  time  for 
dinner." 

I  shall  never  forget  that  meal  —  not  the  first,  but  the 
last  time  we  were  all  together  about  the  table  in  the 
after-cabin.  Not  that  anything  occurred  of  special 
interest  to  this  story,  but  I  doubt  if  ever  a  stranger 
company,  under  stranger  circumstances,  was  ever  gath- 
ered together,  even  at  sea.  McCann  rapped  at  Miss 
Carrington's  door,  and  she  received  his  invitation  to 
join  us  with  a  graciousness  of  manner  which  must  have 
surprised  the  man.  However  his  conceit  would  never 
permit  him  to  doubt  the  lady's  incentive,  and  he  escorted 
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her  to  the  seat  of  honor  at  the  table,  with  all  the  cere- 
mony of  a  New  York  drawing-room. 

Liverpool,  who  sat  at  the  lower  end,  his  uncombed 
red  thatch  more  conspicuous  than  ever,  appeared  decid- 
edly ill  at  ease,  but  his  presence  failed  to  embariass  the 
rest  of  us,  or  interfere  with  the  game.  Dade,  at  Mc- 
Cann's  orders,  helped  Philip  Bascom  from  his  cabin, 
and  found  him  a  place  at  Miss  Carrington*s  left,  directly 
opposite  the  New  Yorker,  the  two  men  greeting  each 
other  with  a  stiff  bow.  I  had  not  seen  Bascom  for 
some  days,  and  could  not  help  being  impressed  with 
his  appearance  of  illness,  his  face  having  a  positively 
ghastly  look.  Yet  !'e  seemed  equal  to  the  occasion,  en- 
tering into  converscktion  with  the  lady,  and  even  occa- 
sionally addressing  a  remark  to  McCann,  who  replied 
in  assumed  good  humor.  Dade  and  the  boy  Moon 
served,  performing  their  duties  skillfully,  although  the 
vessel  pitched  some,  indicating  a  rising  sea.  Wine  was 
served,  although  previously  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
being  on  board,  and  the  party  developed  into  a  rather 
pleasant  occasion. 

I  do  not  recall  the  topics  of  conversation,  as  all  ref- 
erence to  our  present  situation  was  avoided,  McCann's 
object  evidently  being  to  win  back  confidence  in  his 
purpose,  and  impress  Miss  Carrington  with  a  new  idea 
of  his  character.  He  worked  to  this  end  skillfully,  de- 
voting most  of  his  conversation  to  her,  and  broaching 
various  subjects  of  mutual  interest.  The  girl  played 
her  part  equally  well,  and  I  could  read  Bascom's  bewil- 
derment as  he  endeavored  to  join  with  them  in  the  same 
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•pint.  To  reliere  his  embarraasment  I  managed  to  keep 
up  a  desultory  conversation  with  him,  although  my 
thoughts  were  busy  enough  elsewhere,  endeavoring  to 
figure  out  the  meaning  of  all  this  by-play.  It  was  a 
decided  relief  when  the  party  finally  broke  up,  and 
M^ann  conducted  the  lady  back  to  her  stateroom, 
pausing  for  a  final  farewell  word  at  the  door. 
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McCANN'S  manner  changed  instantly  with  the 
closing  of  the  door,  although  he  indulged  in  no 
remark,  except  to  order  Liverpool  to  take  charge  of  the 
deck,  and  permit  White  to  take  his  place  at  the  table. 
He  passed  me  by  without  a  word,  or  glance,  and  dis- 
appeared into  his  own  stateroom,  the  farther  one  aft 
to  starboard.  I  waited  until  Dade  had  assisted  Bascom 
to  retire,  and  then  sought  my  own  berth  to  think  the 
whole  affair  over. 

I  felt  that  I  understood  the  situation  fairly  well, 
and  the  tactics  displayed  by  both  sides  in  this  little  din- 
ner party.  Miss  Vera  had  gone  somewhat  farther  than 
I  had  anticipated,  at  first ;  but  her  rather  sudden  change 
of  manner  had  evidently  aroused  no  suspicion  as  to  her 
object.  No  doubt  she  knew  the  real  nature  of  the  man 
better  than  I,  and  could  be  trusted  not  to  overstep  his 
credulity.  Bascom's  appearance  shocked  me,  and  I  felt 
there  was  a  death  look  in  his  face,  but  our  own  perilous 
position  kept  my  mind  from  dwelling  long  on  this 
theme.  There  was  little  —  nothing  in  facta— that  I 
could  do.  I  must  be  content  to  leave  Vera  to  evolve 
some  means  for  the  final  overthrow  of  these  men  who 
held  us  prisoners.  Dubois  remained  in  the  cabin  on 
guard,  probably  with  instructions  to  prevent  my  holding 
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any  private  interriewt,  and  the  only  aaiiitonce  I  could 
give  lay  in  the  juggling  of  fig-jrea,  in  which  I  could  not 
be  too  cautious. 

The  main  doubt  aiisailing  me  had  come  from  a  dim 
suspicion  aroused  on  the  deck  by  McCann's  questioning, 
and  a  sly  glance  exchanged  between  him  and  Liverpool. 
Were  the  fellows  really  contemplating  making  a  land- 
ing elsewhere  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  instead  of 
at  St.  John's?  This  was  not  impossible,  and  the  fact 
that  it  would  take  us  thoroughly  by  surprise  would  ap- 
peal to  the  conspirators.  There  was  a  case  filled  with 
books,  mostly  of  a  geographical  and  technical  nature, 
in  the  stateroom  which  McCann  occupied.  Possibly 
some  volume  there  referred  to  the  Newfoundland  coast, 
and  the  fellow  might  have  gained  from  it  information  I 
did  not  possess. 

In  all  probability  there  were  a  n  !i  bcr  of  towns, 
not  marked  on  our  imperfect  chart,  a     ig  the  shores  of 
White  Bay,  and  also  Notre  Dame  Ba^  to  the  south.    A 
boatload   of  shipwrecked  sailors   could  land   at  either 
place,  and  find  some  means  of  disappearing  before  news 
of  their  arrival  reached  civilization.     Yet  I  discovered 
absolutely  nothing  on  which  to  base  such  an  assumption. 
McCann  was  evidently  in  no  haste  to  reach  the  latitude 
of      t  John's,  and  take  to  the  boats,  for  the  Indian 
Chief  was  proceeding  with  greatly  reduced  speed,  and, 
as  the  afternoon  wore  slowly  away,  it  seemed  to  me  wc 
were  scarcely  moving,  the  reverberation  of  the  screw 
being  barely  perceptible.     To  assure  myself  that  the 
course  I  had  mapped  out  was  still  being  adhered  to,  I 
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ventured  into  the  cabin  for  a  i^ance  at  the  telltale  com- 
pass.   We  were  headed  to  the  west  of  south. 

The  man  Simms  was  on  guard,  lolling  against  the 
butt  of  the  mizzen  mast,  with  no  one  else  visible.  He 
was  a  dull,  stolid  fellow,  and  to  test  his  orders,  I  turned 
toward  the  closed  door  of  Miss  Carrington's  stateroom. 
Instantly  he  was  on  his  feet  to  interfere. 

"  You  arc  not  to  do  that,  sir." 

"Not  to  do  what?" 

'*  Sp«!ak  alone  with  the  lady ;  those  were  ray  orders.*' 

I  raised  my  voice  in  remonstrance,  but  had  scarcely 
uttered  a  word,  when  McCann  emerged  from  his  state- 
room, leaving  the  door  ajar,  and  crossed  the  deck  to 
face  me. 

"What  is  the  trouble  here,  Simms?"  he  asked,  the 
harshness  of  his  tone  differing  greatly  from  the  pleasant 
conversation  at  dinner. 

"Mr.  HoUis  was  going  to  rap  on  the  lady's  door, 
sir." 

"Oh,  he  was,  hey!  Well,  now  see  here.  Mollis,  you 
understood  that  you  were  to  have  no  communication 
with  any  prisoners  aboard,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"I  was  not  aware  that  Miss  Carrington  was  consid- 
ered a  prisoner." 

"  WeU,  whether  she  is  or  not,  she  is  no  longer  to  be 
bothered  with  your  attentions,"  with  no  attempt  to  con- 
trol his  temper.  "  You  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was 
included  in  the  terms  of  your  parole." 

"How  should  I?  I  was  with  her  when  the  parole 
was  given." 
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**  t^naL  vjf  that !    I  am  not  here  to  diicuw  the  matter.  * 
I  foi;«.'(''i  t  at  you  have  broken  your  word.    You  will 
go  Kc',  to    our  stateroom,  and  stay  there. 

"Sun?    ij  g  I  refuse?" 

1<-  ^;uir'.  ,  cxf^m'-  •  his  teeth  like  a  ipreat  cat, 

*'  w  *oit!dn'i  ,'  u.  you  to  try  that,"  be  sneered,  "  for 
thcte  «  ci  M  .ough  on  deck  to  man-handle  you  to  a 
finish.  Yoi  I  go  in  quietly,  or  I'll  call  thein  down, 
and  liavc"  you  thrown  in.    So  take  your  choice." 

I  looked  at  the  two  of  them,  eager  enough  myjelf  to 
make  it  a  fight.     Yet  what  was  the  use?    An  open  rup- 
ture could  serve  no  good  purpose;  I  would  be  overcome 
by   numbers,  perhaps   seriously   injured,   and   such   a 
struggle  would  only  handicap  the  girl.     Besides,  some- 
thing in  McCann's  words  and  irritating  manner  aroused 
within  me  a  suspicion  that  he  hoped  I  would  be  goaded 
into  resistance.    Perhaps  it  was  with  that  object  he  had 
so  promptly  joined  in  the  mess.     Any  excuse  enabling 
him  to  confine  me  more  closely  would  evidently  be  to  his 
advantage.      These   considerations   flashed   atoss    my 
brain  as  Simms  grinned  at  me,  his  right  hand  flung  bark 
as  though  gripping  the  revolver  undoubtedly  m  his  hip 
pocket.     McCann,  pretending  a  coobiess  I  ani  sure  he 
was  far  from  feeling,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  one 
foot  dangling.     God !  how  I  would  have  liked  to  smash 
him  one,  putting  all  my  hate  into  a  single  blow  between 
his  sneering  eyes,     ilut  I  conquered  myself,  and  hands 
clinched,  crossed  the  deck  space,  and  entered  my  state- 
room, closing  the  door.     I  heard  McCann  lauph,  and 
•ay  something  to  Simms;  then  I  knew  he  cros  .d  toe 
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cabin,  and  went  up  the  utairi.  To  better  control  myself 
I  thrust  my  face  out  through  the  open  port,  breathing 
in  the  saltj  frethnesi  of  the  air. 

Suddenly  I  became  aware  that  othi-rs  had  entered  the 
main  cabin.  There  was  no  sound  of  voices ;  nothing  to 
tell  me  the  purpose  of  this  invasion,  yet  I  felt  certain 
that,  at  least,  a  dozen  men  had  descended  the  steps  from 
the  companion.  I  stood  erect  listening;  there  ^m 
fumbling  at  my  door.  i»ad  M  Cann  changed  his  miiui? 
were  thev  about  ^o  attack  me  in  forc"'  Revolver  in 
band  I  took  a  step  forward,  half-ready  to  welcome  any 
open  hostility. 

"  The  first  sea  rat  to  open  that  door,"  I  called,  "  will 
get  what's  coming  to  him." 

There  wa-  a  mocking  laugh  in  answer,  in  which  -  ore 
ti.an  one  voice  joined ;  then  White  grow    d  reply: 

"No  one  is  a'  comin'  m,  Mister;  an'  damn  rae,  if 
you're  a  goin'  ter  get  out." 

I  grasped  the  knob,  throwing  my  whole  weight  a  .ains' 
the  wood.  It  yielded  scarctly  half  an  inch,  just  enough 
to  reveal  a  stout  bar.  This  time  I  was  a  pri-jner  beyond 
doubt;  they  had  left  me  no  loophole  n{  cape.  But 
why?  Wh.'i'  had  T  done  to  warrant  ler  in  Lreaking 
their  pledge?  Could  it  be  that  Mr(  ann  bid  no  further 
use  for  me?  no  desire  for  another  unscn-  hVn?  If  this 
was  true,  then  it  must  be  the  men  proposed  deserting  the 
ship  that  very  night,  and  taking  a  ch;^  re  at  getting 
ashore  in  one  of  those  northern  ba  .  Aiid  they  had 
nailed  me  in  to  die  likf  a  rat  in  this  bt.,  "hen  the  Indian 
Chief  went  down. 
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For  the  instant,  as  this  fear  gripped  me,  I  was  dazed 
and  incapable  of  thought ;  helpless  to  even  clearly  com- 
prehend the  full  horror.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  my  own 
situation  which  so  completely  unmanned  me,  but  the 
remembrance  of  Vera.  What  would  become  of  her?  She 
would  be  alone  in  McCann's  power  without  a  human 
being  to  whom  she  could  appeal.  She  would  be  forced 
into  the  boat  despite  her  struggles,  laughed  at,  and 
mocked.  She  might  even  be  compelled  to  witness  the 
slow  sinking  of  the  ship  carrying  us  down  into  the 
depths.  And  then  ~  what.'  At  St.  John's,  in  the  midst 
of  a  civilized  community,  there  might  be  hope  of  her 
finding  friends,  or  at  least,  a  rescuer.  But  not  on  that 
wild  coast  to  the  northward,  where  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  appeal.  She  would  be  no  better  off 
ashore  under  those  conditions  than  on  board  the  ship,  or 
in  the  small  boat.  The  vision  I  conjured  up  was  agony, 
and  I  sank  back  upon  the  stool,  my  face  buried  in  my 
hands. 

It  is  not  even  yet  clear  in  my  mind  how  the  remaining 
hours  df  that  afternoon  passed.  I  was  conscious  only 
of  a  mad,  impotent  rage.  Wild  schemes  flashed  through 
my  brain,  only  to  fail  of  execution.  I  was  tightly 
trapped,  and  everything  which  occurred  led  mc  to  the 
same  conclusion  —  the  quarrel  in  the  cabin,  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  bar  across  my  door,  had  all  been  prearranged. 
It  was  part  of  a  previously  thought-out  plan.  McCann 
had  never  intended  giving  me  the  freedom  of  the  ship, 
even  under  parole.  He  had  apparently  yielded  to  my 
demand  to  induce  me  to  make  that  last  observation,  and 
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figure  out  our  position  on  the  chart  But  as  soon  aa 
that  had  been  done  I  was  no  longer  of  any  use  on  board, 
and  he  had  gladly  accepted  the  first  excuse  offered  to 
render  me  helpless.  There  could  be  only  one  reason  for 
such  action  on  his  part — desertion  of  the  ship,  that 
same  night.  If  the  mutineers  were  really,  as  pretended, 
intending  to  land  their  boats  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John's, 
they  would  require  my  services  for  at  least  another  day 
yet.  No  one  else  on  board  could  place  the  vessel  at  the 
point  designated.  Their  actions,  however,  plainly  evi- 
denced that  I  was  no  longer  needed,  and  that  their  plans 
had  been  changed. 

Indeed  no  one  held  communication  with  me  all  that 
afternoon;  occasionally  I  overheard  movements  in  the 
cabin,  but  could  scarcely  peer  through  my  door,  and  was 
unable  to  ascertain  who  were  present,  while  the  few 
words  distinguished  brought  me  no  specific  information. 
That  some  movement  of  secret  importance  was  going 
on  aboard  seemed  more  than  probable.  The  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  upper  deck  over  my  head  proved  that 
an  unusual  number  of  the  crew  were  busily  engaged  aft, 
while  several  times  I  caught  the  echo  of  orders,  and  the 
creaking  of  blocks,  convincing  me  that  the  small  boat 
tackle  was  being  overhauled  and  tested.  I  also  became 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  food  supplies  were 
being  conveyed  from  the  lazarette  to  the  boats  and 
stowed  away. 

Supper  was  served  early  in  the  cabin,  but  was  evi- 
dently more  of  a  lunch  than  a  meal,  no  attempt  being 
made  at  formality.    McCann,  Liverpool  and  Miss  Car- 
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rington  were  at  the  table  together,  but,  while  I  could 
differentiate  their  voices,  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  such  low  tones,  I  could  make  little  of  it.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  think  Red  spoke  at  all,  and  the  other  two  seemed 
to  be  discussing  music  as  though  interested  in  no  other 
topic.  When  they  left  the  table  Vera  went  to  the 
piano,  and  playfed  and  sang  all  the  time  White  was  eat- 
ing. S'y  little  peekhole  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  McCann, 
leaning  against  the  mizzen  mast,  his  eyes  upon  her.  No 
offer  of  food  was  made  me,  nor  did  I  see,  or  hear  Bas- 
com ;  if  he  ate  at  all  it  must  have  been  in  his  own  state- 
room. Finally  the  music  ceased,  the  two  exchanging 
a  few  apparently  friendly  words,  before  the  girl  excused 
herself,  and  returned  to  her  room.  It  seemed  to  me 
there  x  as  already  a  cordial  understanding  between  them, 
and  I  confess  the  thought  was  unpleasant  enough  in 
spite  of  my  conviction  that  Miss  Vera  was  merely  act- 
ing a  part  at  my  own  suggestion.  Surely  there  was  no 
necessity  for  her  being  quite  so  nice,  or  permitting  him 
to  think  her  altogether  so  weak  of  will 

Assured  that  the  fellow  t  as  no  longer  below  I  indulged 
in  a  last  glance  through  the  round  port.  The  purple 
twilight  obscured  both  sea  and  sky,  but  there  was  no 
cloud  overhead,  no  sign  of  brooding  storm.  The  sea, 
while  not  calm  as  in  more  southern  latitudes,  was  still 
not  rough  enough  to  peril  the  landing  of  boats.  The 
night  was  evidently  to  be  a  pleasant  one,  stars  already 
peering  out  through  the  purple  haze;  the  ship  moved 
majestically  throu^  the  desolate  waters,  so  slowly  as 
to  barely  retain  steerage-way. 
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I  sat  down  to  think  again  —  hopeless,  my  mind  on 
the  same  treadmill.    Good  God !  what  could  I  do?    What 
effort  of  mine  was  possible?    There  was  no  means  by 
which  I  could  escape  from  the  stateroom;  I  was  like  a 
rat  in  a  trap,  and  McCann  intended  to  leave  me  there 
to  drown.     Within  an  hour,  perhaps;  certainly  before 
midnight,  those  devils  would  desert  the  ship,  and  take 
to  the  boats.     By  morning  they  hoped  to  be  safely 
ashore  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  in  a  country  almost 
without  communication  with  civilization,  a  mere  party 
of  shipwrecked  seamen  —  and  the  Indian  Chief  would 
never  be  heard  of  again.     Already  I  was  practically 
dead ;  certainly  as  helpless  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  this  villainous  plan  as  though  fathoms  beneath  the 
sea.     How  deathly  still  it  was  on  board.     No  sound  of 
footsteps  reached  me  from  the  deck  overhead;  no  voice 
spoke  even  in  gruff  orders;  no  movement  of  any  kind 
arose  from  the  cabin.    Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Dade  had  not  even  cleared  the  table ;  at  least  I  had  heard 
no  rattle  of  dishes,  or  any  evidence  of  work.    Such  neg- 
lect certainly  must  mean  that  McCann's  plan  was  known 
to  all  aboard  of  his  own  company.    The  steward  must 
realize  that  there  was  to  be  no  brenkfast  served,  no 
necessity  for  washing  up;  the  dirtied  dishes  might  just 
as  well  go  down  where  they  were,  as  polished  and  clean 
on  the  pantry  shelves.    I  opened  the  door  again,  noise- 
lessly, its  scant  quarter  of  an  inch  before  it  was  stopped 
by  the  bar,  and  sought  to  look  out.    The  space  gave  me 
no  view;  there  was  a  light  burning,  but  turned  so  low 
a*  to  leave  the  cabin  in  semi*darkness.    I  waited  listen- 
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ing,  but  no  moTement  told  of  any  prcMnee.  For  the 
fourth  time  I  tried  my  knife  poi'?t  on  the  bar  holding  me 
prisoner.  It  barely  scratched  the  wood,  for  I  could  not 
force  the  handle  through  the  narrow  opening.  I  might 
smash  it  by  shots  from  my  revolver,  but  that  would 
leave  me  imarmed,  and  create  an  alarm  which  would 
fill  the  cabin  with  men;  besides  the  severed  ends  of  the 
bar  would  still  hold  the  door  secure. 

I  straightened  up,  m;  heart  beating  like  a  tripham- 
mer. Sometix'ng  strange,  unaccoimtable  was  occurring 
in  the  cabin.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it;  not  even 
satisfy  myself  that  what  I  seemed  to  hear  was  an  actual 
reality  —  yet  there  was  a  sound  like  a  blow,  followed 
by  a  barely  audible  groan,  and  the  sliding  of  a  body  to 
^he  deck. 
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IT  seemed  an  age  I  stood  there,  bending  to  the  nar- 
row crack,  hearing  no  further  sound,  and  unable  to 
gaess  what  had  occurred  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the 
apparently  deserted  cabin.  I  could  distinguish  no  move- 
ment, not  even  the  sound  of  breathing.  Then  a  soft 
whisper  spoke  almost  in  my  ear,  causing  me  to  start 
back  as  though  stabbed  by  a  gun. 

«  Robert  !»• 

There  was  agony  in  the  utterance  sufficient  to  dis- 
guise the  low  voice,  jet  I  could  not  doubt  the  identity 
of  the  speaker. 

"Yes;  I  am  here;  what  has  happened?'* 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  that.  I  hardly  know  myself.  It  was 
all  impulse,  desperation.  Listen ;  they  are  going  to  de- 
sert the  ship  within  an  hour.  McCann  told  me.  I  —  I 
let  him  believe  I  would  go  with  him  to  save  my  own 
life.  I  —  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  All  that  was  left 
me  was  to  pray  and  watch." 

"Yes,  dear  heart — but  what  happened?  you  must 
speak  quickly.  They  aU  left  the  cabin,  and  went  on 
deck." 

"  Yes ;  to  provision  the  boats ;  they  are  lowering  the 
two  forward  ones  now.  I  was  told  to  get  my  own  things 
ready." 
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"  No  guard  wag  left  here  below  ?  •* 

"Only  Dade;  they  knew  you  could  not  possibly  get 
out,  and  they  had  no  fear  of  me  because  I  was  so 
frightened." 

"And  what  became  of  Dade?" 

She  caught  her  breath,  the  answer  a  sob  almost 
inaudible. 

"  I  struck  him ;  dear,  there  was  no  other  way.  He  — 
he  hardly  uttered  a  sound,  but  just  sank  off  the  divan 
onto  the  deck.  Maybe  I  killed  him,  but  —  but  I  never 
meant  to  do  that.  I  used  the  only  weapon  I  had  —  an 
iron  leg  from  my  washstand." 

"  Don't  worry ;  it  was  either  his  life,  or  ours.  There 
is  no  one  else  then  below?" 

"Not  — not  now." 

"Is  there  any  way  of  loosening  this  bar?  I  cannot 
even  determine  how  it  is  fastened ;  there  were  no  cleats." 

I  could  see  her  outline  as  she  stood  there,  feeling  with 
her  hands;  then  realized  that  a  length  of  iron  was 
inserted  between  the  wooden  bar  and  the  jamb  of  the 
door;  there  was  a  crunching  sound,  not  loud  enough  to 
be  alarming,  and  the  bar  fell,  but  was  caught  before  it 
struck  the  deck.  Instantly  I  was  in  the  cabin,  and  had 
grasped  her  hands  still  clinging  to  the  leg  of  the 
washstand. 

"  You  brave,  dear  girl ! " 

"Oh,  don't,  not  now!"  she  pleaded,  drawing  back. 
"What  shall  we  do?" 

I  swept  my  eyes  about  —  at  Dade,  huddled  motion- 
less on  the  deck,  a  shapeless  heap;  at  the  companion 
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door,  slightly  illumined  by  the  faint  flicker  of  a  lantern 
forward.  It  was  all  desolate,  sodden,  the  grim  picture 
striking  me  like  a  blow. 

"What  do  you  know?"  I  asked.  "Tell  me  as  quick 
as  you  can." 

"They  are  lowering  the  boats.  He  will  be  back  for 
me  in  a  minutt:.'* 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  they  mean  to  open  the  sea-cocks 
Brst?" 

"  I  was  not  told ;  no  one  has  come  down  this  way." 

"Whoever  is  given  that  job  would  use  the  main- 
hatch,  or  the  ladder  to  the  engine  room.  You  do  not 
know  if  all  the  crew  are  on  deck?" 

"No;  I  only  went  as  far  as  the  companion  after 
McCann  left  me.  I  could  see  men  from  both  watches, 
for  it  was  not  entirely  dark  then,  and  quite  a  few  stokers 
were  among  them.  Only  one  engine  was  working;  I  — 
I  am  sure  of  that." 

"Yes,  we  only  have  steerage  way  —  just  enough  to 
hold  us  to  the  sea.  You  neither  saw,  nor  heard  of 
Masters  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  do  not  believe  he  is  in  charge.  The  man  White 
yelled  down  the  ladder  to  somebody,  whom  he  called 
Tony,  to  use  only  the  one  screw  —  do  you  know  a  man 
by  that  name?" 

"Aye,  Tony  Rappello,  the  head  fireman;  he  could 
keep  the  machinery  going.  Now  one  thing  more  — 
where  have  they  confined  Leayord  and  Olson?" 

"I  haven't  dared  ask,"  she  admitted.     "I  did  not 
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■uppoM  they  would  leave  the  thlp  tonight,  and  thouj^t 
I  might  find  some  way  to  discover  this  for  myself.'* 

«*You  have  no  hint?" 

"  Only  that  the  boy  Moon  carried  food  forward  from 
the  table  while  I  was  at  the  piano.** 

"Forward?  on  deck?** 

"No;  down  the  passage  amidship.** 

"  Good ;  that  is  what  I  supposed,  and  it  gives  us  a  far 
better  opportunity  to  reach  the  men  than  if  they  were 
being  held  in  the  forecastle.  They  are  in  the  petty 
officers'  quarters,  no  doubt.  Now,  listen,  dear.  Mc- 
Cann  may  come  for  you  at  any  motncnt.  You  must  go 
back  to  your  stateroom,  so  that  he  will  not  suspect. 
Leave  the  rest  to  me,  but  delay  him  in  every  waj 
possible.** 

"Am  I  to  go  with  him?** 

"Only  as  a  last  resort.  If  I  can  release  Leayord 
and  Olson  in  time  to  act  we'll  block  the  game.  This 
probably  depends  on  how  long  you  can  keep  McCann 
on  board.** 

"  He  must  not  suspicion  your  escape.** 

"No;  I'll  attend  to  that."  I  caught  her  in  my 
arms,  and  kissed  her,  feeling  her  arms  twine  about  my 
neck.    "  You  must  go  now,  dear.    You  trust  me?" 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

She  crossed  swiftly  to  her  stateroom,  steppt '  within, 
and  partially  closed  the  door,  yet,  I  felt,  stood  there, 
watching  my  every  movement.  There  was  no  longer 
hesitancy  on  my  part;  our  lives  hung  on  the  next  few 
minutes,  and  I  had  already  determined  what  I  must  do, 
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and  how.  Action,  the  chance  to  fi|^t,  inipired  me;  I 
was  no  longer  a  caged  rat,  but  a  man  able  to  cope  with 
these  villains  face  to  face.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  clear  the  cabin,  so  that  anyone  entering  it  would 
have  no  suspicion  aroused.  Time,  time  in  which  to 
work,  was  my  one  great  need,  and  this  could  only  be 
had  while  McCann  believed  me  still  to  be  a  helpless 
prisoner.  I  caught  up  the  wooden  bar  from  where  it 
lay  on  the  deck,  closed  my  stateroom  door  and,  fitting 
the  nails  back  into  the  old  holes,  drove  them  in  tightly 
with  the  iron  Vera  had  used  to  pry  them  free. 

Dade  was  unconscious,  but  not  dead.  I  only  needed 
to  touch  his  flesh  to  assure  me  of  this  fact,  yet  the  fel- 
low neither  stirred,  nor  groaned,  as  I  hastily  dragged 
his  body  into  the  nearest  open  doorway.  He  should 
have  been  bound  and  gagged,  but  I  could  not  waste  the 
moments  for  that  job,  and  satisfied  myself  with  closing 
and  locking  the  door.  Then,  for  an  instant,  I  stood, 
panting  for  breath,  uncertain  as  to  my  next  move,  tak- 
ing hasty  survey.  It  was  almost  a  surprise  to  me  that 
I  had  not  been  already  seen  from  above.  I  could  hear, 
now  that  all  was  quiet,  steps  on  the  deck  overhead  — 
either  those  of  the  officer  in  charge,  or  the  man  left  at 
the  wheel.  Any  instant  one  of  these  might  be  tempted 
to  glance  down  through  the  glass  transom  into  the 
dimly  lighted  cabin. 

Only  some  miracle,  or  the  consolidation  of  their 
interest  temporarily  on  what  was  being  done  forward, 
had  saved  us  from  discovery.  Yet  I  could  not  remain 
there,  almost  in  plain  view.    Where  should  I  turn  first? 
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Bascom  would  be  of  no  value,  even  if  I  released  him; 
my  only  hope  of  assistance  lay  in  the  two  seamen.  Grip- 
ping the  iron  bar,  the  revolver  snugly  stowed  away  in 
my  pocket,  I  crept  down  the  black  passageway  lending 
forward,  glud  to  escape  from  the  light  of  the  cabin. 

Whatever  of  desperate  villainy  was  going  on  else- 
where in  the  ship,  all  was  black  and  desolate  enough 
down  here.  I  had  previously  explored  this  passage 
when  I  first  assumed  command,  and  my  mind  retained 
sufficient  memory  to  yield  me  confidence.  There  was  a 
swinging  lamp  in  front  of  the  steward's  pantry,  but  I 
dared  not  light  it.  Far  better  to  grope  my  way  for- 
ward, as  there  was  no  pitfull  in  the  dark  until  the 
ladder  leading  down  to  the  engine  room  should  be 
encountered,  and  that  was  beyond  the  petty  offictrs' 
quarters.  It  was  a  low,  narrow  tunnel,  running  so  deep 
within  the  heart  of  the  ship  as  to  be  absolutely  silent. 
I  could  hear  no  ripple  of  water,  and  as  the  engines  were 
working  slowly,  feel  no  vibration  of  the  screw.  Occu- 
sionally  a  faint,  far-off  hiss  of  steam  alone  reached  my 
strained  cars.  I  moved  on,  testing  the  deck  with  my 
foot,  and  feeling  along  the  side  with  my  hand.  I  pos- 
sessed knowledge  enough  to  realize  where  I  was  —  this 
iron  cover  encountered  by  my  feet  concealed  the  open- 
ing to  the  lazarette ;  this  first  door,  standing  wide  open, 
was  Dade's  pantry ;  opposite  was  his  sleeping  quarters, 
and  beyond  these  was  where  the  boy  Moon  bunked,  and 
the  three  storerooms.  I  tried  the  doors,  finding  none  of 
them  locked,  which  assured  me  they  were  unoccupied. 
The  carpenter's  stateroom  came  next,  and  I  stood  he»i- 
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tating  an  instant  before  testing  its  latch,  listening  in- 
tently for  the  slightest  sound. 

Yet  surely  there  were  no  guards  posted  here.  They 
Hould  be  useless  in  such  darkness;  beyond  doubt  every 
man  had  been  required  to  provision  the  boats,  and  get 
them  overboard.  McCann  believed  his  prisoners  were 
secure;  that  it  was  quite  safe  to  leave  them  unwatched 
for  the  short  period  before  deserting  the  ship.  The  very 
fact  that  the  inefficient  Dade  had  been  left  alone  in  the 
cabin  to  watch  over  Miss  Vera,  and  myself,  was  evidence 
that  he  needed  every  seaman  to  carry  out  the  work  on 
deck.  The  measure  of  his  confidence,  his  conceit,  was 
what  gave  us  this  opportunity  to  act.  My  hand,  fum- 
bling for  the  lock  encountered  a  bar,  a  stout  wooden  bar, 
extending  from  jamb  to  jamb,  and  my  heart  bounded 
madly.  This  was  the  place  !  I  had  found  it  already, 
and  the  men  I  came  to  release  were  imprisoned  exactly 
as  I  had  been.    I  tapped  gently  on  the  panel. 

"Who  is  it?'*  Low  as  the  whisper  was,  I  felt  con- 
vinced the  speaker  must  be  Leayord. 

"  HoUis.     Stand  by  now ;  are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Olson  and  Masters  are  together  in  the  bosun's 
quarters." 

"Masters!  when  did  they  lock  him  up?" 

"About  an  hour  ago  ;  he  made  quite  a  fight  of  it  — 
that's  how  I  knew  what  was  going  on,  sir.  Can  you  get 
me  out?" 

"Aye!  I'll  rip  this  bar  off  in  a  jiffy.  Have  you  a 
light  in  there?" 

"  Black  as  the  inside  of  a  whale's  belly,  sir." 
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I  got  a  poichaM  with  my  iron  IcTcr,  and  put  my  full 
strength  to  it.  The  bar  was  of  oak,  but  the  jambs  soft 
pine,  and  the  nails  drew  out,  creaking  slightly,  but 
making  no  noise  to  create  any  alarm.  It  was  so  in- 
tensely dark  I  could  not  even  perceive  the  outlines  of 
the  man's  figure,  yet  felt  aware  that  Leayord  fronted 
me  in  the  open  door.  He  found  my  hand  somehow,  and 
gripped  it. 

**  By  Qod !  I*m  sure  glad  to  meet  you,  Captain,**  he 
exclaimed  heartily,  *'  and  get  out  o*  that  hole.  Damn 
me,  I  feel  as  if  Td  been  stuck  there  a  month.  What'i 
the  word,  sir?  ** 

"  Release  the  others,  and  get  busy ;  minutes  are  worth 
hours  now.** 

"But  tell  me  what's  up,  sir.  Ill  work  better  if  I 
understand  the  game." 

"Only  this,"  and  my  tone  revealed  my  nnpatience, 
"McCann  and  his  gang  are  deserting  ship;  they  have 
the  boats  provisioned,  and  along  side  already;  that  ii 
why  the  guards  have  been  withdrawn." 

"  They  were  going  to  leave  us  aboard  locked  in  ?  " 

"  Aye,  and  with  the  sea-cocks  open ;  dead  men  tell  no 
tales." 

He  whistled,  his  fist  smiting  the  wood  of  the  door. 

"That  damned  hound!     And  where  are  we,  air?" 

"Off  the  Newfoundland  coast;  they  think  less  than 
fifty  miles,  but  there's  nearly  a  hundred  miles  of  blue 
water  to  the  west  of  us.  Here's  the  way  of  it  in  a  nut- 
shell :  McCann  compelled  me  to  take  observations ;  then 
when  he  thought  he  had  the  ship  about  where  he  wanted 
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it  I  WM  locked  in  my  ftateroom  the  lamc  «*  you.  It 
was  MIm  CarringtoD  who  gave  ua  our  chAnce.  She  be- 
came friendly  with  McCann,  and  agreed  to  go  with  him. 
She  waa  left  free  on  board,  and  mannged  to  release  me 
while  the  crew  were  all  on  deck.  The  steward  was  left 
on  watch  in  the  cabin,  and  she  uad  to  hit  him  w^th  thia 
iroB," 

"  She  did !  Lord,  I'd  never  have  thought  it  ._  f  th«t 
<lip  of  a  thing ! " 

"  We've  both  of  us  got  plenty  t'  leani  ibout  yromen 
yet,  Leayord.  But  we  can't  stand  bt re  ami  UL'i ;  there's 
work  to  do.** 

"Aye,  sir,  and  I'm  fit  and  ready;  but  what's  become 
o'   he  girl?" 

"She's  in  her  room,  waiting  for  McCann  to  come 
do-n  for  her.  She'll  delay  him  all  she  can.  la  this  tht 
door?" 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir ;  and  give  me  the  iron.** 

He  was  not  a  minute  at  the  job,  and  it  required 
scarcely  longer  to  acquaint  the  other  two  released  men 
with  &  knowledge  of  the  situation.  Olson  picked  up  the 
bar  of  wood  for  a  weapon,  asking  simply : 

"Vat  we  do  now,  Captain?    Iss  it  to  fight? •' 

"Hush!"  whispered  Masters,  "there's  someone  com- 
ing ui   the  ladder." 

We  : -pt  back  into  the  bosun's  stateroom  and  waited 
breathlessly.  There  was  scarcely  room  for  the  four  of 
us,  and  the  door  caught,  and  would  not  wholly  close. 
A  dim  Ught  reflected  along  the  wails  of  U,e  passage, 
ttaking  me  aware  that  tic  fellow  who  was  slowly  dimb- 
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ing  the  iron  ladder  from  below,  had  a  lantern  with  him. 
Leayord  retained  the  iron  leg,  and  I  drew  my  gun,  hold- 
ing it  tight  gripped  in  one  hand.  The  man's  head  and 
shoulders  emerged  through  the  round  opening,  and  his 
fingers  reached  for  the  cleat  which  would  help  him  to 
swing  over  to  the  deck.  The  dim  light  enabled  me  to 
recognize  Tom  Dugan.    He  paused  on  the  edge,  looking 

down. 

*•  All  quiet  enough  up  here,"  he  called.    "  You  better 

draw  the  fires,  Tony." 

"  No  use  o*  that,"  answered  a  sullen  Toice  from  a  dis- 
tance. "  The  water  will  fix  'em  in  half  an  hour ;  there's 
two  cocks  open.  I'm  goin'  on  deck ;  that  damned  million- 
aire don't  git  no  chance  ter  drown  me." 

Dugan  laughed. 

"  Always  a  thinkin'  how  to  git  out  of  a  scrape  safe. 
Yer  got  yer  price,  didn't  yer?" 

"  Enough  ter  make  me  want  ter  live  long  'nough  ter 
spend  it,  anyhow.    Are  you  comin'  down  this  way  agin. 

Dugan?" 

"  No ;  I'll  have  a  look  at  the  cabin  on  my  way  up ;  the 
boss  doesn't  want  any  mistake  made.  You  better  climb 
out,  Tony ;  the  boys  are  mostly  in  the  boats  now,  an' 
thar  ain't  no  more  room  than  we  need.  There's  nuthin' 
left  ter  do  aboard  this  hooker;  she's  ticketed  for  Davy 

Jones." 

He  stared  below  a  minute,  as  though  to  make  sure 
of  what  Tony  was  doing  down  in  the  engine  room ;  then, 
apparently  satisfied,  swung  to  firm  footing  on  the  deck 
of  the  passage,  flashing  his  light  aft    The  radius  was 
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small,  and  his  glance  must  have  revealed  nothing 
strange,  for  the  fellow  whistled  softly  as  he  advanced. 
His  cold  callousness  to  the  fate  of  the  men  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  helplessly  confined  in  the  rapidly  sinking 
hulk,  angered  me,  a  sudden  rage  almost  causing  me  to 
give  utterance  to  an  oath. 

He  was  almost  at  the  stateroom  door  behind  which 
we  were  hiding  before  he  even  noted  the  absence  of 
the  wooden  bars  which  had  confined  the  prisoners. 
He  stopped,  a  look  of  amazement  on  his  face,  the  lantern 
swung  higher  to  throw  the  light  forward.  Before  he 
could  move  a  limb,  I  had  stepped  forth  into  the  radiance, 
the  muzzle  of  my  revolver  held  within  three  inches  of 
his  eyes. 

"Don't  drop  your  hands,  Dugan,"  I  said  sternly. 
"Not  an  inch,  you  brute.  Here,  Leayord,  take  the 
lantern  from  him.  Move  quietly,  all  of  you.  Now, 
Olson,  if  there  is  a  sheet  in  there,  or  anything  you  can 
make  a  cord  out  of,  bring  it  to  m^-  —  yes,  take  the  lan- 
tern a  minute.  Good  !  that  will  answer;  now  lads,  make 
it  strong,  a  sailor's  knot." 

Dugan  sputtered  and  swore  under  his  breath,  but  the 
shock  had  robbed  him  of  all  power  of  resistance.  I 
never  saw  a  more  amazed  look  in  a  man's  eyes.  He 
stared  at  us  as  though  we  were  ghosts  raised  from  the 
grave  to  haunt  him. 

"Anyone  belrw  beside  Rapello?"  I  asked,  gripping 
his  shoulder  so  as  to  make  him  look  at  me.  "  Answer 
now,  or  I'U  take  means  to  make  you." 

"No." 
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**No,  what,  you  fool!  You  are  speaking  to  the  cap- 
tain of  this  ship.** 
"No,  sir.'* 

"  That's  better ;  you  were  the  two  last  men  left  aboard, 
I  take  it ;  it  was  your  job  to  open  the  sea-cocks?  " 

He  nodded  sullenly,  as  I  dug  the  revolver  deep  into 
his  cheek. 

"  You  dirty  murderer  !  where  did  you  leave  McCann  ? 
Twist  his  neck,  Leayord,  until  he  finds  his  tongue." 

"  On  deck,"  he  sputtered,  "  close  by  the  companion ; 
he  —  he  was  going  down  to  the  cabin  after  the  girl. 
Tony  was  the  only  one  left  in  the  engine  room,  and  I 
was  sent  along  to  see  that  he  left  the  cocks  open." 

"  The  boats  were  all  over  the  side  then?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"How  many  of  them?" 

"Four." 

"Where  were  they?" 

He  set  his  teeth,  but  the  pressure  of  Leayord's  fingers 
compelled  an  answer. 

"  Three  o'  'em  had  got  away,  lyin'  maybe  a  hundred 
yards  out,  and  the  fourth  was  still  at  the  ladder,  waitin' 
fer  us  to  come  over  the  side." 

"This  last  one  was  McCann's  boat?  who  were  in  it?" 

"  I  didn't  look  over  ter  see,  sir." 

"  Maybe  not,  but  you  know  just  the  same.  The  men 
were  all  picked  for  the  boats.    Give  me  the  names." 

"  Well,  thar  wus  Liverpool,  White,  Dubois,  Tony  an' 
myself,  the  nigger,  Watson,  an*  —  let's  see — Jo* 
Sachs." 
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"Seven  —  with  McCans  atad  the  girl  —  nine;  not 
overloaded  aurely,  and  quite  a  picked  company,  worthy 
their  chief.    The  other  boats  held  more?" 

"About  twelve  men  each,  sir." 

Leayord's  eyes  met  mme  in  silent  understanding.  He 
was  seaman  enough  to  instantly  grasp  the  purpose  of 
this  unequal  division  —  the  li^^ter  boat  would  be  the 
better  sailor,  the  easier  operated  in  a  heavy  sea. 

"  Which  boat  was  it  you  fellows  chose?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  port-quarter  boat." 

"  I  thought  so.    What'U  we  do  with  Dugan,  sir?  " 

"  Throw  him  into  the  bosun's  bunk,  and  then  nail  up 
the  door.  We'll  give  him  a  dose  of  his  own  medicine. 
Move  lively;  there's  another  job  waiting  us  on  deck." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

WE  CAPTUBE  THE  SHIP 

THEY  were  in  no  way  gentle  about  it,  yet  the 
work  was  noiselessly  done,  and  with  sailor-like 
thoroughness.  Diipn  undertook  to  curse,  but  was  so 
instantly  gafpcrf  tkat  oohr  the  first  ■nflied  word  reached 
me  ai  the  passage.  Masters  held  tiK  lanterm.  while  the 
two  mates  refastened  the  door,  driving  home  the  nails 
with  the  iron  hmr.  The  momoit  this  was  secure  I  was 
ready  for  the  next  act. 

"Give  the  lantern  to  Olson,  Masters.  YouVe  got  to 
U)ok  after  the  engine-room,  and  leave  us  to  attend  the 
deck  job.  There'll  be  those  sea-cocks  to  see  to  first,  and 
then  keep  enough  fire  under  the  boilers  for  steerage-wav. 
Down  with  you,  aad  don*t  j^y  any  attention  a*  what- 
ever we  do." 

Heavy  as  he  was  he  went  down  the  iron  rungs  of 
the  lad^r  like  a  fireman  answering  a  call,  and  the  three 
of  us  who  were  left  behind  in  the  passage,  stared  into 
each  others'  faces,  barely  visile  in  tltt  dim  radius  of 
light. 

"Wh  t  next,  sir.'"'  asked  Leayord  anxiousiT. 
"There's  only  three  of  us  now,  an'  forty-three  o'  them." 

"One  less  —  you're  counting  Dade,  and  he's  sale 
enough.  The  boy  Moon  is  of  no  account,  and  I  imagine 
there  are  twenty  men  out  in  those  boats  who  havi  no 
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heart  in  this  biuiness.  They'd  be  with  us  now  if  they 
had  any  chance — isn't  that  so,  Olson?" 

"  Yas,  sir  —  but  they  won't  likely  git  no  chance." 

"True  enough;  yet  it  is  something  to  know  that  Mc- 
Cann  and  his  gang  cannot  count  on  them  either,  if  it 
comes  to  a  fight.  As  things  stand  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
luck  and  nerve.  Three  of  the  boats,  with  thirty-six 
men  in  them,  are  afloat,  and  far  enough  away,  if  it  is  a 
dark  night,  so  that  the  ship  is  little  more  than  a  shadow. 
Those  lads  will  see  nothing  of  what  takes  place  on  board. 
There  are  only  six  in  the  boat  hanging  to  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  with  McCann  left  alone  on  deck.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  handle  that  bunch." 

Leayord  dug  the  iron  bar  he  held  into  the  deck  planks 
savagely. 

"  What  did  yer  tell  Masters  to  only  keep  up  enough 
!»tcam  for  steerage-way  for,  sir?"  he  asked  bluntly. 

"  I  was  afraid  they  might  notice,  if  he  fired  up." 

"'Tain't  likely,  so  the  funnels  don't  git  ter  blazin'. 
The  only  fellers  with  cny  brains  are  in  thct  boat  close  in 
nlongside,  sir,  an'  they  can't  see  nuthin'  frum  thnr. 
Thorn  common  fo'castle  rats  in  them  other  boats  never 
would  notice  a  bit  more  smoke." 

"What  is  it,  Leayord?  You  have  a  plan?  Speak 
quick,  man;  we  can't  stand  talking  here." 

"  'Tain't  not  much  o'  a  plan,  sir,"  he  explained  briefly, 
"only  I  don't  see  why  we  couldn't  just  naturally  heave 
ihis  cuss  McCann  overboard,  er  else  kill  him  just  as  you 
please.  Eny  two  o'  us  could  keep  that  quarter-boat 
irew  from  comin'  up  the  ladder,  an'  then,  if  Masters 
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had  his  boilen  het  up,  no  damn  rowboat  could  erer 
catch  ui.    Thet  would  leave  us  one  hand  at  the  wheel.'* 

It  was  true,  the  very  simplicity  of  it  making  me  curse 
my  own  stupidity.  I  stared  into  his  face  without  utter< 
ing  a  word  of  comment,  yet  with  my  mind  grasping  in- 
stantly the  necessary  details.  With  a  single  step  I  was 
bending  over  the  ladder  peering  down  into  the  depths 
below.    A  faint  far-away  light  appeared  at  the  bottom. 

"Masters!"  I  called,  my  voice  thrown  downward 
through  hollowed  hands. 

I  saw  his  shadow  emerge  into  the  circle  of  light. 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"  Have  you  any  pressure  now  ?  " 

"Fairly  good,  sir." 

"Well,  stand  by  for  all  the  steam  possible,  and  give 
it  to  her  the  instant  you  get  the  signal  —  only  be  care- 
ful not  to  flame  your  funnels.    You  hear  me?  " 

"Every  word,  sir." 

"How  did  you  find  the  water?" 

"Ankle  deep  in  the  engine-room,  and  the  bunkers 
fairly  flooded.  It's  a'  drawing  off  a  bit  now.  There's 
no  great  harm  done,  sir,  an'  the  wet  coal  will  give  me 
full  steam  in  a  jiffy." 

"  All  right ;  stand  by,  and  don't  fail  us." 

"  Now,  lads,"  I  said,  standing  erect.  "  First  it's  the 
after  cabin,  and  then  the  deck.  Douse  the  glim,  Olson; 
we're  better  off  in  the  dark.  Follow  me,  and  mind  your 
footing." 

The  gloom  was  no  handicap  in  that  narrow  sfMce 
where  we  could  feel  either  wall  with  our  fingers,  but  I 
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eirerged  into  the  cabin  with  caution,  fearing  the  possi- 
ble presence  there  of  McCann,  who  might  even  have 
brought  a  man,  or  two,  back  on  board  to  assist  him. 
The  hanging  lamp  had  been  extinguished,  or  else  it  had 
burnt  out  from  lack  of  oil,  but  there  was  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  light  in  Miss  Carrington's  stateroom,  enabling 
me  to  discover  at  a  glance  that  the  main  cabin  was  un- 
occupied. Her  door  stood  wide  open,  but  with  no  signs 
of  confusion  within. 

What  had  happened?  There  was  nothing  to  tell  me 
the  truth.  Had  McCann  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to 
accompan}'  him  on  deck?  Had  he  taken  her  there  by 
force?  or,  had  the  girl  finally  yielded  to  his  insistence, 
after  exhausting  every  form  of  delay,  her  last  faith  in 
my  return  having  vanished?  Nothing  remained  but  to 
follow  them,  and  find  out  what  had  occurred,  and,  if  not 
already  too  late,  attempt  a  rescue. 

"  There's  no  one  here,"  I  said  in  a  whisper.  "  We'll 
try  the  deck ;  quiet  both  of  you." 

We  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  on  our  hands  and 
knees.  I  had  my  revolver  gripped  in  my  fingers,  Lea- 
yord  his  iron  bar,  while  Olson  had  found  a  hatchet  some- 
where in  the  darkness.  The  companion  door  was  but 
liulf  closed,  and  I  squeezed  my  body  through  the  open- 
ing, assured  no  one  occupied  that  immediate  portion  of 
deck.  The  other  two  followed  noiselessly,  and  we  hud- 
dled close  together  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  cabin. 
So  still  it  was  I  could  hear  their  breathing,  ami  mr  eyes, 
trained  by  It^g  service  in  the  darkness  below,  were  able 
to  distmguish  objects  forward  beyond  the  mainmast. 
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There  wai  nothing  living  visible ;  to  all  appearancei  the 
ship  wai  totally  deserted;  the  last  stragglers  had  taken 
to  the  boats.  It  was  a  black  night  enough,  but  with 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  only  a  slight  roll 
to  the  sea.  The  ship  rose  and  sank  rather  sickeningly 
as  in  the  tropics,  the  loose  cordage  slapping  heavily 
against  the  yards  aloft.  I  could  only  catch  the  gleam 
of  a  single  star  overhead,  and  the  obscuring  clouds  hung 
low,  and  unbroken.  It  seemed  to  me  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere prestigcd  a  storm  before  many  hours;  there  was 
a  sluggishness  to  it  most  unusual  in  that  latitude.  Ol- 
son, who  lay  next  me  on  the  deck  jerked  my  sleeve,  his 
uplifted  hand  pointing  toward  the  starboard  rail  amid- 
ships. 

"  There's  two  of  'em,"  he  whispered. 

My  eyes  caught  the  indistinct  outlines,  unable  for  the 
instant  to  make  them  appear  human.  Indeed  I  was  still 
in  doubt  when  McCann's  voice,  with  the  old  hateful 
sound  in  it,  called  into  the  darkness. 

"  Below  there ;  are  you  still  fast  ?  " 
Aye,  fas'  «nough,  an'  blamed  tired  o'  holdin'  on," 
grumbled  sonu  one  below  testily.    "  Why  don't  ycr  come 
along  down?  " 

"  In  a  minute.    Is  every  one  in  the  boats  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  uutlin'  'bout  the  steward;  nobodv 
ain't  seen  him  yet,  'lesi  he  got  in  somewhar  else;  nor 
Tom  Dugun.    Tony  scz  he's  in  the  cabin." 

"Well,  he  isn't;  I  just  come  up  from  there,  ^e 
won't  wait  for  the  danon  fool.  You  flooded  the  engine- 
room,  Tony  ? " 
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"Sure  I  did,  with  both  cocks  wide  open;  there's  five 
fe- 1  o'  water  in  her  by  now." 

"Good;  then  it's  time  we're  off.  Send  a  hand  up 
here  to  help  me,  Liverpool  —  the  girl  won't  go  along." 

The  men  below  laughed. 

"Can't  yer  handle  that  little  bit  o'  a  thing,  mister?" 
sang  out  a  new  voice,  "without  the  help  o'  a  sailor 
man?" 

"  Stow  it,  Joe  Sachs,"  roared  Red,  and  there  was  the 
dull  thud  of  a  fist  blow.  "  Now  up  yer  go  to  give  the 
lady  a  lift,  me  lad.  Jump  er  I'll  take  the  tiller  ter  yer 
next." 

Sachs  must  have  started  his  upward  climb,  for  Mc- 
Cunn  drew  back  from  the  rail,  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  girl 
broke  free  from  his  grasp.  The  man,  however,  although 
apparently  taken  by  surprise,  was  quick  enough  to  get 
between  her  and  the  companion.  She  only  escaped  the 
grip  of  his  hand  by  shrinking  back  against  the  rail.  I 
was  ulready  on  my  feet,  and,  as  McCann  wheeled  about, 
we  fronted  each  other.  What  he  thought  I  nmy  never 
know,  but  the  shock  of  thus  seeing  nie  must  have  mo- 
iiHiitarily  paralyzed  the  fellow,  for  his  eyes  stared  like 
those  of  a  frightened  rabbit,  and  his  mouth  remained 
wide  open.  But  I  gave  him  no  time  even  to  utter  a  cry 
of  alarm,  my  only  thought  being  to  rid  the  deck  of  such 
scum.  Before  he  could  move  to  escape,  or  even  throw 
up  a  hand  in  self-defense,  I  had  him  by  the  throat,  my 
other  hand  twisted  in  his  waistband.  He  was  a  man 
nearly,  if  not  quite  my  own  weight,  yet,  at  that  moment, 
mine  was  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  with  one  mighty 
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effort  I  lifted  him  clear  off  the  deck,  as  helpless  in  mj 
grip  as  if  he  had  been  a  cMld,  and,  with  one  desper'ite 
heave,  swung  him  out  over  the  rail,  and  let  go.  I  stag- 
gered back,  weakened  for  an  instant  by  ray  own  \  iolence; 
I  heard  him  cry  out,  the  sound  muffled  in  his  throat  as 
he  fell;  Vera  gave  utterance  to  a  sob,  and  the  whirling 
body  struck  the  black  water  below  with  a  splash  plainly 
audible.  Still  gasping  for  breath,  I  leaned  out  and 
looked  down.  The  only  light  was  a  lantern  held  up  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  in  the  boat  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
I  could  see  his  face,  and  the  diai  figures  of  three  or  four 
others;  beyond  that  narrow  radius  all  was  black.  I 
could  not  even  perceive  Sachs,  half  way  up  the  ship's 
side,  yet  I  knew  he  was  there,  clbging  tight,  because  of 
the  tautness  of  the  rope  strands.  There  was  no  need 
to  conceal  the  facts  longer;  we  must  fight  in  the  open 
now. 

"  Leayord,  come  !)rre,"  I  ordered.  "And  you,  Olson, 
take  the  wheel,  and  ring  the  engine-room  for  full  speed 
ahead.  Jump  into  it  lads."  I  sent  my  voice  below, 
stem  with  threat. 

"  Got  down  that  ladder,  Sachs,  just  as  quick  as  God 
will  let  you.  Let  go,  you  man  with  the  lantern,  or  we'll 
swamp  you  alongside.  Do  you  hear  the  steam,  Liver- 
pool?   It's  full  steam  ahead,  you  fool !  '* 

It  was  Red's  voice  which  echoed  back: 

"Is  that  you,  Captain?  Wliat  happened?  Who 
went  overboard?" 

"McCann;  he's  astern  of  you,  a:\u  you  better  pick 
him  up  as  you  go.    Move  quick !    You  haven't  a  second 
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to  loM.  Oood  Ood,  mmn,  you'll  be  aucked  under,  if  you 
don't  let  go!** 

They  were  aeamen  enough  to  realize  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  their  position.  Liverpool  and  White  both  called 
out,  and  the  others,  grasping  their  oars,  backed  water 
furiously.  I  saw  Sachs  tumble  back  into  the  boat,  and 
a  face  or  two  staring  upward.  Voices  roared  at  us,  the 
fellows  cursing  lustily;  then  the  darkness  seemed  to 
swallow  them  completely,  and  I  knew  from  the  tremor 
of  the  deck  planks  that  we  were  underway.  I  sprang  to 
Vera,  and  lifted  her  to  her  feet. 

"You  are  not  hurt?" 

"No,  only  frightened  and  bruised.  He  threw  me  to 
the  deck.    Are  we  safe?    Have  they  all  gone?  " 

"Yes,  all  who  can  make  any  resistance.  Hold  her 
just  as  she  is,  Olson ;  there's  a  bone  in  her  teeth  already ; 
it  will  take  more  than  oars  to  overhaul  us.  Does  any- 
one know  if  those  fellows  picked  up  McCann  ?  " 

"  I  think  most  likely  they  did,  sir ;  they  wus  swingin' 
the  lantern  alongside." 

"  Bring  me  the  night-glasses,  Lcayord  -^  aye,  they're 
on  the  shelf  in  the  captain's  stateroom." 

He  returned  with  them  before  I  had  finished  whisper- 
ing a  word  of  hope  into  the  girl's  ear,  but  even  that 
short  time  had  so  broadened  the  expanse  of  water  I 
could  conceive  few  details  through  the  lens.  Three  of 
the  boats  were  close  together,  bunched  as  though  their 
occupants  were  still  unaware  of  just  what  had  occurred ; 
the  fourth  boat  —  the  one  we  had  just  left,  no  doubt  — 
was  much  nearer,  and  must  Lc  vutircly  out  of  sight  of 
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the  others.  I  got  it  fairly  within  my  focus,  but  the 
occupants  were  indistinguishable  at  that  distance;  all 
I  could  be  sure  of  was  that  the  fellows  were  engaged  in 
rigging  up  a  jury  mast  for  a  sail,  and  that  they  were 
no  longer  attempting  to  pursue  us,  or  making  any  effort 
to  rejoin  the  other  boats. 

"Do  you  see  'em,  sir?"  asked  Leayord,  impatience 
overcoming  him. 

"Yes;  Liverpool's  boat  is  out  there,  heading  due 
west,  and  the  men  are  rigging  a  sail." 

"And  the  others,  sir?" 

"  To  starboard,  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away." 

"That's  the  game,  then,"  he  said,  staring  out  into 
the  blackness  as  though  he  saw  it  all.  "  Them  fellows 
don't  care  a  i^mn  what  becomes  o'  the  three  first  boats 
so  long  as  they  git  safe  ashore.  I'd  bet  they  rather 
they  wud  drown  than  not.  I  wonder  did  they  pick  up 
that  millionaire?" 

"No  reason  why  they  shouldn't.  He  must  have 
struck  within  ten  feet  of  the  boat.  They  wouldn't  be 
likely  to  leave  him  behind,  when  he's  their  meal  ticket 
if  they  ever  get  ashore." 

"Where  they  heading  for?" 

"White  Fish  Bay." 

"  Well,  they  may  git  thar,  if  it  ain't  too  fur.  Thet's 
a  good  boat  they're  in,  Mr.  HoUis;  an'  Liverpool  an' 
White  are  both  sailors  all  right.  I'll  say  that  for  'em. 
But  just  the  same  they're  a  goin'  to  have  ter  show  their 
train'n  before  many  hours." 

"  You  mean  a  storm?    I  don't  like  that  mist  myself." 
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♦*  Taint  only  that,  sir ;  it's  in  the  air ;  you  kin  sorter 
breathe  it  like.  Besides  I  took  a  squint  at  the  barometer 
when  I  went  below  —  it's  fallin*  ter  beat  heU." 

"  Then  we  better  look  to  our  own  safety ;  we  are  far 
too  short  handed  to  stow  stdl  before  a  wind." 

"  I  reckon  there  ain't  so  awful  much  to  stow,"  with  a 
gknce  upward  into  the  blackness  aloft.  "  There's  only 
the  jib,  sir,  left  on  her;  an'  she  needs  that,  or  else  no 
one  man  could  ever  hold  her  wheel.  Likely  'nough  we 
may  have  to  reef  that  canvas  if  it  blows  great  guns; 
besides  Masters  can't  git  along  alone  down  below;  he'll 
have  to  have  a  fireman." 

"All  right;  there  are  two  men  below  deck  now  you 
can  rout  out  and  put  at  work." 

"Two,  sir?" 

"Aye,  Mr.  Leayord  —  Dugan  and  the  steward.  The 
latter  you  will  find  in  one  of  the  staterooms  aft;  here 
is  the  key.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  persuade  the  fellows 
to  take  hold." 

"I'll  do  that,  sir,  with  pleasure;  and  maybe,  come 
the  need,  even  the  owner  would  give  us  a  hand?" 

"  We  will  not  count  on  Mr.  Bascom ;  he  could  scarcely 
keep  his  feet  in  a  seaway,"  I  answered  firmly.  "But 
we  have  one  more  in  the  crew,  nevertheless  —  Miss  Car^ 
rington,  here." 

"The  lady,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  she  broke  in  eagerly.  "Captain  Hollis 
knows,  Mr.  Leayord,  for  he  has  tested  my  seamanship. 
I  could  take  the  wheel  such  weather  as  this.  May  I  not 
relieve  Olson  now?" 
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"Yes,**  I  ,said,  feeling  it  best  to  encourage  her 
enthusiasm,  and  truly  possessing  faith  in  her  capability 
to  handle  the  ship.  "I'll  keep  you  there  while  we  get 
snugged  away.    Mr.  Olson!" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.'* 

"Let  Miss  Carrington  relieve  you.  Stand  by  a 
moment  until  certain  she  ^^  the  trick  of  it;  and  then 
come  forward." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  but  less  heartily,  a  strong  doubt  in 
his  voice. 

"It's  all  right,  Olson;  she'll  hold  her  this  weather. 
Now,  Mr.  Leayord,  bring  the  other  two  men  on  deck." 
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WHAT  immediately  followed;  how  we  mad?  our- 
selves shipshape  the  best  we  could,  and  held  on 
for  the  next  few  hours,  has  comparatively  but  little  to 
do  with  the  interest  of  this  story.  I  know  I  worked  as  hard 
as  any  of  the  others,  convinced  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
steadily  falling  barometer  that  the  time  was  not  long 
absent  when  we  would  be  struggling  for  life  in  the  grip 
of  a  storm  of  no  ordinary  severity.  Even  without  that 
guide,  the  increasing  ugliness  of  the  sky  was  sufficient 
warning  to  one  accustomed  to  the  moods  of  the  sea. 
Yet,  work  as  I  would,  the  one  dominant  memory,  as  I 
look  back  now,  is  that  of  the  slender  figure  at  the  ship's 
wheel,  barely  visible  to  those  of  us  on  the  main  deck 
below,  as  outlined  against  the  slightly  brighter  sky,  her 
bands  gripping  the  spokes,  her  hair  and  skirts  flapping 
in  the  wind.  More  than  once  I  hailed  her  anxiously, 
fearful  lest  the  sea,  which  was  steadily  rising,  should 
make  the  strain  too  heavy,  but  only  to  receive  cheerful 
response,  aud  a  refusal  to  be  relieved.  And  there  was 
80  much  to  be  done,  I  was  not  insistent. 

Leayord  brought  the  two  men  on  deck,  and  as  Dade 
was  no  sailor,  but  more  likely  to  prove  faithful,  he  was 
sent  down  the  ladder  to  assist  Masters  in  the  fireroom. 
Dugan  took  the  change  in  administration  aboard  with 
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aea-going  phOosophy,  seemingly  fetsling  no  animosity 
because  of  the  rough  handling  received,  and  went  to 
work  under  my  (  rders  with  hearty  good  will.  We  were 
all  four  of  us  capable  seamen,  and  an  hour  of  hard  work 
placed  the  Indian  Chief  in  very  fair  condition,  so  far  as 
deck  and  running  rigging  was  concerned.  We  even  man- 
aged to  reef  the  jib,  and  take  an  extra  turn  about  the 
stowed  canvas  aloft  before  I  felt  reasonably  satisfied 
that  all  was  shipshape.  At  the  end,  however,  standing 
on  the  forecastle,  and  starbg  aft,  I  had  faith  that  we 
could  handle  the  hooker,  even  with  that  small  crew,  and 
bring  her  safely  into  the  harbor  of  St.  John's.  Our 
earlier  weather  predictions  were  not  yet  verified,  at  least 
to  any  serious  extent.  There  was  more  weight  to  the 
wind,  and  less  steadiness,  while  the  sea  was  perceptibly 
rougher,  the  spray  already  flying  above  the  forecastle 
head,  and  showering  the  deck  forward.  The  girl  had 
dropped  us  off  a  point  to  ease  her  arms,  but  the  screw 
was  working  bravely,  and  the  vessel  answered  to  her 
helm  like  a  thing  of  life.  Indeed  there  was  nothing  par- 
ticular to  worry  about,  excepting  that  temporary  steer- 
ing apparatus,  and  it  had  worked  long  enough  now  so 
as  to  give  me  confidence. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it,  Mr.  Leayord?"  I  ques- 
tioned, indicating  both  sea  and  sky  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand.  "  Was  it  a  circular  storm,  leaving  us  outside  of 
its  radius?" 

"  No,  sir;  It's  not  that,"  and  he  drew  the  back  of  his 
hand  across  his  lips  "  Dugan  an'  I  talked  about  it  on 
the  mainyard  yonder,  an'  tis  ou"  judgment,  sir,  that  it's 
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just  a  slow  brooder.    There  won't  be  no  quick  change, 
but  the  weather  »11  just  gradually  get  heavier  until 
we're  scudden'  under  bare  poles.    It'll  be  maybe  termor- 
row  night  before  we  get  its  full  weight." 
"But  you  have  no  doubt  we'll  weather  it?" 
"  Barrin'  an  accident,  sir.    We  nad  to  disconnect  the 
chains  and  use  ropes  on  the  rudder;  the  best  of  hemp 
will  chafe." 
"New  cordage?" 

"Brought  up  from  below  hatches;  as  good  as  the 
best,  sir." 

"  Then  it  ought  to  stand ;  we've  had  good  weather  of 
it  so  far.  Mr.  Leayord,  you  and  Olson  lie  down  within 
call  and  get  some  sleep.  We'll  have  to  doze  us  we  can. 
I'll  keep  Dugan  forward,  and  take  the  wheel  myself  for 
the  next  hour." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir;  when  do  you  expect  to  make  that 
port,  sir?" 

"St.  John's?  Well,  we're  a  bit  off  our  com.,  now. 
I'm  afraid  we  may  bo  another  night  afloat." 

He  stood  motionless,  one  hand  shadowing  his  eyes,  as 
he  gazed  out  over  the  port  rail. 

"I  was  a'  thinkin'  o'  them  poor  cusses  out  there  in 
the  boats,  sir,"  he  said  finally.  "I'm  bettin'  that  most 
o'  them  wish  they  wus  back  on  this  deck  by  now." 

"No  doubt;  but  there's  no  way  we  can  help  them, 
and  we've  got  our  own  work  to  do.  You  and  Olson  go 
below." 

I  watched  the  two  disappear  through  the  companion, 
spoke  a  word  to  Dugan,  posting  him  where  he  could 
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hear  me  call  if  necessary,  and  then  went  aft  to  the 
wheel.  I  had  not  realized  the  full  weight  of  the  gale 
until  I  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  stood  erect 
without  any  protection  from  the  cabin.  For  an  instant 
I  had  to  grasp  the  side  rail,  shading  my  eyes  with  an 
arm;  then  I  struggled  forward,  untU  my  hands  gripped 

the  wheeL 

"Why  didn't  you  call  for  help?"  I  asked.  "This 
was  too  much  for  any  woman.  I  never  realized  forward 
how  it  was  blowing." 

She  swayed  against  me,  clinging  to  my  sleeve. 

««It  —  it  does  kick  some,"  she  panted,  "and  I  was 
almost  afraid  I  might  l-t  go.  I  — I  am  glad  you  came. 
I  couldn't  hold  to  the  course,  but— but  that  doesn't 
matter,  does  it?" 

"Not  at  all;  we  are  in  no  shape  to  fight  the  storm, 
with  only  one  man  in  the  stokehole.  You  will  have  to 
creep  to  the  ladder." 

"You  —  you  wish  me  to  go  below?" 

"  I  order  you  to." 

"And  you  are  going  to  remain  at  the  wheel— 
alone?" 

"  Dugan  is  forward,  within  easy  calL  I  have  sent  the 
two  mates  below  for  an  hour's  rest.  There  is  nothing 
for  us  to  do  now,  but  hold  on  until  the  storm  abates. 
I'll  simply  lash  the  wheel,  and  stand  by.  You  are  abso- 
lutely exhausted,  and  must  get  below  —  you  will  go? " 

"Yes ;  if  -  -if  you  think  it  best.  I  am  so  tired— the 
strain  of  it,  -he  fear  I  could  not  hold  out — " 

"I  know."    I  bent  and  kissed  her,  and  she  clung  to 
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me.  "But  do  not  think  of  that  any  longer;  you  muit 
go  to  your  room  at  once  and  lie  down." 

"There  is  really  no  danger?" 

"  Nothing  serious ;  we  must  run  for  it,  but  as  long  as 
IMasters  can  keep  up  steam,  the  ship  is  safe  enough." 

"But  you  will  stay  on  deck  all  night?" 

"Not  unless  the  storm  increases.  In  an  hour  or  so 
I'll  call  the  others,  and  lie  down  myself.  Come,  dear, 
you  belong  in  the  watch  below." 

That  certainly  seemed  a  lonely  deck  after  she  had 
disappeared  down  the  ladder.  I  had  served  many  a 
quiet  watch  at  sea,  many  a  memorable  one,  but  that 
hour  taught  me  the  real  lesson  of  loneliness.  It  was  all 
black  forward — and  silent,  except  for  the  wind  howling 
through  the  rigging.  I  !-jiew  Dugan  would  be  there, 
wideawake,  crouched  in  some  out  of  the  wind  comer, 
but  I  could  see  nothing  of  him.  We  were  driving  for- 
ward recklessly  into  a  wall  of  darkness,  utterly  impene- 
trable to  the  eye.  What  horror  might  be  lurking  just 
ah'  i  of  the  plunging  bow,  no  imagination  could  pic- 
ture. From  where  I  stood,  clutching  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  I  could  not  even  trace  the  yards  of  the  main- 
mast, nor  could  I  perceive  on  either  side  the  water 
through  which  we  drove,  ft  was  all  black,  sea  and  sky 
of  one  solid  color,  not  so  much  as  a  winking  star  visible ; 
the  only  gleam  of  light  aboard  the  faint  glimmer  within 
the  hood  of  the  binnacle.  Yet  it  wets  not  this  which 
pulled  so  at  my  nerve.  I  had  stood  at  the  wheel  often 
before  guiding  a  great  ship  through  impenetrable  black- 
ness, and  amid  the  immensity  of  the  ocean.    But  then  I 
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WAi  one  of  «  crew,  alert  and  ready,  merely  performiog 
my  part  of  a  given  taik.  But  now  I  could  not  drive 
from  me  the  conicioumeie  that  I  stood  there  alone; 
that  on  ail  that  space  of  deck  forward  only  one  solitary 
man  crouched  in  the  blackness ;  that  below  in  the  engine 
room,  and  stokehole,  only  two  more,  already  worn  and 
weary  with  toil,  stuck  grimly  to  their  work ;  that  under 
my  control  this  great  freighter,  loaded  almost  to  the 
deck  beams,  was  flying  before  the  storm,  plunging 
tL.  ough  the  wild  waters  of  the  mid-Atlantic,  with  death 
hovering  above  in  the  shriek  of  the  storm.  Yet  I  clung 
to  it  grimly,  no  longer  making  any  attempt  to  hold  any 
settled  course,  but  merely  choosing  the  easier  way  in 
which  to  meet  the  force  of  the  storm.  A  few  miles  of 
drift  would  make  small  difference,  and  I  knew  so  little 
of  the  ship  under  me  that  I  possessed  no  courage  to 
fight,  for  fear  of  a  strained  butt,  or  a  frayed  rope, 
which  might  leave  us  a  helpless  wreck  at  ai..  instant. 

It  was  two  o'clock  when,  too  thoroughly  wearied  to 
stand  the  strain  longer,  I  sent  Dugan  below  to  call  the 
mates.  Leayord  was  the  heavier  man,  and  the  more 
experienced  sailor,  so,  at  my  suggestion,  he  took  the 
wheel,  while  Olson  went  forward.  I  lingered  only  long 
enough  to  explain  that  we  were  again  driving  back 
along  the  same  course  we  had  come  over,  and  to  bid 
him  ease  the  strain  on  the  ship,  regardless  of  the  com- 
pass. I  can  recall  creeping  down  the  ladder,  and  stag- 
gering down  the  stairs,  but  nothing  more.  I  must  have 
been  asleep  even  before  I  reached  the  berth  in  the  cap- 
tain's stateroom. 
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A  hand  shook  me,  and  I  opened  my  eyes.  For  an 
inttant  I  was  t  o  dated  to  comprehend.  The  port  was 
doted,  but  daylight  streamed  through  the  thick  glass 
illuminating  the  stateroom,  and  I  recognized  Olson 
bending  over  me. 

"  I  had  to  call  you,  sir,**  he  explained  kindly.  "  The 
main  royal  has  broke  loose,  an*  it'll  take  all  hands  ter 
stow  it  again  in  this  wind ;  besides  that  feller  Dade  he*s 
gin  out  entirely,  an*  there's  got  ter  be  another  hand 
sent  below  to  the  stokehole.** 

I  sat  up,  already  thoroughly  awake. 

"What  time  is  it?*' 

"  Goin'  on  half  after  four,  sir.** 

"Why  I  thought  I  had  just  dropped  off.  Any 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  gale,  Olson?  " 

"No,  sir;  I  don't  think  the  wind  is  quite  so  heavy, 
it's  gettin'  more  steady  like,  but  there's  considera- 
L-  3ea." 

"  I  can  tell  that  the  way  the  ship  pitches ;  she's  taking 
water  forward." 

"Tons  o'  it;  the  damned  hooker  is  loaded  so  deep 
she's  more  like  a  wharf  than  a  ship." 

It  was  a  wild  scene  enough  when  I  emerged  from  the 
companion  and  paused  a  moment  in  the  protection  of 
the  cabin  >  view  the  deck  forward.  Huge  crested 
wares  burst  over  the  forecastle  heads,  cascading  down 
onto  the  main  deci,  and  sweeping  aft  to  the  scuppers 
amidships.  The  vessel  staggered  under  the  repeating 
blows,  yet  recovered  with  a  buoyancy  which  gave  me 
rerewed  courage,  plunging  forward  again  to  meet  the 
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next  MMult.  There  was  no  creaking  of  timben  m  in 
a  wooden  ship,  but  a  dull  reverberation  at  the  great 
waves  etruzk  us  fiercely,  and  burst  into  blinding  sheets 
of  spray.  I  made  no  attempt  at  looking  to  windward, 
but  in  every  other  direction  appeared  tumbling  water, 
gray  and  hideous  in  the  dawn,  the  crest  of  the  racing 
billows  seeming  to  almost  touch  the  sky.  The  continu- 
ous boom  as  they  struck  against  our  bows,  the  mad 
flapping  of  the  loosened  canvas  aloft,  the  ceaseless 
shrieking  of  the  cordage,  made  a  pandemonium  of  noise 
which  rendered  the  human  voice  almost  useless.  I  put 
my  lips  to  Olson's  ear. 

"  Can  the  three  of  us  pass  those  gaskets? ** 
"It's  got  to  be  done,  sir,  unless  we  let  the  tail  go; 
but  it's  goin'  to  be  no  boy's  job." 
"Where's  Dugan?" 

"  Hangin'  there  to  the  shrouds,  a'  waitin'  for  us." 
"  Then  come  on ;  the  sooner  it's  over  with,  the  better." 
We  went  up  the  ratlines  like  snails,  every  burst  of 
wind  driving  us  flat  against  the  ropes,  where  we  hung 
on  grinly.  Again  and  again  the  very  breath  seemed 
sucked  out  of  me,  yet  we  made  progress,  but  there  was 
no  r»' '  V  left  to  prevent  our  clambering  through  the 
lubber's  hole.  Dugan  was  first  to  lay  out  upon  the  foot- 
ropes,  and  I  felt  no  regret  when  Olson  slipped  past  me 
in  the  top,  bawling  in  my  ear: 

"Let  me  go  next,  sir,  you  haven't  been  at  this  sort 
o'  job  lately." 

However,  I  made  it  in  my  turn,  the  wind  driving  me 
flat  against   the   spar,  the   footrcpe   dancing  madly 
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beneath  ny  weight,  the  flapping  canvas  of  the  loosened 
tail  as  stiff  as  iron.  Dugan  had  the  worst  of  it,  but  he 
clung  there  like  a  cat,  stubbomlj  fi  :hting  inch  by  inch 
as  he  drew  in  the  cloth.  He  must  .ve  had  the  strength 
of  a  giant,  and  the  grip  of  a  vir  The  ship  ^ilunged 
to  under  us  we  seemed  to  fairly  sweep  through  the  air, 
and  I  looked  down  dizzily  into  foaming  water  directly 
underneath.  The  slack  came  into  my  hands,  as  Olson 
gripped  it  wiin  fingers  and  teeth,  and  I  drew  the  lashing 
taut,  passing  the  end  of  the  cord  on  to  the  others.  It 
was  a  ten-minute  battle,  and  when  I  got  bafely  back  into 
the  maintop  every  muscle  of  my  body  throbbed  with 
pain,  and  I  sank  down  against  the  mast,  struggling  to 
regain  my  breath.  I  had  my  head  buried  in  my  arm, 
conscious  only  of  tlie  wild  leaping  of  the  mast,  and  the 
sickening  sensation  cause*  by  its  con  Hant  swaying, 
when  Dugan 's  shout  sent  the  blood  p  .ding  to  my 
heart.  He  stood  upright,  clingiig  to  u  stay,  staring 
forth  into  the  smother  off  the  pc, ;  bow. 

"Good  God,  sir!  >  i.ore's  a  Loat!  See,  yonder; 
she'll  top  the  crest  in  a  ov-cond  —  there ! " 

I  had  a  glimpse  of  something  —  a  black  speck  in  the 
midst  of  the  breaking  spray  —  but  could  not  be  siure  of 
what  it  was. 

"Are  you  certain  it  is  a  boat? "  I  questioned.  " The 
thing  had  no  shape  to  me.    What  do  you  say,  Olson?" 

"  A  boat,  sir ;  there  wos  a  slip  o'  sail  hoisted ;  it's  my 
notion  she's  hoved  to,  ridin'  to  ?  drag.  There  she  is 
again." 

Aye,  I  got  a  fair  view  that  time,  as  the  cockle-shell 
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was  thrown  high  up  on  the  crest  of  a  ware.  It  was 
sickening  to  see  that  Fack  object  hurled  high  up 
against  the  sky,  and  tLen  disappear  utterly  into  the 
hollow.  The  boat  must  be  hove  to;  there  would  be  no 
living  otherwise  in  that  sea,  and  the  very  fact  that  it 
remained  afloat  was  evidence  of  sailors  aboard.  I  drew 
myself  to  my  feet,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  a  stay, 
hollowing  the  other  to  make  my  voice  reach  the  deck 
below. 

«  Mr.  Leayord ! " 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"  There  is  a  small  boat  oft  the  port  quarter,  riding 
to  a  drag." 

"A  what,  sir?" 

"A  ship's  boat  off  the  port  quarter  —  too  far  away 
to  tell  what's  aboard  her.  Can  you  let  her  head  fall  off 
a  point?" 

"  Not  without  another  hand  at  the  wheel ;  it  takes  all 
my  strength  to  hold  her  as  she  is." 

"  Jump  down,  Dugan,  and  lay  aft ;  we  must  get  that 
boat  to  leeward,  if  we  help  those  fellows  in  this  sea." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

He  scrambled  over  the  top,  but  Olson  and  I  were 
content  to  use  the  lubber's  hole,  reaching  the  deck  later, 
and  glad  enough  to  be  there  alive.  I  dived  into  the 
cabin  after  a  glass,  stopping  long  enough  to  explain 
what  we  had  sighted  to  Vera,  who  appeared  in  her  state- 
room door,  fully  dressed. 

"  You  have  not  been  in  bed?  "  I  asked,  indignantly. 

"  Oh,  but  I  have ;  indeed  I  have.    Why  I  must  have 
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slept  four  hours,  but  I  lay  down  fully  dressed.  I  — I 
didn't  know  what  might  happen.  Could  you  see  if 
there  were  men  in  the  boat?" 

"  No,  not  to  distinguish  them  with  the  naked  eye ;  the 
glass  will  reveal  that;  but  the  boat  must  be  occupied 
to  keep  afloat  in  this  sea." 

"Who  can  they  be,  do  you  suppose  —  shipwrecked 
sailors?** 

"  It  would  be  my  guess  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  our 
own  boats  we've  overhauled." 

"But  how  could  we?" 

"The  wind  changed  after  midnight,  and,  with  only 
the  one  hand  at  the  wheel,  we  were  obliged  to  pay  off, 
and  run  before  it.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  are  back 
in  almost  the  same  section  of  sea  where  we  left  those 
fellows.    Come  up  on  deck,  and  we'll  know  shortly." 

She  went  in  for  a  wrap,  but  joined  me  almost  imme- 
diately. Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  distant  boat  from 
the  level  of  the  maindeck,  but  I  compelled  the  girl  to 
remain  under  protection  of  the  cabin,  while  I  clambered 
up  the  ladder  to  the  higher  elevation  of  the  poop.  Here, 
braced  against  the  rail  to  keep  from  being  blown  over- 
board, I  swept  the  waters  with  my  glass,  eager  to  verify 
my  suspicions.  The  sun  was  up,  but  the  atmosphere 
far  from  clear,  while  the  restlessness  of  the  sea  made  it 
difficult  to  gain  proper  focus.  I  must  have  been  five 
minutes  locating  the  boat,  yet  finally  caught  it  fairly  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave.  Even  at  that  distance  two  recog- 
nized faces  leaped  instantly  into  the  circle  of  vision  — 
Liverpool  and  McCann. 
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THE  glimpse  was  but  for  an  instant,  the  boat  dis- 
appearing as  it  dropped  into  the  hollow. 

"It's  our  own  quarter-boat,"  I  announced  shortly, 
endeavoring  to  keep  my  glasses  trained  on  the  right 
spot.     "McCann,  and  those  devils  with  him." 

"Then,  shall  we  stand  by,  sir?"  asked  Leayord. 
"Why  should  we  be  picking  up  that  scum?" 

I  glanced  aside  at  him. 

"Why,  Mr.  Leayord?  Well,  one  reason  is,  we  are 
American  seamen.  Those  fellows  can  scarcely  hurt  us 
now,  and  a  hand  or  two  more  aboard  will  help  us  to 
make  port.  We've  got  to  have  firemen  below,  and 
RapcUo  would  be  able  to  spell  Masters  in  the  engine 
room.  I  look  on  their  coming  as  a  Godsend.  Let  your 
helm  oflf  another  point  —  there,  steady  now;  hold  her 
just  as  she  is." 

Again  I  caught  the  boat  in  the  focus  of  the  leveled 
glasses ;  it  was  measurably  nearer  now,  but  I  could  only 
see  four  men  aboard  the  craft,  the  other  two  being 
White  and  Rapello.  The  cockleshell  danced  so  desper- 
ately it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  fixed  in  focus  for  more 
than  an  instant  at  a  time.  How  it  had  ever  survived 
the  night,  and  conquered  those  raging  seas,  passed  my 
imderstanding,  and  was  evidence  enough  that  real  sail- 
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or«  held  control.  Nor,  even  at  that  distance,  were  the 
marks  of  struggle  missing.  The  tiller  was  gone,  the 
man  at  the  stern,  Jim  White,  steering  by  means  of  a 
loD''  oar;  the  sail  had  been  whipped  into  rags,  and  a 
canvas  shirt  substituted.  One  man  was  on  his  knees 
bailing  furiously,  and  Tony  had  an  arm  in  a  sling.  So 
intent  was  I  in  this  endeavor  to  decipher  the  details  of 
the  tragedy  through  the  glass,  I  was  unaware  that  Vera 
had  climbed  the  ladder,  and  now  stood  beside  me,  cling- 
ing to  the  rail.    Her  voice  aroused  me  to  her  presence. 

"Why,  there  are  only  four  of  them?" 

"Yes;  they  must  have  passed  through  hell  last 
night,"  I  answered.  "  Here,  take  the  glass ;  there  are 
two  bodies  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat." 

"  Can  you  manage  the  wheel  alone  for  a  bit,  Mr.  Lea- 
yord?" 

"  I  can  try,  sir." 

"Miss  Carrington,  would  you  mind  giving  the  mate 
a  hand?" 

She  fought  her  way  across  to  him  without  a  word, 
leaving  the  glass  on  the  deck. 

"Good;  hold  her  as  she  is,  and  have  Masters  slow 
down.  It  is  going  to  be  a  ticklish  job  to  get  those  fel- 
lows on  board;  has  anyone  a  suggestion?" 

"A  running  noose  from  the  lower  main-yard,  sir," 
said  Olson. 

"  That  will  take  only  one  at  a  time." 

"  Two,  if  they're  quick  enough  about  it ;  but  it's  the 
only  way,  sir.  That  boat  wouldn't  live  a  second  close  in 
alongside." 
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"  Right  jou  are ;  you  and  Dugan  lay  out  on  the  yard 
and  get  the  whip  rigged;  pick  a  strong  cord  and  see 
that  it  fits  the  pulley  block.  I'll  keep  to  the  deck,  and 
ease  them  in.    Pass  the  end  down  to  me ;  lively  now." 

Those  in  the  boat  saw  what  we  were  attempting,  real- 
izing at  once  that  we  meant  to  take  them  aboard.  The 
relief  felt  was  instantly  expressed  by  the  waving  of 
hands,  and  a  faint  cry  reached  us  across  the  water. 
McCann  even  endeavored  to  stand  up,  but  was  jerked 
down  again.  No  doubt  the  recognition  of  the  ship  had 
left  them  in  total  despair  of  rescue,  their  one  thought 
being  that  we  would  permit  them  to  drift  by,  rather 
than  take  them  aboard  again.  The  gap  between  us 
slowly  closed,  I  could  see  their  faces  clearly,  uplifted  in 
agonized  appeal.  They  were  haggard,  crusted  with 
salt,  piteous  enough  in  their  silent  pleading  to  make  me 
forget  the  past. 

"  Boat  ahoy ! "  I  roared.  "  Keep  well  away  from  the 
side;  we'll  whip  you  in  from  the  main  yard.  Have  you 
oars?" 

"  One  pair,  sir." 

It  was  Liverpool,  and  I  was  glad  to  note  the  tone  of 
respect  in  his  answer. 

"  Then  hold  her  back,  and  drift  in  slowly  stem  first ; 
you  get  the  idea.    Are  those  dead  men  ?  " 

"  One  of  them  is ;  Dubois  has  his  leg  broken." 

"We'll  send  a  sling  down;  put  Dubois  in  first,  and 
the  rest  of  you  stand  by.    Are  you  ready  now?" 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

Olson  joined  me  at  the  rope,  Dugan  remaining  out- 
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stretched  on  the  jard,  tJie  ship  held  motionless  except 
for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves.  The  boat  drifted 
cautiously  in  stem  first,  held  by  the  two  oars  in  the 
hands  of  Liverpool  and  Wnite.  The  former  roughly 
assumed  command. 

"Get  up  there,  McCann;  on  your  knees  now;  for 
God's  sake  don't  miss  that  rope,  and  hold  on  hard ;  take 
a  turn  abound  that  thwart  amidb  ps  —  no!  don't  make 
fast!  Give  Tony  the  end;  he  has  one  hand  yet.  Now 
get  Dubois  into  the  sling;  damn  you,  man,  you've  got 
to;  we  can't  leave  these  oars.  Take  a  grip  there, 
Dubois,  and  help  yourself.  That's  belter."  He  lifted 
his  arm  in  jignal.     "  All  ri^t,  sir,  swing  away ! " 

It  was  a  good  half  hour's  job,  and  a  hard  one;  twice 
the  boat  nearly  swamped,  and  went  down.  The  rope 
slipped  with  McCann  in  the  sling,  and  the  fellow  went 
down  into  the  water,  finally  being  hauled  up  the  side, 
and  over  the  rail  as  nearly  dead  as  alive.  Liverpool 
was  the  last  to  leave  tlie  boat,  already  half  filled  with 
water.  As  he  rose  slowly,  gripping  the  rope  with  his 
hands,  imaHe  to  get  foot  in  the  noose,  the  deserted 
craft  floated  away,  the  dead  body  of  Watson  half  cov- 
ered with  water. 

The  four  of  them  made  a  sorry  lookii  g  bunch  o  i  the 
deck,  but  now  that  they  were  safe,  my  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy had  vanished.  I  could  only  recall  their  treatment 
of  us,  and  the  danger  we  still  ran  in  having  them  once 
again  aboard.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  soft  words 
with  such  as  they.  I  stepped  across  to  front  them,  and 
Olson  and  Dugan  joined  me. 
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**  Now,  look  here,"  I  said  grimly.  **  ^  o've  taken  you 
aboard  because  we're  human  beings;  but  there's  going 
to  be  no  mistake  as  \,o  your  exact  status  on  this  ship. 
You'll  take  your  orders  from  me,  and  I'll  kill  the  first 
man- jack  of  you  who  shows  a  sign  of  treachery.  \Vhat 
became  o5  Sachs  ?  " 

McCann  was  still  gasping  from  his  drop  into  the  sea, 
and  could  not  answer,  although  I  addressed  my  question 
to  hiin.     Liverpool  replied: 

"He  knifed  Watson,  and  Dubois  knocked  him  over- 
board with  an  oar;  he  never  cum  up." 

"  Was  it  iii  the  fight  Dubois  got  hurt?  " 

"  No,  he  was  hit  by  the  boom,  an'  Tony  there  broke 
his  arm  when  he  fell  into  the  boat  off  the  ship's  ladder." 

"All  right;  three  of  you  are  fit  for  work,  and  Tony 
can  stand  watch  in  the  engine  room.  Have  you  had 
anything  to  eat?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  in  a  way ;  there  was  food  in  the  boat." 

"Then  you  have  fared  in  that  respect  better  than 
we  have.  White,  you  go  below  and  hustle  coal;  you 
olimb  down  also,  Tony,  and  relieve  Masters.  Tell  him 
to  lie  down  and  get  some  rest.  Move  along  now ;  I'll  be 
down  there  myself  presently." 

I  watched  them  disappear,  White  sulky,  and  cursing 
under  his  breath,  Rapello  nursing  his  arm,  and  giving 
me  a  look  far  from  pleasant  as  he  passed.  I  turned  to 
McCann. 

"Get  up  from  there;  you  are  a  hand  on  board  this 
ship  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  Do  you  understand? 
Answer  me  —  do  you?" 
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"Do  better  than  that." 

"Yes,  8ir.»» 

"  Very  well ;  now  you  and  Liverpool  pick  up  Dubois, 
and  put  him  in  number  seven  stateroom.  Make  him  as 
comfortable  as  pnsible,  bun  tlon't  be  long  about  it. 
Then  report  on  deck  here  to  Mr,  Olson ;  he'll  keep  you 
busy,  and  out  of  mischief.  Take  the  man  up  carefully. 
Dugan,  slide  back  the  companion  door.  A  word  with 
you,  Olson." 

The  second  mate  crossed  the  deck  with  me  to  the  rail ; 
the  drifting  boat  had  disappeared,  having  either  sunk, 
or  being  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  the  grea  surges.  The 
screw  was  beginning-  to  revolve  once  more  with  power, 
the  planks  trembling  under  foot,  and  a  bit  of  sunshine 
was  streaming  thiough  the  clouds  overhead.  I  stood 
•ileni  a  moment,  endeavoring  to  think  out  the  situation, 
and  Olson  waited  patiently,  his  eyes  sweeping  the  sky 
add  then  the  sea. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  guests?"  I  asked  finally. 
"Can  we  trust  them  at  all?" 

"Not  BO  far  as  you  could  swing  a  bull  by  the  Uil, 
sir,"  he  answered  soberly.  «  They  ain't  forgot  the  night 
in  the  boat  yet,  but  there's  just  as  much  heU  in  'em  as 
there  ever  was.'* 

"Your  opinion  is,  they  will  never  help  sail  this  ship 
into  St.     ohn's  if  any  villainy  will  save  them?" 

"That's  it,  sir;  they're  so  black  now,  they  won't  mind 
a  little  more." 

"That's  my  judgment;  we  must  keep  them  apart  as 
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much  aa  we  can,  and  have  an  eye  on  them  all  the  timr. 
How  about  Dugan?" 

"  He  talks  straight  enough,  and  to  my  notion  meann 
to  play  square." 

"That  was  my  impression;  he's  Irish,  and  hot- 
headed, but  no  criminal.  Masters  can  keep  an  eye  on 
White  and  Tony  down  below,  and  with  McCann  in 
P<f r.  Leayord's  watch  on  deck,  and  Liverpool  along  with 
you,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  the  fellows  separated. 
Besides  I'll  be  about  most  of  the  time." 

"How  long  do  you  suppose  it  will  be,  sir?" 

"Today  and  another  night  likely;  I  can  tell  better 
when  I  get  an  observation  at  noon.  It  will  not  give 
them  much  time  for  plotting." 

I  sent  the  two  forward  with  Olson  when  they  returned 
to  the  deck  from  the  cabin,  and  he  busied  then)  gather- 
ing up  the  riffle  about  the  forecastle  caused  by  the 
night's  storm.  McCann  moved  as  though  scarcely  able 
to  exert  himself,  but  Red  took  hold  as  if  glad  to  be 
occupied.  Vera  came  down  the  ladder,  and  we  spoke 
together  briefly,  about  what  had  occurred.  She  finally 
volunteered  to  get  some  food  ready,  and  I  went  below 
with  her,  rousing  up  Dade,  and  putting  him  at  work 
under  her  orders.  An  hour  later  all  aboard  enjoyed  a 
warm  meal,  eating  alike  in  the  after  cabin. 

By  two  o'clock  everything  had  settled  down  into  a 
routine,  and  I  could  hardly  realize  the  incidents  of  the 
past  few  hours.  The  wind  had  diminished  n  ticcablji 
and  the  sea  no  longer  battered  us.  The  Indian  Chief 
was  again  on  the  direct  course  for  a  port,  with  bow 
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pointed  to  the  south  of  weit,  proceeding  at  half  apeed, 
with  Dugan  alone  at  the  wheel,  a  short  pipe  clinched 
in  hit  teeth.     I  had  taken  my  observation  at  noon, 
finding  that  our  present  position  was  within  thirty  mUes 
of  where  we  had  been  the  day  previous.    There  were  no 
signs  of  the  missing  boats,  and  no  gleam  of  saU,  or 
spiral  of  smoke  appeared  along  the  ring  of  horizon. 
Vera  had  brought  a  book  on  dedc,  discovered  a  steamer 
chair,  and  in  the  shade  of  the  cabin  front,  made  pretense 
at  reading.    As  I  drew  near,  however,  I  found  her  sound 
asleep.     Forward,  just  beyond  the  mainmast,  Olson, 
with  two  of  the  men,  were  cobbling  up  a  small  boat  — 
the  dinghy,  the  only  one  left  aboard  — in  an  effort  to 
make  it  seaworthy.    McCann  was  not  among  them,  and 
Leayord  was  in  his  stateroom.    The  whole  scene  was  so 
peaceful  that  I  yielded  to  my  own  need  of  rest,  certain 
I  should  be  on  deck  all  night,  and  returned  to  the  cabin. 
I  left  my  stateroom  door  open,  but  in  ten  minutes  was 
sound  asleep. 

What  awakened  me  I  do  not  know.  I  had  a  confused 
sense  of  some  heavy  body  falling,  but  no  other  sound. 
Yet  this  impression  was  so  strong,  so  insistent,  that  I 
sat  up  in  the  berth,  and  stared  out  through  the  open 
door  into  the  cabin  beyond.  I  must  have  been  sleeping 
for  some  time,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  no  longer 
streamed  down  through  the  deck  transom,  and  the  cabin 
interior  appeared  dark  and  shadowy.  I  neither  saw, 
nor  heard  anything,  yet  did  not  withdraw  my  eyes  when 
I  got  to  my  feet;  then  I  knew  that  the  dark  shapeless 
object,  half  under  the  table,  was  the  motionless  body  of 
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a  man.  My  throat  teemed  to  contract,  and  choke  me, 
but  I  forced  a  quick  breath  and  stepped  forward 
through  the  door.  The  dingy  cabin  was  deserted,  not 
another  stateroom  door  open.  The  table  had  been 
cleared  of  dishes,  a  decanter  of  brandy  standing  alone 
on  the  swinging  shelf.  Underneath,  with  face  concealed 
in  the  crook  of  one  arm,  lay  a  man,  an  ugly  gash  in  the 
back  of  his  colored  shirt,  through  which  fresh  blood  was 
oozing,  and  dripping  to  the  deck.  I  sprang  forward, 
and  turned  him  over  —  Dubois! 

I  could  hardly  accept  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 
Good  God  !'how  had  this  thing  happened?  How  did  the 
crippled  sailor  ever  get  into  the  cabin?  Whose  band 
could  have  struck  the  blow?  and  for  what  purpose  was 
it  struck?  It  was  murder,  a  cowardly  slash  from 
behind;  no  wound  which  could  be  self-inflicted,  but  a 
blow  of  deliberate  purpose.  Who  aboard  would  have 
reason  to  seek  the  life  of  Dubois  ?  I  could  think  of  no 
one;  no  cause  for  such  a  crime.  An  instant  I  stared, 
dazed,  into  the  dead,  upturned  face,  not  even  knowing 
where  to  turn,  in  which  direction  to  seek  the  murderer. 
I  felt  as  though  every  faculty  of  both  brain  and  body 
was  paralyzed  by  the  shock.  Yet  this  was  but  for  an 
instant.  I  tried  the  doors  of  the  various  staterooms; 
all  opened  at  my  touch,  excepting  Bascom's,  and  proveJ 
unoccupied.  His  was  locked  as  usual,  and  I  felt  it  use- 
less to  disturb  the  man.  Leayord  was  no  longer  below; 
he  had  doubtless  awakened  and  gone  on  deck,  but  I  dis- 
covered Dade  asleep  in  his  old  berth  down  the  passage, 
shook  him  awake,  and  compelled  him  to  come  back  with 
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me.  The  horror  of  hia  face  at  sight  of  the  dead  body 
only  intentifled  my  own,  but  I  had  grip  on  my  nemi 
by  now,  and  wa»  determined  to  learn  the  truth. 

"Stay  here  until  I  find  out  what  it  happening  on 
deck.  There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  you  fool;  the 
man  is  dead.  Yes,  you  can  stand  over  there,  but  don't 
leave  until  I  come  back,  and  keep  your  eyes  open." 

As  I  emerged  from  the  companion,  leaving  that 
dingy,  death  shadowed  cabin  behind,  the  open  deck  was 
such  a  scene  of  quiet  as  to  appear  like  another  world. 
Vera  was  stiU  resting  in  her  chair  not  twenty  feet  away. 
Should  I  tell  her  the  truth?  Why  not?  T>^<;  tragedy 
could  not  be  concealed,  and,  from  where  she  hnd  been 
resting  ever  since  I  went  below,  she  could  not  help  but 
see  any  one  passing  in  or  out  of  the  cabin.  She  glanced 
up,  smiling  a  welcome,  as  I  crossed  the  deck,  but  the 
expression  of  her  face  instantly  changed  as  our  eyes 
met. 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  HoUis?    Are  we  again  in  danger? »' 

"  There  has  been  trouble  below.    Let  me  question  you 

Nefore  I  explain.     You  have  been  here  for  the  last 

liour?" 

"  Yes ;  longer  even  than  that." 
"Who  have  you  seen  enter  the  companion?" 
"  I  slept  at  first,  but  have  been  awake  for  some  time. 
Dade  came  out  on  deck  a  few  moments,  and  then  went 
back  again ;  that  must  have  been  an  hour  ago.  There 
was  no  one  else  until  Mr.  Leayord  was  called  to  take  his 
watch." 
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**  Olson ;  he  wm  not  below  more  than  •  minttte." 

"And  Leayord  responded  immediately?'* 

"Yes,  so  quickly  I  remember  thinking  he  could  not 
have  removed  his  clothes  to  lie  down.'* 

"And  when  was  this?" 

"A  half  hour  ago;  he  stopped  and  spoke  with  me 
before  taking  charge  of  the  deck." 

" No  one  has  entered  the  cabin  since?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"No  one,  I  am  sure;  Mr.  Olson  did  not  go  below; 
he  is  forward  there  now.  Please  tel!  me  what  h<c 
happened?" 

"Dubois  has  been  killed,"  I  explained  briefly.  "I 
found  his  body  on  the  cabin  deck.  The  deed  was  just 
done;  his  fall  awoke  me  from  sleep,  but  before  I  couIH 
leave  the  stateroom  the  murderer  had  disapp      ed." 

"He  —  hfe  was  murdered!    You  are  sure?" 

"There  was  a  knife  wound  in  the  back  piercing  the 
heart.    The  man  died  without  a  sound." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  her  face  white,  her  body  trem- 
bling so  that  I  put  out  my  hands  to  her  support,  and 
instantly  her  fingers  clasped  mine. 
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THE  horror  with  which  she  looked  into  my  face 
held  me  speechless.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she 
suspected,  knew,  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime  — that 
she  sought  to  shield  him? 

"You  searched  the  cabin?    You  found  no  one?" 

"Onlj  Dade  sound  asleep  in  tl.    steward's  stateroom. 
I  awoke  him,  and  left  him  on  watch  below." 

"There  was  no  one  hiding  in  any  of  the  staterooms? 
You  tried  the  doors?" 

"Thej  were  all  empty.    Mr.  Bascoi.. »  door  was  the 
only  one  locked."  " 

"You — you  made  him  open?" 

"No;  why  disturb  him?" 

She  drew  a  quick  lieath,  her  eyes  on  my  face. 

"You  — you  have  not  seen  Philip  Bascom  lately?" 

"  No,  not  since  we  had  supper  together." 

"You  saw  nothing  strange  then  in  his  actions,  or 
words?" 

"  Why  nothing  that  I  remarked.  He  seemed  about  as 
usual;  more  haggard,  and  nervous  possibly,  but  he 
spoke  checrfuUy  enough.    What  can  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  I  do  not  really  know;  perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
say  such  a  thing.    I  meant  to  have  spoken  to  you  about 
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it  before,  but  so  much  happened,  I  forgot.    I — I  sus- 
pect Philip  Bascom  is  insane." 

"  Insac* !    Good  God !  why  do  you  say  that?  ** 

"He  has  talked  to  me  so  strangely.  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  he  has  said — but  —  but  he  seems  obsessed 
with  the  thought  that  McCann  is  a  devil  pursuing  him, 
and  driving  him  to  hell  He  —  he  frightened  me,  and  I 
was  hardly  able  to  quiet  him.'* 

"And  you  suspect  he  killed  Dubois?" 

"Who  else  could  it  have  been?" 

There  was  no  answer  possible.  Every  other  man  on 
board  was  already  accounted  for.  The  truth  was  borne 
in  upon  me  irresistibly.  I  heard  Leayord  pacing  the 
deck  above  us,  and  I  looked  down  into  the  girl's  white 
face. 

"Sit  down  here  again,  dear,  and  wait,"  I  urged. 
"  We  must  trace  this  matter  to  the  bottom  at  once." 

"  You  wiU  not  be  harsh  —  unkind  ? " 

"  Assuredly  not ;  but  we  cannot  leave  an  insane  per- 
son at  large ;  no  one  could  tell  who  might  prove  his  next 
victim.    Mr.  Leayord ! " 

The  mate  thrust  his  head  over  the  forward  rail. 

"Who  has  the  wheel?" 

**  Liverpool,  sir." 

" Do  you  know  if  Masters  is  in  the  engine  room?" 

"I  think  he  is,  sir." 

"  Then  call  down,  and  have  him  send  White  on  deck- 
immediately;  and  pass  the  word  forward  to  have  Mr. 
Olson  come  here." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir;  is  there  anything  wrong?" 
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•*I  will  explain  presently;  ju»t  now  I  want  you  to 
remain  in  charge  of  the  deck." 

Olson  arrived  first,  and  I  barely  had  time  to  tell  him 
briefly  what  had  occurred,  when  White  emerged  through 
the  deck  opening  and  reported,  his  eyes  blinking  in  the 
bright  light,  and  his  face  grimy  with  coaL 

"You  wanted  me,  sir?"  he  asked,  with  no  bluster  in 
the  gruff  voice. 

"Aye,  White;  you  possess  the  strength  and  nerve  for 
this  sort  of  job.  Miss  Carrington  here  suspects  that 
the  owner  of  this  ship  has  lost  his  mind.  I  just  found 
Dubois  lying  on  the  cabin  deck  murdered ** 

"Dubois,  sir?" 

"  Yes ;  he  had  been  stabbed  in  the  back." 

"And  you  believe  the  owner  did  it?" 

"There  is  no  one  else  on  board  who  could.  He  is 
locked  in  his  stateroom,  and  we've  got  to  get  him  out. 
Come  on  now,  both  of  you." 

I  led  the  way  down  the  stairs  in  no  pleasant  frame  of 
mind.  I  had  no  relish  for  the  job,  but  was  determined 
to  see  it  thoroughly  done.  An  insane  man  running 
free  aboard,  animated  by  a  desire  to  kiU,  added  to  my 
other  responsibflities,  increased  our  dangers  manifold. 
The  cabin  seemed  so  dark  after  the  brightness  of  the 
deck  above,  that  I  grasped  the  stair  rail  and  advanced 
almost  blindly.  I  had  reached  the  center  of  the  cabin 
before  my  eyes  discerned  that  there  were  two  bodies 
outstretched  on  the  deck  instead  of  one.  I  involuntarily 
shrank  back,  gripping  the  sleeve  of  White's  shirt,  and 
pointing. 
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*'  Grood  God ;  look  here !  there  are  two  bodies ;  he  — 
he  has  got  Dade  also."  / 

The  sailor  sprang  past  me,  and  dropped  to  his  knees. 

"  Aye,  it's  Dade,  and  the  poor  cuss  is  done  for,  sir  — 
it's  another  knife  thrust  in  the  back." 

"  And  no  longer  any  doubt  who  did  it,"  echoed  Olson, 
"  for  there's  not  another  man  aboard  been  aft." 

"Rifcbi;  you  are,"  I  said,  gripping  myself  ready  to 
act.  "And  we  must  get  him  at  once.  Come  on,  both 
of  you;  if  there's  a  fight  it  may  take  the  three  of  us. 
He  has  a  knife,  and  there  was  a  gun  in  his  drawer." 

The  door  of  Bascom's  stateroom  was  closed,  and  I 
grasped  the  knob  with  no  thought  that  it  would  yield 
to  my  fingers.  But  it  did,  and  I  almost  fell  forward 
into  the  room,  catching  myself,  and  staring  about.  The 
others  crowded  through  after  me,  their  eyes  searching 
every  nook  and  corner.  The  last  gleam  of  the  sun 
streamed  in  through  the  stem  ports,  and  every  object 
within  was  clearly  revealed  at  a  glance.  The  man  was 
not  there.  I  drew  back  the  curtains  concealing  the 
bath,  but  the  space  was  empty;  only  one  of  the  round 
ports  was  partially  open,  the  aperture  far  too  small  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  body.  The  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in,  and  was  neatly  made;  one  drawer  of  the  desk 
stood  open,  and  papers  were  scattered  on  the  rug 
beneath ;  a  chair  was  overturned  on  the  deck ;  a  chest  in 
one  comer  had  been  rummaged,  its  contents  flung  aside. 
My  eyes  fell  on  White,  his  mouth  open,  his  face  gro- 
tesque in  its  coating  of  coal  dust. 

"Damned  if  he  ain't  got  away,  sir,"  he  blurted  out, 
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"but  he  never  went  overboard  through  that  port— a 
cat  couldn't  ha*  done  it." 

"No,  he's  aboard  all  right,"  I  coincided.  "But 
where?  and  for  what  purpose?  There  is  no  knowing 
what  a  man  in  his  state  of  mind  may  do.  Good  Heav- 
ens !  he  could  wreck  the  ship." 

"More  likely  he's  huntin'  for  McCann,  sir,"  insisted 
Olson.    "The  lady  said  that  wug  what  he  went  crazy 
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"But  McCann  is  on  deck,  and  Bascom  never  came 
out  of  the  cabin ;  he's  either  hiding  in  one  of  these  state- 
rooms, or  he  has  gone  forward  amidships  through  the 
passage.  Get  a  light,  White  — take  the  cabin  lantern. 
Olson  and  I  will  have  a  look  behind  these  doors  first, 
and  then  we'll  explore  between  decks." 

We  found  nothing,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
fugitive.  Beyond  doubt  he  had  gone  forward,  either 
seeking  to  escape,  or  with  the  thought  that  he  could 
attain  the  deck  through  some  opening  amidships.  I 
was  cool  enough  by  now  to  realize  the  peril  we  faced 
between  decks,  searching  for  the  madman,  whom  we 
might  encounter  at  any  moment. 

"Run  on  deck.  White,"  I  ordered,  "and  pick  up  a 
couple  of  marling  spikes.  I  have  a  revolver.  Tell 
Mr.  Leayord  the  situation,  and  have  him  keep  his  eyes 
open.  Better  have  him  warn  McCann,  and  Miss  Car- 
rmgton  had  best  remain  near  the  wheel  until  we  get  our 
hands  on  this  fellow.     Hurry  back  now." 

Olson  and  I  remained  motionless,  our  eyes  on  the 
black  opening  leading  forward,  the  dim  rays  of  the 
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lantern  falling  on  the  ^astly  facea  of  the  two  dead 
men  outstretched  on  the  deck.  It  was  a  grewsome  spot, 
and  my  heart  was  beating  like  a  triphammer.  I  made 
sure  my  revolver  was  loaded,  dropping  the  weapon  into 
a  jacket  pocket.  White  rejoined  us,  grasping  the 
spikes,  one  of  which  he  pas;Md  over  to  Olson,  who  tested 
the  weight  in  his  hand. 

"Quiet  as  a  June  momin'  up  there,  sir,"  he 
announced,  squinting  about.  **  There  ain't  nobody  set  n 
nuthin'  of  no  maniac.  I  reckon  yer  bettei  .ct  Olson 
carry  the  lantern,  so  you  and  I  can  be  sorter  free  .to 
grip  the  chap;  we're  bigger  than  the  mate." 

"From  what  I've  seen  of  Olson  he'll  do  his  share  of 
the  fighting,"  I  answered,  knowing  the  Swede  to  be  hot- 
tempered,  and  touchy  about  his  size,  "However,  one 
win  have  to  carry  iv." 

"It's  aU  right,  sir,"  said  Olson  quietly,  "I'U  hold  he 
glim,  but  if  that  big  duffer  doesn't  stand  up  to  the  job, 
I'U  bust  glass  an'  all  over  his  head." 

We  certainly  made  a  tliorough  search  of  it.  I  doubt 
if  a  stray  rat  got  by  us  without  being  seen,  but  from 
the  after-cabin  to  the  engine-room  ladder  we  found  no 
trace  of  Bascom;  no  indication  even  that  he  had  ever 
passed  that  way.  Beginning  with  the  steward's  pantry, 
we  explored  every  nook  and  comer,  flashing  the  light  of 
the  lantern  into  bunks,  and  behind  sea-chests ;  clamber- 
ing over  boxes  and  barrels  in  the  storeroom ;  even  lifting 
the  iron  cover  of  the  lazarette,  and  prowling  about 
among  the  various  articles  stored  below.  The  effort  to 
locate  Bascom's  hiding  place  was  absolutely  vain  —  the 
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cunning  of  the  madman  overcame  our  diligence  and  wit; 
he  had  disappeared  a«  though  awaUowed  by  the  sea. 
leavmg.not  so  much  as  a  clue  behind. 

Beyond  the  hole  leading  to  the  engine-room  below, 
our  advances  were  blocked  by  a  steel  bulkhead,  water- 
tight, pierced  by  a  single  door,  to  be  sure,  but  this  was 
closed  and  locked  securely.    To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, this  door  had  never  been  opened  since  the  ship  left 
Baltimore,  and  its  mechanism  had  probably  beeu  ope- 
rated from  the  demolished  bridge.    I  could  conceive  of 
no  way  in  which  the  crazed  man  could  have  proceeded 
further  forward.    From  this  point  clear  to  the  forepeak 
the  cargo  had  been  loaded  ahnost  chock  with  the  main 
deck,  and  the  hatches  had  not  been  lifted  for  a  week- 
indeed  they  were  battened  down,  and  it  was  likely  the 
air  was  foul  enough  by  this  time  to  strangle  any  human 
being. 

"Is  there  any  communication  between  the  forecastle 
and  the  hold.  White?"  I  ,ked,  staring  helplessly  at 
the  steel  barrier. 

"  No,  sir;  the  fo'castle  i^    .1  above  deck." 

"  How  was  this  dnnr  manipulated?    Do  either  of  vou 

know?"  •' 

"Well.  I  had  charge  o»  loadin'  the  after-hold,  sir" 
and   Olson    scratched   his   head    trying   to    remember. 

That  door  never  wus  opened  but  once,  when  Captain 
Hadley  tested  it  before  we  left  Baltimore,  or  maybe 
after  we  got  out  in  the  Chesapeake.     I  think  it  wus 

ened  an'  shut  frum  the  bridge,  Mr.  HoUis." 

"That  is  ;. .  usual  arrangement,  but  there  is  a  slot 
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here  for  a  key;  stiU  the  door  is  steel,  and  it  looks  too 
heavy  for  any  one  man  to  upsrate." 

I  leaned  over,  and  looked  down  into  the  Ughted 
engine-room  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  All  I  could 
see  was  a  great  wheel  steadily  turning. 

"Masters." 

The  engineer  stepped  into  view,  and  peered  up  into 
the  darkness;  he  appeared  burly  and  shapeless. 

"That  you,  Captain?" 

"Yes.  Bascom,  the  owner,  has  gone  crazy,  and  has 
hidden  himself  somewhere  on  board." 

"  Weli,  I'll  be  damned !    Can't  you  find  him?  " 

"  Not  yet ;  we've  searched  every  place  aft.    He  hasn't 

visited  you?" 

"Not  to  my  knowledge.  Tony  is  back  in  the  fire- 
room;  I'll  ask  him." 

The  three  of  us  clung  to  the  ladder  gazing  down,  the 
light  from  the  lantern  revealing  our  faces.  Masters  was 
not  gone  a  moment,  but  hb  voice  had  changed. 

"Tony's  killed,  sir,"  he  called  up  excitedly.  "He's 
lying  on  the  coal  in  number  one  bunker,  cut  in  the  back 

with  a  knife." 

The  words  were  not  out  of  his  mouth  before  we  were 
scrambling  down.  But  our  haste  gained  us  nothing. 
The  only  trail  Bascom  had  left  was  the  dead  Italian, 
stretched  out  in  the  half  emptied  coal  bunker,  his  lips 
closed  forever.  It  was  a  knife  thrust  which  had  killed 
him  — just  such  a  thrust  as  had  done  for  his  two  mates 
in  the  cabin  above;  but  the  madman  had  disappeared. 
However,  here  was  proof  positive  that  the  fellow  was 
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still  on  board;  still  hiding  between  decks.  He  had  not 
reached  the  open,  or  flung  himself  into  the  sea.  Surely 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  ship  we  could  run  him 
down.  Yet  the  situation  was  baffling  enough.  Masters 
could  tell  us  nothing;  he  had  heard  no  sound,  seen  no 
shadow.  He  had  been  oiling  the  machinery,  and  a  man 
could  have  slipped  down  the  ladder  unobserved,  and 
escaped  again  in  the  same  way.  There  was  no  other 
entrance  to  the  engine-room ;  the  forward  bulkhead  was 
solid ;  there  were  two  ventilator  shafts,  but  neither  was 
large  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  man's  body,  and  the 
coal-chute  was  kept  closed  and  locked  at  sea.  Neverthe- 
less I  had  these  examined,  determined  to  take  no 
chances,  and  our  lantern  penetrated  every  inch  of  the 
engine-room  and  coal  bunkers.  At  the  end,  utterly 
baffled,  White  gave  vent  to  an  oath. 

"  It  beats  me,  sir,"  he  confessed  hoarsely,  "  imless  it's 
a  spook  we're  a-huntin*  for." 

"I  wish  it  was;  the  trouble  is  it  is  a  man,  and  a 
mighty  dangerous  one.  Well,  he's  not  down  here,  and 
he  must  have  gone  back  by  way  of  the  ladder.  The 
fellow  has  either  found  some  means  of  getting  into  the 
hold,  or  else  he's  managed  to  slip  on  deck  and  perhaps 
is  hidden  in  the  forecastle  —  no  one  messes  there  now  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 

"  Then  let's  have  a  look  up  above ;  come  on,  men." 

"Yer  ain't  goin'  ter  leave  me  down  here  all  alone, 
arc  yer  Captain  ?  "  questioned  Masters  anxiously,  "  with 
Tony  lyin'  dead  in  there,  an'  a  damned  murderer  prowl- 
in' about?" 
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«He*ll  not  be  down  here  again,  but  I  roppoie  you 
muat  have  a  fireman— White,  you  better  ttay." 

"TainH  no  job  I  like,  tir;  I  shoreled  coal  here 
already  for  eight  hourr." 

«I»U  tackle  it,  sir,"  interrupted  Olson  quietly. 
"That  big  boob  would  throw  a  fit  down  here  every  time 
he  saw  a  shadow.  After  you  get  those  hatches  off  send 
him  in  on  top  o'  the  cargo.  There'd  be  no  danger  o'  his 
gettin*  hurt  if  Bascom  was  a  hidin'  there." 

"Yer  a  damn  liar!     I  ain't  no  more  afraid  than 

you  are !  ** . 

"  Then  why  don't  you  stay  here?  " 

*•  I'm  plumb  tired  out  shovellin'." 

"That  will  do,  men,"  I  broke  in  sternly.  "There 
will  be  work  enough,  and  maybe  fighting  enough  for 
both  of  you.  As  long  as  you  have  volunteered,  Olson, 
you  may  take  a  turn  down  here,  and  White  will  go  with 
me.    Keep  a  sharp  eye  out,  you  men  below." 

The  two  of  us  clambered  up  the  iron  ladder,  the  sailor 
with  the  lantern  in  his  hand,  the  marUng-spike  thrust 
into  his  belt.  I  tested  the  bulkhead  door  again  as  we 
came  to  it,  but  it  seemed  as  solid  as  the  steel  wall  itself, 
and  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  had  not  been  opened 
since  the  ship  sailed,  we  mounted  to  the  open  deck. 
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IN  spite  of  what  I  knew ;  of  the  horror  and  tragedy  I 
had  just  left  behind;  the  unspeakable  terror  of 
feeling  that  somewhere  aboard,  hidden  in  some  black 
corner,  lurked  an  irresponsible  being,  with  murder  in 
his  crazed  brain ;  a  being  devoid  of  all  impulse,  save  the 
frenzy  of  hate,  the  desire  for  destruction,  yet  the  sight 
of  that  cool,  silent  deck,  already  darkened  by  the  gath- 
ering shadows  of  night,  instantly  calmed  me,  and 
brought  back  my  powers  of  reasoning.  The  man  was 
not  aft ;  then  he  must  be  forward.  It  was  impossible  to 
hide  long  on  shipboard  in  the  face  of  an  intelligent 
search.  Already  we  had  peered  into  every  comer  abaft 
the  engine  ladder  below  decks ;  all  that  remained  unvis- 
ited  was  the  hold,  chock  to  the  deck  beams  with  cargo, 
both  hatches  battened  down,  the  forecastle,  the  paint 
room,  and  the  dingy,  ill-smelling  recesses  of  the  fore- 
peak.  Of  one  thing  I  was  decided — if  the  fellow  had, 
bdeed,  succeeded  in  slipping  forward  unobserved,  he 
was  never  to  be  permitted  to  return  aft  again  imseen. 
I  would,  first  of  all,  see  to  it  that  the  decks  were 
guarded,  and  then  the  rest  of  us  would  hunt  him  in  his 
hole. 
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"White,  you  remain  here  in  front  of  the  cabin,  and 
keep  your  eyes  open.  Don*t  let  a  ihadow  get  past  you 
aft;  you  understand?" 

"  Aye,  sir.** 

"Give  me  the  lantern.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
that  fellow  may  do;  he  might  fire  the  ship,  or  wreck  the 
engines,  unless  we  get  him  in  time." 

"You  think  he's  forward,  sir?" 

"Where  else  can  he  be?  I'll  put  another  man  at  the 
mainmast,  and  then  run  him  down." 

Leayord,  attracted  by  the  gleam  of  the  lantern, 
leaned  out  over  the  poop  rail. 

"That  you.  Captain?    Have  you  got  Bascom  yet?" 

"No;  he  has  managed  to  escape,  and  get  forward, 
but  not  without  leaving  another  victim  behind.  Tony 
Rapello  is  dead  in  the  stoke  hole." 

"The  bloody  villain!     How  did  he  ever  get  out  of 

there?" 

"  Which  is  more  than  I  can  figure  out ;  stole  on  deck, 
probably,  and  then  slipped  along  in  the  rail  shadow. 
Where  is  McCann?" 

"  Just  gone  forward  to  fix  the  ridin'  lamps." 

"All  right;  sing  out  to  him  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the 
deck.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  great  deal  of  wind,  or 
sea,  Mr.  Leayord;  do  you  imagine  Miss  Carrington 
could  hold  the  wheel  for  half  an  hour?" 

"I  don't  see  no  reason  why  she  shouldn't,  sir;  I've 
seen  her  do  it  in  worse  weather." 

"Then  ask  her,  please;  I'm  likely  to  need  both  of  you 
if  we  round  up  that  fellow.    He's  crazy  and  armed,  and 
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•UK  to  fight  hard.    Pick  up  anj  weapon  you  can  find* 
and  come  down  here.*' 

They  were  beside  me  afanoit  instantly,  "igerly  ques- 
tioning as  to  what  had  occurred  below,  their  faces 
expressive  of  the  deep  horror  both  felt  at  the  situation 
in  which  we  found  ourselves.  Under  other  conditions  I 
know  I  should  have  felt  sincere  sympathy  for  the  sud- 
denly stricken  Ba«com.  His  former  friendship  with 
Vera,  what  I  knew  of  his  misfortunes,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  the  man's  character  which  I  had  formed  myself 
during  our  brief  acquaintance  on  board,  all  tended  to 
make  the  man  an  object  of  pity.  The  murders  he  had 
committed  were  but  the  result  of  a  diseased  brain,  the 
sudden  snapping  of  responsibility.  Nor  did  the  dead 
iiien  make  any  special  appeal ;  they  had  been  when  alive 
the  scum  of  the  sea,  treacherous  and  brutal ;  enemies  to 
be  watched  and  guarded  against.  All  we  had  lost 
through  their  deaths  had  been  the  use  of  their  hands 
in  navigating  the  vessel.  Even  now  I  held  Philip 
Bascom,  if  restored  to  his  normal  condition,  worth  all 
of  them.  I  could  not  hate  the  man,  or  seek  him 
evil  —  but  I  could  dread  him.  That  was  the  whole  of 
it — dread!  Here  was  a  man  crazed,  murderously 
insane,  who  had  safely  tasted  blood,  whose  insanity  had 
been  caused  by  fear,  and  brooding  over  a  great  wrong. 
In  his  disordered  brain  a  mad,  desperate  desire  for 
revenge  had  overshadowed  all  else.  To  obtain  this  no 
deed  was  impossible,  no  crime  too  hideous.  And  this 
creature  was  hidden  somewhere  between  decks,  and, 
unless  discovered  and  made  captive,  held  in  his  hands 
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the  fate  of  erery  soul  on  board.  The  thought  of  what 
he  might  do  during  the  black  darknew  of  the  night  ter- 
roriied  me.  There  wa.  no  gueeiing  what  craxed  scheme 
his  ineanity  might  concoct— fire,  a  wrecked  engine,  an 
open  water  cock;  a  doien  different  poeiibilitiee  flashed 
through  my  mind,  each  frightful  in  its  suggestion  of 
potent  ctU.  At  any  cost  we  must  have  him  within  our 
control;  we  dare  not  even  wait  in  hope  that  the  man 
might  reveal  himself— we  must  go  after  him,  crawling 
in  the  dark,  feeling  within  crevice  and  cavity,  until  we 
uncovered  his  hiding  place. 

I  explained  this  quickly  to  the  two  men,  hiding  none 
of  my  own  fear,  but  making  them  comprehend  the  des- 
perate need  of  thorough  and  ceaseless  search.  The 
look  on  their  faces  evidenced  that  my  words  had  gone 

home. 

"He's  forward,  sir;  that's  clear  enough,"  insisted 
Leayord.  "  We'll  nab  the  feUow  in  the  fo'castle  yonder 
accordin'  to  my  notion.    What  do  ycr  say,  Red?" 

"  That's  how  I  lay  it  out,"  coincided  the  big  sailor, 
clinching  and  unclinching  his  hands.  "He  sure  ain't 
aft;  thar  ain't  no  way  I  know  how  he  could  git  into  the 
hold  with  the  hatches  down;  so  thar  ain't  nothin'  left 
except  the  fo'castle,  an'  the  forepeak.  We'U  find  the 
cuss  thar  all  right,  sir." 

Their  confidence  had  its  effect  on  me. 

"Good;  White  and  McCann  will  guard  every  inch 
of  the  deck,  while  we  take  the  forecastle  first.  Bring 
the  lantern,  Leayord." 

The  door  was  two-thirds  shut,  and  we  slid  it  wide 
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open  to  gain  entrance,  feeling  our  way  cautiouilj  down 
the  iteps.  The  place  had  never  been  a  eea-parlor,  but 
now,  deserted  bj  the  crew,  it  presented  as  dismal  a 
scene,  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lantern,  as  ever  I  put  my 
foot  into.  The  air  was  foul  with  bilge-water,  while 
rotting  garments  hung  to  the  beams  above,  or  were 
strewn  along  the  dc  \.  The  shadows  were  grotesque 
and  hideous,  and  nu  of  the  space  was  cluttered  up  by 
discarded  sea  boots,  battered  chests  and  miscellaneous 
riffraff  which  the  men  had  left  behind  in  their  flight. 
I  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  but  Leayord  and  Red 
advanced  to  the  tier  of  bunks,  the  former  lifting  the 
lantern,  while  the  latter  took  survey  within  each.  They 
made  the  circuit  without  evidence  of  any  discovery, 
Liverpool  cursing  as  he  stumbled  over  various  impedi- 
ments in  the  uncertain  light.  Except  for  their  heavy 
breathing,  the  occasional  rush  of  frightened  rats,  and 
the  sturdy  pounding  of  the  seas  without,  there  was  no 
other  sound.  Altogether  the  surroundings  were  too 
depressive  .'or  description;  the  scene  was  squalid, 
unwholesome,  suggestive  of  wreck.  We  found  no  trace 
of  Bascoro,  but  at  tkat  I  was  glad  enough  to  be  back 
again  on  the  open  deck,  breathing  in  the  fresh  night  air. 
It  was  like  a  tonic. 

The  paint-room  and  the  forepeak  came  next,  and  I 
explored  the  latter  myself,  as  there  ^as  scarcely  room 
in  the  narrow  space  for  even  one  to  creep  about.  Push- 
ing the  lantern  before  me,  every  nerve  singing  like  a 
copper  wire,  I  crawled  out  at  last,  dripping  with  per-, 
spiration,  and  as  black  as  though  I  had  been  for  half  a 
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day  in  the  coal  hole.  To  Leayord's  inquiries  I  could 
only  shake  my  head. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said  obstinately,  "I'm  a  sailorman, 
but  I  never  did  believe  in  ghosts,  an'  I  ain't  a-goin'  fcr 
ter  believe  in  'em  now.  It  wam't  no  spooks  what  did 
this  job.  This  yere  Bascom  was  a  sure  enough  human 
the  last  time  I  put  eyes  on  him,  an'  I  don't  reckon  he's 
changed  much  since,  'cept  maybe  in  his  line  o'  brains; 
do  you,  sir?" 

"  He's  flesh  and  blood,  all  right,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean;  only  insanity  makes  them  cunning." 

"That's  what  I  sed  to  Red  here  while  you  was 
crawling  'round  in  the  forepeak,  lappin'  up  bilge-water. 
He  reckoned  it  might  o'  bin  a  ghost  a  doin'  these  things ; 
but  I  claimed  thet  ghosts  don't  shove  knives  into  sailor- 
men  ;  leastways  I  never  heard  o'  none  that  did.  So  it 
naturally  stands  to  reason,  sir,  that  this  bloomin'  lunatic 
is  still  aboard  somewhere.  He  never  got  out  them 
cabin-ports,  for  a  cat  couldn't  git  through  'em.  He 
never  went  over  the  rail,  or  some  o'  us  on  deck  would 
a  heard  the  splash  alongside ;  so  there's  nothin*  left  but 
thet  he's  still  on  the  ship." 

He  leaned  forward,  striking  one  hand  on  the  other 
to  better  express  his  argument.  I  was  thinking,  paying 
little  attention  to  his  words,  my  eyes  unconsciously 
viewing  the  ship  aft.  The  deck  was  so  wrapped  in 
gloom  that  outside  the  radius  of  our  lantern  I  could 
perceive  no  movement,  not  even  determine  the  presence 
of  the  two  men  left  on  guard.  The  two  masts,  with 
their  heavy  spars,  cast  all  below  into  dense  shadow,  but 
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beyond,  oti^L  pop,  the  faint  rays  of  the  binnacle  lamp 
reflected  softly  on  Iho  face  of  the  girl  at  the  wheel, 
making  1  cr  appear  almost  as  a  vision.  The  sight  for 
an  instani;  5i.:;j!r^>led  me 

"Ain't  thet  so,  sir?" 

"  Why,  yes,  Leayord;  I  am  unable  to  see  it  any  other 
way  —  but  where?  " 

"  Well,  there  ain't  but  one  place  aboard  unexplored, 
sir.  Damned  if  I  know  how  he  ever  got  there,  but  he's 
either  there,  overboard,  or  aloft ;  or  else  I've  got  to  take 
off  my  hat  to  Red  here,  an'  acknowledge  it's  a  real  ghost 
we've  got  aboard  the  old  hooker." 

"The  cargo  hold?" 

"Aye,  aye;  I'm  fer  takin'  off  the  hatches,  and  letting 
a  man  or  two  creep  around  down  there;  we've  got  to 
find  out  where  that  devil  is." 

There  was  no  answering  his  logic,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  complete  the  job  was  already  in  my  own  mind. 

"Get  the  tarpaulin  out  of  the  way,  Liverpool,"  I 
said  sharply,  throwing  the  lantern  where  the  light  was 
needed.  "  Cut  it  loose,  man ;  don't  waste  time  with  the 
lashings ;  there's  plenty  of  spare  canvas  in  the  sail  room. 
What's  stowed  first  below,  Mr.  Leayord?" 

"That's  the  hell  of  it,  sir,"  he  replied  soberly.  "I 
never  told  you,  for  I  didn't  see  no  cause.  There  was  a 
lot  o'  boxes  come  on  board,  sir,  maybe  a  thousand 
of  'em,  -the  ends  clamped  with  iron,  an'  they  was 
almighty  heavy.  We  had  to  load  'em  with  the  donkey 
engine,  an*  most  of  'em  were  dumped  in  jist  below  the 
main  hatch." 
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"Do  you  know  what  they  contained?** 

"  Mr.  Bascom  told  me  they  was  army  stores,  sir,  and 
maybe  he  thought  they  was,  fer  he  seemed  sure  about  it ; 
but  along  at  the  last  the  hook  slipped  off  one  of  them, 
an'  the  box  dropped  about  thirty  feet,  smashin'  the 
whole  end  in  — it  was  plumb  full  o*  loaded  shells." 

"Loaded  shells?" 

"That's  what;  there  was  powder  enough  scattered 
about  there  ter  blow  the  whole  ship  to  heU  an'  back." 

"What  did  Bascom  say?" 

"  Nothin*.  He  was  ashore,  an'  a  lot  of  'longshoremen 
were  doin'  the  loadin'.  I  don't  believe  they  even  knew 
what  the  stuff  was.  I  made  'em  scrape  up  aU  they 
could  and  throw  it  overboard.  I  never  told  the  owner. 
Likely  'nough  he  knew  what  he  was  bem'  loaded  with, 
an'  I've  sailed  with  more  dangerous  cargoes  than  that; 
but  that's  vhat's  below  us— loaded  shells." 

"  No  doubt  other  explosives  are  aboard.  The  greater 
reason  for  us  to  lay  hands  on  Bascom.  Take  hold 
there  with  Red  and  help  rip  up  that  tarpaulin ;  now  get 
the  point  of  this  capstan  bar  under  the  hatch  closbgs; 
here's  your  lever— it'll  take  the  weight  of  the  three  of 
us  to  move  the  iron  —  now,  heave  ho!" 

We  bent  to  it,  exerting  every  ounce  of  strength, 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  heavy  hatch  yielded  to 
our  combined  effort,  and  began  to  move,  to  lift  over  the 
grooves,  and  shove  back  slightly.  With  no  other 
thought  but  to  gain  opening  enough  for  another  inser- 
tion of  the  lever,  we  bent  to  the  task.  Something  caught, 
rendermg  the  great  iron  lid  immovable. 
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"White,"  I  called,  "come  over  here,  and  give  us  a 
hand." 

I  heard  him  patter  across  the  deck  in  his  bare  feet, 
but  before  he  reached  the  bar,  the  fellow  stopped,  star- 
ing at  the  narrow  opening,  and  sniffing  like  a  pointer 
dog. 

"Lay  hold!"  I  called  out  angrily.  "The  weight  is 
breaking  our  backs." 

"But  there's  fire  below,  sir,"  he  roared  excitedly. 
"That's  smoke  a  risin'  out  the  hatch  —  the  cargo's 
afire!" 

I  saw  it  now,  and  so  did  Red,  and  the  mate  —  a  thin, 
circling  vapor  barely  perceptible  in  the  night,  curling 
up  through  the  hole  we  had  succeeded  in  forcing.  For 
an  instant  I  hardly  knew  it  as  smoke,  but  the  fresh 
drar.  ->f  air  had  already  worked  its  miracle,  and  the 
wisp  led  as  I  stared  into  a  threatening  black  coil, 

dartir.g  upward  into  our  very  faces.  I  dropped  upon 
my  knees,  shading  my  mouth  as  best  I  might,  and 
sought  to  peer  down  into  the  black  void  between  decks. 
Away  forward  a  red  eye  winked  out  of  the  darkness, 
then  another,  and  a  third.  I  leaped  to  my  feet,  realiz- 
ing there  was  no  hope,  nothing  we  could  do  but  get 
away  aiive  —  and,  if  we  were  even  to  do  this,  every 
second  was  worth  a  king's  ransom. 

"  She's  afire  forward ! "  I  exclaimed,  striving  to  con- 
trol my  voice.  "  That  is  where  the  fellow  was,  and  he's 
done  the  job;  there's  no  stopping  her  now." 

"  There's  plenty  of  hose  forward." 

"  But  the  donkey  engine  is  not  connected,  and  we  dare 
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not  take  chances  with  all  those  explosives  below.  Good 
God,  man,  we  may  go  sky  high  any  second.  Don't  stand 
talking;  get  over  the  dinghy,  it's  the  only  boat  we  have; 
haul  her  aft  and  swing  her  to  these  falls  below  the 
after-hatch  —  that  will  give  us  a  chance  to  get  away, 
perhaps.  Jump  now,  the  three  of  you.  No !  wait !  Red 
and  Leayord  can  rig  the  boat,  and  I'll  give  you  a  hand 
when  you  ok  on.  McCann,  get  a  beaker  of  water  in, 
and  some  •  scnits;  we'll  have  no  time  for  anything  else. 
My  God!  .  .n  hurry!  there's  flame  breaking  through 
now ! " 

There  was ;  a  red  serpent,  sticking  its  ugly  head  up 
the  hatch  opening,  the  ghastly  light  glimmering  in  our 
faces.  The  men  seemed  fairly  paralyzed  at  this  sudden 
outburst  of  new  horror,  but  I  drove  them,  even  using 
hands  and  feet  in  my  mad  desire  for  action. 

"  Aft  with  it  now  —  aft  with  it.  All  will  be  a  mass 
of  liames  amidship  in  five  minutes.  Is  there  water  in 
that  keg,  McCann?  Then  throw  it  in!  —  now  the  bis 
cuit.    Miss  Carrington  —  Vera!" 

"  Yes,  Captain  HoUis." 

"  Can  you  hold  to  the  wheel  a  few  moments  longer?  — 
till  I  come  for  you?" 

"Yes." 

"  Call  down  the  tube  to  the  engine-room ;  tell  Masters 
and  Olson  to  come  on  deck  at  once  —  as  quick  as  they 
can  foot  the  ladder." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  cool  quietness  of  her  voice  calmed  me  as  though 
she  had  pressed  her  hand  on  my  brow  in  fever.    I  sprang 
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to  the  h«lp  of  the  others,  assisted  to  hook  the  h'-jht 
diaghy  outo  the  falls,  lifted  it  clear  of  the  deck,  and 
swung  it  outward  over  the  rail.  The  flame  streaming  up 
the  main-hatch  by  this  time  gave  us  light  enough,  and 
helped  hurry  our  movements.  I  saw  Masters  and  Olson 
emerge  from  the  shaft,  stare  at  the  red  glare,  and  run 
toward  us.  I  have  a  vague  impression  that  xvIcCann 
burst  out  of  the  companion,  a  bag  of  sea-biscuits  in  his 
arms,  and  flung  it  into  the  steiTi-sheets  of  the  dinghy. 
He  must  have  done  so,  for  later  the  biscuits  were  there. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  think  ''f  these  things,  to  see 
clearly,  to  realize  just  what  was  happening.  Every 
second  I  expected  the  ship's  deck  to  rend  asunder  under 
our  feet,  blowing  every  human  being  aboard  into  atoms, 
"Overhaul  those  pulleys,  Leayord;  no,  we'll  load  at 
the  rail,  and  lower  from  the  boat  itself  —  are  there  oars? 
that's  it ;  stow  'em.  Olson,  to  the  wheel  with  you ;  take 
a  couple  of  turns  about  it  with  a  rope's  end,  and  help 
the  girl  down.  Over  the  side  Red,  and  ship  the  tiller; 
now  lads,  over  with  you.  Masters,  you  and  Leayord 
lay  hold  of  the  ropes  —  don't  lose  your  heads  now  and 
lower  too  fast.  Here,  Red,  help  the  lady;  step  quick, 
dear;  yes,  I'll  come  —  are  you  all  in?  now  where's 
McCann?" 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

A  DAY  IN  THE  BOAT 

I  TURNED,  my  fingers  yet  gripping  the  rail.  Btfore 
then  I  had  had  no  time  to  think,  to  appreciate  the 
full  terror  of  our  situation,  to  realize  the  horror  of  the 
spectacle.  In  that  last  instant  this  burst  upon  me  in 
all  its  vivid  horror.  Between  the  two  hatches  the  deck 
was  a  sheet  of  flame;  already  the  canvas  of  the  lower 
yards  had  caught,  and  was  blazuig  fiercely.  The  red 
writhing  serpents,  fanned  by  the  wind,  were  sweeping 
aft  in  billows,  tipped  with  black  smoke,  dense  and  suffo- 
cating. AH  about  us  the  glare  of  dancing  fire,  the 
swirl  of  shadowy  smoke  clouds;  the  air  was  hot,  almost 
blistering.    I  saw  nothing  of  McCann. 

"  He  isn't  in  the  boat?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Well,  we  can't  wait  —  lower  away --yes,  I'm 
coming." 

They  must  have  unhooked  the  falls  at  my  first  word, 
for  the  boat  sank  just  as  I  swung  to  the  rail.  This, 
and  a  sight  suddenly  revealed  against  the  front  of  the 
cabin,  held  me  there,  clinging  to  a  stay,  struck  motion- 
less with  horror.    I  heard  Vera  cry  out  from  below : 

"  Robert !  —  Robert !    Don't  wait  —  j  ump ! " 

But  the. words  seemed  to  have  no  meaning,  no  power 
to  impress  me;  for  an  instant  the  sight  I  beheld  par- 
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aljzed  my  brain.  The  lashed  wheel  still  held  the  ship 
to  the  wind,  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  belched  aft,  becom- 
ing so  dense  I  ^ould  not  see  across  the  deck  to  the  port 
rail.  I  know  not  where  they  came  from,  nor  how  they 
had  met  in  that  last  death  grapple.  All  I  know  is,  that 
suddenly,  both  bodies  wrapped  in  flame,  and  half 
shrouded  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  the  glare  of  fire  on  their 
faces,  every  muscle  straining  in  the  intensity  of  strug- 
gle—  McCann  fighting  desperately  to  escape;  Bascom 
exercising  all  the  mad  strength  of  insanity  to  retain 
hold  of  his  victim.  If  either  uttered  a  sound,  I  heard  it 
not.  It  was  like  a  horrid  picture  projected  from  out 
the  smoke  cloud,  and  as  instantly  fading.  I  saw  the 
men's  faces,  exultant  hatred  in  one,  unspeakable  terror 
in  the  other ;  I  witnessed  the  strain  of  muscle,  the  awful 
effort  to  rend  apart  arms  and  limbs.  It  was  a  vision 
of  hell,  yet  almost  before  I  could  thus  vision  it,  the  two 
figures  were  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  flame;  where  they 
went  —  into  the  seething  caldron,  or  over  the  rail  into 
the  depths  of  ocean  —  I  can  never  telL  They  were 
there,  struggling  like  fiends,  a  horror  unspeakable  in 
a  frame  of  smoke  and  fire;  then  that  curtain  of  death 
and  fire  dropped  —  and  they  were  no  more. 

I  may  have  jumped;  I  may  have  released  my  hold 
upon  the  backstay,  and  fallen.  The  deck  planks  were 
hot  to  my  feet,  and  serpents  of  flame  crept  along  the 
seams  as  though  reaching  for  me -with  tongues  of  fire. 
I  staggered  back  with  ha^ds  held  before  my  eyes,  half 
blinded  witli  the  ghire,  still  seeing,  in  crazed  memory 
that  awful  spectacle  of  death  and  horror.    From  far 
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below  a  cry  reached  my  ears  —  a  woman's  agon  zed  cry 
shrieking  upward  through  the  crackle  and  roar  of 
flames  until  it  even  penetrated  my  brain,  and  brought 
me  life  again : 

"Robert!  Robert!  Oh,  my  God!  — Robert,  come  to 
me!" 

I  turned,  and  gripped  the  rail.  With  one  swing  I 
was  over  it,  my  body  hurtling  through  the  air,  down  into 
the  black  sea.  As  1  came  back  to  the  surface,  every 
numbed  faculty  restored  by  the  plunge,  the  icy  grip  of 
the  water,  the  glow  of  tlie  flames  above  n»e  revealed 
the  small  boat.  Dashing  the  moisture  from  my  eyes, 
conscious  only  of  the  pleading  in  her  extended  arras,  I 
swam  toward  it.  Then  behind  me  the  ship  burst  into  a 
thousand  fragments,  rending  apart  with  the  report  of 
a  mighty  gun,  and  shooting  upward  in  a  volcano  of 
flame.    I  went  down  —  down  —  down,  and  knew  no  more. 

If  one  could  be  in  an  instant  transferred  fiom  the 
most  fantastic  dephs  of  an  inferno  to  the  heavenly 
delights  of  paradise,  his  experience  would  not  seem 
stranger,  or  more  impossible  than  mine.  I  had  sunk  to 
death,  about  me  every  horror  of  noise  and  sight;  the 
black  night,  the  glare  of  flame,  the  roar  of  explosion, 
the  icy  clutch  of  water ;  what  followed  that  plunge  into 
the  depths  was  unconsciousness.  I  awoke  with  Vera's 
eyes  smiling  into  mine,  her  face  bent  above  me,  the 
golden  sunlight  of  a  new  dawn  resting  on  her  hair.  I 
could  but  stare  up  at  her,  unable  to  comprehend,  half 
believing  it  all  a  vision  to  as  quickly  dissolve  into  mist. 
Yet  I  was  rational,  my  brain  swiftly  clearing  to  the 
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truth.  The  hand  which  held  mine  wai  of  flpsh  and 
blood;  those  were  no  dream  eyes  smiling  their  welcome, 
and  I  was  lying  in  a  boat,  bobbing  up  and  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  Words  came  to  my  lips,  a  whispered 
question : 

•'  You  —  you  picked  me  up?  we  are  still  at  sea?" 

"Yes,  dear;  oh!  I  am  so  glad!  Lie  still,  you  are  not 
strong  enough  to  sit  up  yet." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  am ;  see,  I  will  lean  against  your  shoulder. 
Why,  it  is  actually  morning;  the  sun  is  an  hour  high." 

My  eyes  left  her  face  to  survey  the  others,  and  the 
cockleshell  in  which  we  floated.  I  could  hardly  realize 
that  we  were  actually  all  there.  I  counted  them  like  a 
boy  at  school,  icciting  in  class,  even  speaking  each  name 
aloud.  The  little  boat  bore  up  bravely  under  its  load, 
although  White  and  Olson  were  both  bailing,  and  my 
eyes  took  note  of  several  charred  spots  along  the  gun- 
wale show  .g  the  touch  of  fire.  Leayord  was  at  the 
tiller,  and  seemed  to  comprehend  eJl  that  I  was  most 
eager  to  learn. 

"  Yes,  we're  still  afloat,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  sailor's 
hopefulness.  "  But  it's  God's  mer  y.  By  every  token 
we  should  have  been  blown  out  o  the  water  when  the 
Indian  Chief  exploded,  but  somehow  the  gust  of  it  didn't 
hit  us.  We  was  showered  with  fire,  an'  hit  by  a  lot  of 
flyin'  stuff,  but  nuthin'  to  wreck  the  boat.  White  had 
his  arm  broke  by  a  piece  o*  timber,  an*  an  oar  went 
overboard.  But  how  we  ever  kept  right  side  up  in  this 
little  dinky  boat  when  thet  big  iron  pot  sunk  is  mom' 
enybody  but  God  could  tell     We  just  couldn't  do 
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nuthin'  but  just  hang  on.  We  wus  way  up  there,  lir, 
a  scrapen*  the  clouds,  an*  then  down  in  a  hoUor  that 
Bccmed  a  mile  deep;  an*  when  we  come  up  out  o*  that, 
there  you  was,  sir,  shootin*  out  o*  the  waves  straight  at 
us.  The  girl,  she  saw  you  an*  screamed;  she'd  have 
gone  over  after  yer,  if  I  hadn't  grabbed  her,  an'  then  Red 
he  got  a  boat  hook  inter  the  collar  of  yer  jacket,  an* 
we  haulfcd  yer  in  over  the  side.*' 

"  That  must  have  been  hours  ago." 

"  Quite  a  spell,  sir.  Something  bed  hit  yer  head,  an' 
it  bled  a  bit.  The  young  lady  has  been  a  holdin*  yer 
on  her  lap  ever  since;  she  tore  her  skirt  —  " 

"Never  mind  that,  Mr.  Leayord,"  she  interrupted, 
"  we  all  of  us  did  what  we  could.  Olson,  will  you  pass 
back  a  biscuit  and  a  water  bottle;  Captain  HoUis  wDI 
regain  strength  if  h^  has  something  to  eat." 

I  smiled  at  her,  and  accepted  the  biscuit. 

"  How  are  we  fixed  on  food?    I  only  want  my  share." 

"  We  have  had  one  apiece ;  there  were  two  bags  thrown 
in ;  we  can  thank  McCann  for  that,  the  poor  devil." 

The  memory  of  that  spectacle  of  horror  witnessed  on 
the  blazing  deck  came  suddenly  back  to  me,  and  I  hid 
my  eyes,  every  muscle  of  my  weakened  body  trembling. 
I  felt  Vera's  arms  hold  me  tight. 

"What  is  it,  Robert?     You  are  in  pain?" 

"No;  the  suffering  was  mental,  not  physical.  I  —  I 
saw  McCann's  death;  that  was  what  held  me  on  board 
so  long.  Bascom  got  him;  they  —  they  went  down 
together,  fighting  in  each  other's  arms,  in  a  sheet  of 
flame.    No  words  can  picture  the  horror  of  it.    God! 
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let's  not  talk  of  that  any  longer.    I  —  I  mutt  kee)p  my 
uund."  , 

"Yes,  dear,  we  will  not  talk  of  it,»»  tenderly.  "Our 
own  situation  is  surely  bad  enough;  you  must  tell  the 
men  what  to  do." 

I  lifted  myself,  strengthened  by  the  appeal,  eager  to 
be  diverted. 

"The  boat  is  taking  in  water?" 

"Not  a  great  deal,  "ir;  she  is  so  deep  loaded  some 
splashes  over  the  gunwale.  We're  all  right  so  long  as 
the  sea  keeps  like  it  is  now." 

"  Are  you  steering  by  compass  ? " 

"No,  sir,  by  sun.  I  just  naturally  headed  west; 
that's  the  nearest  coast,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  it's  a  matter  of  guess  work.  As  a  rough  reck- 
oning I  should  think  we  might  be  seventy  miles  at  sea. 
We're  over-loaded,  but  I  imagine  many  a  fisherman's 
dory  has  made  a  worse  voyage  in  these  waters." 

"Arc  these  fishing  seas,  sir?" 

"  The  best  in  the  world.  I've  often  read  of  dory  crews 
being  lost  in  the  winter  fog,  and  yet  making  land  in 
spite  of  the  storm  and  cold.  If  they  can  do  it  in  such 
weather,  there  is  no  call  for  us  to  give  up  while  the  boat 
floats.  The  first  job  should  be  to  rig  a  sail;  there  is 
one  oar  left?" 

"Aye,  sir,  zzd  A  paddle." 

"Grood  enough.  Red,  cut  a  hole  in  that  forward 
thwart  with  ^our  sheath  knife;  not  too  large  now. 
Any  canvas  aboard?  " 

"Only  these  strips." 
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**  TheyTl  do  for  rtayi,  and  to  make  Mcurc.  Th«  sail 
will  have  to  be  a  shirt  — OUon,  how  about  yours?" 

He  peeled  it  off  without  a  word,  and  helped  me  fasten 
it  to  the  oar  blade.  It  was  a  rough  bit  of  work,  yet 
served  the  purpose,  and  when  we  had  stepped  the  impro- 
vised mast,  bracing  it  as  best  we  could  with  the  paddle, 
and  the  outspread  garment  bellied  out  in  the  fairly  fresh 
wind,  the  sight  put  new  heart  into  all  of  us.  I  could 
but  note  the  fellows  staring  at  it,  and  then  at  the  rush- 
ing green  water  alongside,  as  though  calculating  our 
progress.  No  doubt  it  was  small  enough,  yet  the  very 
knowledge  that  we  were  moving  at  all  tended  to  bolster 
our  courage,  and  arouse  hope. 

"  Isn't  there  enough  left  of  that  painter  rope  to  reach 
from  the  top  of  the  oar  blade  to  the  bow?"  I  asked. 
"  Surely  there  is ;  run  her  through  the  ring  bolt.  Now 
who  will  donate  another  shirt  for  a  jib?" 

Red  was  the  quickest,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  dinghy 
was  fairly  lying  down  to  it,  the  two  shirts  —  one  gray, 
the  other  mottled  blue  —  bellying  out  bravely,  their 
empty  sleeves  flapping  like  signals  of  distress,  as  the 
laden  craft,  plunged  and  leaped  through  the  trembling 

water. 

"  Ease  her  a  little,  Leayord,"  I  said.  "  Better  to  ship 
a  bit  of  water  than  strain  her  seams ;  that's  more  like 
it.  Why,  men,  we  must  be  doing  five  knots,  and  that's 
famous." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done;  the  boat  rode 
fairly  steady,  and  one  man  could  easily  keep  her  clear 
of  water.    The  others  disposed  themselves  as  best  they 
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might,  occaaiooally  exchanging  a  word  or  two,  but 
mowtlj  (taring  about  at  the  expanse  of  tea.  Lcayord 
hung  on  to  the  tiller,  while  I  held  to  Vera't  hand,  and 
wc  spoke  in  low  voices  for  each  other  alone. 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  I  whispered,  "  how  you  stand  all 
this  hardship ;  your  eyes  are  tired,  but  it  has  not  other- 
wise marked  your  face.'* 

"  I  am  glad.  It  is  because  you  are  with  me.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  suffered  while  you  remained  on  board  that 
ship.    I  cried  out  for  you ;  I  could  not  help  it." 

"  And  it  was  your  voice  which  saved  me,"  I  answered 
soberly.  "The  sound  of  it  brought  me  to  myself.  I 
never  had  so  strnngc  an  experience.  The  horror  of  that 
sight  suddenly  revealed  in  smoke  and  flame ;  my  inability 
to  aid  McCann  seemed  to  completely  paralyze  every 
faculty.  I  had  the  feeling  of  a  dead  man ;  I  could  not 
move  hand  or  foot.  Perhaps  a  bird  feels  that  way  in 
the  snare  of  a  snake.  It  was  your  cry  —  your  word 
•Robert'  —  which  restored  me  to  life,  and  sent  me 
hurtling  over  the  rail.  You  saved  my  life  as  much  as 
though  you  had  reached  out  and  grasped  me." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad;  all  the  love  of  my  heart  was  in 
that  cry." 

"What  a  mistake  we  made  when  we  chose  this  voy- 
age," I  said  regretfully.  "  It  has  brought  only  hard- 
ship and  peril." 

"I  do  not  regret,"  and  her  eyes  gazed  frankly  into 
mine.  "Truly  I  do  not.  There  wis  no  other  way  for 
us  to  know  and  love.  Robert,  if  this  was  the  end,  I 
should  be  glad  of  my  choice.    I  would  rather  go  down 
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here  in  theae  waters  duped  in  your  arms,  than  to  be 
compelled  to  live  on  in  the  world  without  jou." 

"  My  sweetheart ;  but  I  will  not  imagine  such  a  fate. 
We  have  struggled  on  through  too  much  to  have  the 
end  come  m  this  desolate  ocean.    We  must  win  — the 
Newfoundland  coast  is  not  so  far  away,  and  these  are 
sailors  with  us.    You  trust,  and  love  me?  " 
"With  all  my  heart." 
"Together  we  will  have  faith  in  God." 
I  do  not  know  how  long  we  talked  in  such  sweet  in- 
timacy as  we  had  never  known  before.    I  must  have  been 
weak,  I  think,  from  the  wound  I  had  received,  and  the 
loss  of  blood;  for,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  I  felt  an  un- 
conquerable drowsiness,  my  head  drooping  forward. 
She  was  quick  to  notice  this,  urging  me  to  rest  agamst 
her  shoulder,  but  I  refused. 

"  Then  I  will  make  you  sleep,"  she  said  quietly.  "  Ob, 
yes  I  will,  for  the  safety  of  us  all  may  depend  on  your 
wakefubess  tonight.  Lie  down  here  with  your  head  in 
my  lap.  Robert,  I  insist  you  must.  Please  do;  oh, 
thank  you.    Now  don't  try  to  talk  — just  sleep." 

Her  hand  softly  stroked  my  temples,  her  shouldern 
shielding  me  from  the  sun ;  her  sweet  face  bending  over 
me ;  her.eyes  smiling  confidently  into  mine  my  own  grew 
misty,  and  I  finally  lost  consciousness  even   of  her 

presence. 

She  told  me  later  that  I  lay  there  motionless  for  two 
hours,  so  still,  so  softly  breathing,  as  to  almost  frighten 
her.  Twice  she  leaned  close  to  assure  herself  that  I  did 
actually  breathe,  and  her  fingers  felt  for  the  beat  of 
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pulse  at  my  wrirt.    It  wag  the  coma  of  sheer  exhaustion. 
The  bull-like  roar  of  a  startled  voice  forward  awoke  me. 
I  caught  no  word,  only  the  sound,  but  there  was  a  note 
to  it  like  the  violence  of  a  blow.  I  sat  up,  storing  about, 
the  entire  scene  within  the  range  of  vision  photograph- 
ing itself  upon  my  brain.     The  ocean  heaved  in  long 
green  billows,  crested  with  foam,  the  boat  rising  and 
falling  as  steadily  as  a  rocking  chair;  the  sun  no  longer 
beat  down  upon  us  from  a  cloudless  sky,  but  appeared 
as  a  fiery  red  disk  through  a  cloud  of  vapor,  which  swept 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  obscuring  the  circle  of 
horizon.    Liverpool  stood  erect  in  the  boat's  bow,  hold- 
ing himself  firm  by  gripping  the  inverted  oar,  his  free 
hand  hollowed  to  make  a  trumpet  of  his  voice.    Every 
other  face  was  turned  forward,  yet  for  an  instant,  the 
flapping  shirts,  improvised  for  sails,  prevented  my  see- 
ing the  cause  of  excitement.     Then  Leayord,  with  an 
oath,  jammed  down  his  helm,  and  the  dinghy  swept  to 
port,  mounting  a  wave  crest  like  a  bird  in  flight,  and 
there  burst  out  directly  ahead  the  sharp  prow  of  a  two- 
masted   schooner,  bearing  straight  down   toward  us, 
sailing  before  the  wind. 

"Ahoy  there!  Ahoy !"  yeUed  Red  and  Olson,  almost 
in  one  voice.  "  Port  your  helm !  Danin  you,  port  your 
helm!" 

It  was  almost  like  a  vision,  that  vessel — a  grim, 
menacing  specter,  leaping  straight  on  toward  us  out  of 
the  mist,  the  white  foam  circling  f tom  her  sharp  cut- 
water, her  spars  and  ropes  silhouetted  against  the  gray 
fog,  her  main  sheets  reefed,  but  with  topsaUs  bellying 
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to  the  sharp  breeze,  yet  with  not  a  sign  of  human  life 
visible. 

"  Put  your  helm  down,  Leayord !  Hard  down,  man," 
I  sobbed.  "  My  God !  she'll  be  into  us  in  a  minute !  Ay ! 
that's  better ;  stand  by,  forward.  If  there  is  any  chance 
lay  hold." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

A  DEATH  SHIP 

IT  was  a  matter  of  seconds  if  we  cleared.  With 
drawn-in  breath,  our  hands  gripped,  our  eyes  star- 
ing in  fixed  horror,  we  faced  that  sharp,  murderous 
stem,  as  it  drove  through  the  green  surges  straight 
toward  us.  Leayord,  his  full  weight  on  the  tiller  bar, 
his  lips  open  with  an  oath  unutte^  ,d,  was  motionless  as 
stone,  and  the  boat  shot  to  one  side,  a  cascade  of  water 
pouring  over  its  lowered  gunwale,  as  it  sped  like  a 
frightened  deer  for  safety.  The  deadly  copper  sheath- 
ing missed  us  by  barely  ten  feet,  the  swift  rush  of  the 
flying  schooner  fairly  whirling  us  about,  scraping  along 
the  side  so  closely  that  the  paddle  which  Olson  used  as 
a  fender  was  actually  torn  from  his  hands,  and  a  great 
gash  made  in  the  dinghy's  rail 

It  was  God's  miracle  that  we  lived  and  kept  afloat; 
that  we  were  not  sucked  under,  or  crushed  into  drift- 
wood. To  this  day  I  know  not  what  occurred,  or  how 
we  held  upright.  There  was  a  crash,  a  crunching  sound, 
a  mad  plunging  of  the  tortured  boat  under  us.  My 
hands  gripped  vainly  at  the  steel  side^  slipping  past  — 
then  suddenly  the  wild  race  ended  with  a  jerk,  with  a 
leap  of  the  boat  through  a  surge*  of  water  drenching 
us  to  the  skin,  and  we  struck  the  schooner's  side  a  blow 
which,  it  seemed  to  me  must  crush  every  plank  into 
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atoms.    I  held  Vera  to  me  ready  for  the  end,  but  Lea- 
yord  yelled  wildly : 

«  That»8  it  Red !  make  fast  there !  make  fast !   Lixely . 
now,  before  we  go  down.     The  mizzen  chains,  Olson! 
Up  you  go,  my  lad — by  God !  he  made  it !  '* 

I  was  on  my  feet  now,  understanding  it  all,  realizing 
the  value  of  each  second,  knowing  that  the  shattered 
boat  must  be  smking  under  us.  I  also  got  grip  on  the 
chains,  and  the  three  of  us  held  on  desperately.  Red 
hauling  the  smgle  rope  end  Uut,  and  looping  it  about 

the  thwart. 

"Here,  Olson;  reach  your  arms  down;  take  the 
•woman  first  — there's  no  time  to  wait  for  help.  Now 
Vera  — quick  girl;  the  boat  is  sinking  under  us." 

She  stepped  onto  my  shoulders,  grasped  the  chains  to 
steady  herself;  then  gripped  Olson's  hand,  sprang  up- 
ward, and  was  drawn  safely  in.    I  turned  to  the  others. 

"  Make  fast  Red.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done, 
but  get  out.  One  at  a  time  now;  here  White,  you're 
crippled,  go  first  — hoist  him  up,  Masters;  now  ease  in 
there,  Olson  — good  enough.    You're  next  Masters." 

LeayoxJ  and  I  were  the  last,  and  we  left  the  dinghy 
swamped  behind  us,  dangUng  and  crushed  against  the 
steel  side  of  the  schooner,  upheld  only  by  the  strength 
of  the  rope.  It  was  aU  the  work  of  a  feverish  minute, 
in  which  thought  was  impossible  because  of  the  stress  of 
action.  But  now,  as  I  clung  breathless  to  those  lower 
mizzen  ratlines,  the  seven  of  us  jammed  upon  the  little 
platform,  the  green  surge  of  water  below  slushing 
acainst  the  wreck  we  had  just  left,  the  strange  sUence 
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of  this  vesael  which  we  had  boarded  struck  me  with  full 
force.  In  heaven's  name,  what  could  it  mean?  It  was 
broad  daylight;  if  there  was  a  man  alive  aboard,  he 
could  never  have  failed  to  see  or  hear  us  in  this  fierce 
struggle  for  life.  Yet  no  one  was  visible;  no  sound  of 
voice  was  heard;  no  face  peered  over  at  us  above  the 
rail.  It  was  like  a  ghost  schooner,  aqid  I  felt  the  very 
heart  of  me  chill  as  I  stared  into  the  blank  faces  of  my 
huddled  companions,  and  along  the  shiny  sides,  and  the 
deserted  rail. 

"This  is  a  rum  go,  sir,"  ventured  Leayord  soberly. 
"  Ain't  she  got  no  crew?  ** 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,"  I  confessed,  "  but 
we'll  soon  find  out.  Help  the  lady,  Leayord.  Olson, 
come  with  me." 

We  footed  the  ropes,  and  swung  up  to  the  rail,  clings 
ing  there  long  enough  to  gain  swift  view  of  the  deck 
beyond.  It  was  as  clean  as  a  millionaire's  yacht,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  one,  with  brasswork  glistening, 
and  paint  fresh  and  bright.  Every  rope  seemed  coiled 
in  place,  the  sail  gaskets  firmly  tied,  the  planks  spot- 
less, the  canvas  as  white  as  though  just  out  of  the  sail- 
loft.  My  eyes  surveyed  the  whole  fore  and  aft — the 
low  forecastle,  the  cook's  galley,  with  door  standing 
wide  open,  revealing  a  fireless  stove,  the  boats  in  chocks, 
not  one  missing,  the  after  cabin  on  the  deck  level,  its 
companion  door  ajar,  the  wheel  astern,  outlined  against 
the  sky,  swinging  slightly  to  a  lashing  of  rope  —  and 
nowhere  a  human  being.  I  could  scarcely  believe  the 
evidence  of  my  own  eyes. 
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"My  God,  Olson;  there's  not  a  sailor  on  deck,»'  I 
gasped. 

"No,  sir;  it  beats  me;  I've  been  at  sea  a  long  time, 
sir,  but  I  never  see  nothin'  like  this  —  they  ain't  left,  fer 
the  boats  are  all  there,  an'  damn  me,  the  wheel  is  lashed. 
She's  just  a  sailin'  herself." 

"  There's  no  sign  of  any  trouble  aboard.  Why,  those 
decks  are  scrubbed  like  a  Dutchwoman's  floor.  Hurry 
up,  Leayord;  the  schooner  seems  deserted.  Come  on, 
mate,  we  shall  have  to  clear  this  mystery  up." 

We  sprang  down  on  the  deck,  and  the  others  came 
tumbling  over  the  rail  after  us,  each  face  expressive  of 
mystification.  Vera  touched  my  sleeve,  her  eyes  search- 
ing mine. 

"What  can  have  happened.'" 

"I  do  not  in  the  least  know,"  I  answered.  "The 
mystery  is  too  deep  to  guess  at.  There  has  been  no 
storm,  no  fire,  no  evidence  of  desertion,  every  boat  seems 
to  be  in  its  proper  place.  The  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  as  possible  is  drink.  The  whole  crew  may  be  drunk, 
but  that  seems  like  a  dream.  However,  we  can't  stand 
here  doing  nothing.  White,  you  are  not  of  much  use 
with  that  broken  arm,  so  remain  alongside  Miss  Car- 
rington.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  Leayord,  you  and  I 
will  have  a  peep  into  that  cabin;  the  rest  of  you  take 
the  forecastle.  Be  careful,  lads,  but  don't  miss  anything 
—  scatter  now." 

I  watched  them  go  forward,  their  reluctance  apparent 
enough.  The  superstition  of  ihe  sea  was  in  their  blood, 
and  every  man  among  them  was  seeing  ghosts;  had  it 
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been  dark  not  even  a  threat  of  death  would  have  driven 
them  into  that  grim  hole.  Leayord  grinned,  as  I  turned 
and  faced  him. 

"They  are  fair  scared,  sir,"  he  said,  "they  think 
they're  aboard  a  spook  ship." 

"And  how  about  you?" 

"Mc!  oh,  I  was  brought  up  ashore,  sir;  but  since  then 
I've  seen  so  many  queer  things  afloat,  I've  come  to  take 
them  as  all  in  the  day's  work.  This  here  is  a  bit  strange, 
but  it'll  all  straighten  out,  I  reckon." 

"You  have  a  theory  then?" 

"  Well,  maybe  not  that  exactly,"  he  admitted  gravely. 
"But  I  expect  we'll  find  every  mother's  son  on  board 
drunk;  tbere  ain't  no  other  way  such  a  thing  could 
happen. - 

"  Well,  we'll  know  in  five  minutes ;  let's  try  our  luck 
aft." 

I  slid  back  the  companion  door,  and  entered  slightly 
in  advance.  The  cabin  floor  was  on  a  level  with  the 
main  deck,  and  its  glass  front  flooded  the  interior  with 
light.  A  glance  revealed  everything,  and  I  stood  mo- 
tionless, my  breath  caught  in  my  throat,  my  hand  still 
gripping  the  edge  of  the  door.  I  was  aware  that  Lea- 
yord  peered  in  across  my  shoulder,  and  heard  his 
startled  lips  utter  one  muffled  exclamation.  It  was  a 
low-ceiled  apartment,  painted  white,  with  ports  along 
the  sides,  the  only  staterooms  being  aft.  A  bright-hued 
rug  covered  the  floor,  and  there  were  leather  divans 
under  the  ports.  The  table  in  the  center  was  fully  set 
for  a  meal,  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  glistening 
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bravely  with  china  and  glass.  There  was  food  in  abun- 
dance, partiaUy  eaten,  and  wine  glasses  half-filled.  I 
saw  all  these  details ;  I  recalled  them  afterwards,  yet  in 
that  first  instant  of  horror,  the  impression  left  upon 
me  was  merely  of  those  silent,  motionless  figures  sitting 
upright  in  their  chairs.  God!  it  was  a  grewsome  sight! 
They  actually  seemed  alive;  as  though  they  must  turn 
and  speak,  challenging  our  presence  —  and  yet  I  knew 
them  to  be  dead!  A  great  monster  of  a  man  faced  me, 
his  white,  ghastly  face  appearing  above  a  shaggy,  gray 
beard,  his  sightless  open  eyes,  staring  full  into  mine. 
A  wine  glass  had  fallen  from  his  opened  fingers,  and 
lay  broken  on  the  deck.  Indeed,  every  one  had  appar- 
ently died  as  by  a  stroke,  retaining  exactly  the  posture 
last  assumed  in  life. 

To  the  right  -^f  the  broad-shouldered  giant  was  a 
thin,  young  fellow,  scarcely  out  of  his  teens,  but  with  a 
hard,  repulsive  face,  and  at  his  left  a  dark  faced  man 
almost  a  negro,  grinned  horribly,  as  though  death  had 
stricken  him  even  as  he  laughed.  Nothing  could  be 
more  awful  to  look  upon  than  the  gleam  of  his  teeth, 
beneath  the  fantastic  curl  of  his  moustache.  There  were 
six  altogether,  five  sitting  upright  in  swivel  chairs, 
screwed  to  the  deck,  or  leaning  forward  with  heads 
resting  on  the  table.  The  sixth,  gray-haired,  and  par- 
tially bald,  had  fallen  side-ways,  and  lay  in  a  shapeless 
heap  on  the  rug.  They  had  the  look  of  seamen,  and 
were  roughly  dressed,  three  of  them  plainly  foreigners, 
one  with  rings  in  his  ears.  The  big  man  alone  pos- 
sessed the  appearance  of  leadership. 
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I  iftw  all  this  in  th*t  one  swift  glance.  Breath  had 
not  come  sobbug  back  to  me,  when  Leayord'i  hand 
crushed  my  arm,  and  his  voice  rumbled  into  my  ear. 

"  Good  God,  Captain !  they're  dead !  they're  all  dead ! " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  choking  over  the  words,  "  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that.  Something  terrible  has  occurred 
here.    Call  — call  the  other  men." 

I  heard  him  stumble  out  through  the  companion  door, 
and  the  roar  of  his  voice  as  he  shouted  to  those  for- 
ward; I  could  distinguish  the  sound  of  their  feet  on  the 
deck,  but  could  not  remove  my  gaze  from  that  awful 
sight  in  the  cabin.     The  eyes  of  that  giant  dead  man, 
sUring  at  me  so  fixedly  across  the  table,  held  mc  a?  in  a 
vise— there    was    something   so   ghastly,   so   terrible, 
about  their  expression,  as  to  rob  me  of  all  sense,  all 
courage.     The  men  joined  me,  Liverpool  entering  in 
advance,  and  pushing  past  where  I  stood.     I  have  no 
recollection  of  seeing  the  others,  although  I  felt  and 
heard  their  presence.    But  I  saw  him  —  marked  his  sud- 
den stop,  the  quick  blanching  of  his  face,  and  the  sharp 
oath  which  burst  from  his  lips,  the  swift,  incredulous 
look  of  surprise,  of  recognition,  which  leaped  into  his 
eyes.    He  was  staring  straight  into  the  ghastly  face  of 
the  giant  opposite.    I  doubt  if  he  even  saw  any  of  the 
others. 

"HeU's  fire!"  he  shouted.  "If  it  isn't  Gaston  de 
Lys !    So  you've  got  it  at  last,  you  old  devil." 

He  leaped  forward,  circled  the  table  with  a  single 
stride,  hate,  memory,  whatever  the  impulse  might  be, 
conquering  aU  fear,  and  gripped  his  hand  hard  on  the 
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dead  man'a  thoulder.  And  then  he  stiffened,  erery 
muacle  of  hii  body  stricken;  I  could  see  death  strike 
him,  his  jaw  set,  his  eyes  fixed — an  instant  he  stood 
rigid;  then  his  whole  form  seemed  to  contract  and  he 
feU  lifeless  to  the  deck. 

I  sprang  toward  him,  but  Masters  gripped  me,  and 
hurled  me  back. 

** Hands  off— all  of  you!'*  he  screamed.  "Wait! 
don't  lay  a  finger  on  any  of  them ;  you  are  dead  men  if 
you  do." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  is  it  ?  " 

"The  most  diabolical  bit  of  deviltry  ever  contrived," 
he  answered.  "Those  men  have  been  killed  by  elec- 
tricity; the  current  is  still  on.  I  heard  the  whir  of 
the  dynamo  as  I  came  aft.  Don't  move  until  I  find  the 
switch  and  disconnect ;  for  God's  sake  stand  where  you 
are." 

Perhaps  he  was  gone  five  r  i  .utes;  I  could  never  tell; 
I  saw  nothing  but  those  de  •!  men;  heard  nothing  but 
the  heavy  breathing  of  my  lates  in  the  doorway.  No 
one  spoke ;  but  once,  it  seemed  to  mei  I  caught  the  throb 
of  that  deadly  dynamo,  yet  even  as  I  seemed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  faint  sound,  it  ceased  abruptly.  Masters 
pushed  in  past  me. 

"Ay,  that  was  the  truth,"  he  said,  "but  it's  safe 
enough  now.  Lord !  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  damn, 
cold-blooded  crime.  See  here,  men,  the  villain  planned 
his  job  well  —  here  are  the  wires  along  the  deck,  pressed 
into  a  seam,  and  connected  to  each  swivel  chair.  Sec, 
the  circuit  is  complete,  and  no  one  would  ever  suspect. 
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AH  he  had  to  do  was  stand  back  there  in  the  steward's 
pantry,  and  press  the  switch.  Those  six  mei.  died 
hefore  they  could  wink  an  eye.'* 

•♦But  the  fcUow  who  did  it?  what  has  become  of 
him?" 

Masters  shook  his  head. 

•*I  don't  know,  sir;  but  there  must  have  been  one; 
there  ain't  none  o'  these  dead  men  who  could  have  turned 
the  trick." 

"Perhaps  it  was  that  cuss  dangling  over  the  side. 
Captain,"  said  White's  voice,  from  back  behind  the 
others. 

"What  is  that?" 

"There's  a  fellow  got  jammed  in  a  small  boat  along 
side,  sir.  I  just  happened  to  look  over,  and  saw  him 
a' hangin' there."    . 

I  glanced  again  about  the  cabin,  and  then  into  the 
faces  of  those  grouped  in  the  doorway. 

"There  is  nothing  more  we  can  do  here,  is  there, 
Masters?" 

"Not  a  thing,  sir;  those  men  are  sure  dead,  an'  Red 
has  gone  along  with  his  old  friend." 

"  Then  let's  see  what  this  other  affair  means  on  deck ; 
it  may  clear  the  mystery." 

We  were  glad  enough  to  escape  that  cabin  of  horror, 
and  I  slid  the  companion  door  too,  and  bolted  it,  before 
following  White  across  the  deck  to  the  starboard  rail. 
Excited  as  I  was,  obsessed  by  this  awful  tragedy,  my 
mind  yet  grasped  every  detail  — the  shining  brasswork, 
the  spotless  decks,  the  white  boats  in  their  davits,  the 
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wowy  canTM  aloft.    Tht  yery  iininacuUt«i«i.  of  the 
vessel  seeuied  to  add  to  the  horror,  awi  it  waa  a  shock 
0  even  read  the  schooner's  name,  painted  on  a  Ufe 
,uoy :  Ron  of  Gatpi.  I  saw  Vera  standing  alone,  aUnost 
liere  we  had  first  reached  the  deck.    I  waved  my  hand 
,  her  hi't  she  made  no  attempt  to  foUow  us. 
\     1.  ..«  below  revealed  the  whole  story  of  accident. 
1,      as  ckar  enough  to  be  read  instantly  by  a  saUor's 
cvcd.    The  man  in  his  efiforU  at  escape,  had  chosen  one 
of  the  smaUer  boats,  but  one  staunch,  and  weU  equipped. 
No  doubt  it  had  been  secretly  prepared  m  advance,  for 
the  lockers  contained  food,  and  a  beaker  of  fresh  water 
was  securely  lashed  to  a  front  thwart.    There  was  also 
a  spar  and  saU  aboard,  safely  s««red,  together  with  a 
pair  of  serviceable  oars. 

What  had  happened,  as  seemed  clear  to  us,  was  this: 
a  heavy  brass-bound  chest,  of  odd  workmanship,  and 
dingy  appearance,  had  been  stowed  away  in  the  bows. 
It  must  have  been  placed  there  with  rope  and  pulley, 
for  no  single  pair  of  arms  could  ever  hu>e  lifted  it  over 
the  rail.     Then  the  fcUow  had  clambered  in,  eager  to 
be  off,  no  doubt,  and  undertaken  to  lower  the  boat, 
standing  probably  amidships,  where  he  could  manipu- 
late both   ropes.      But   the   forward   rope   must   have 
jammed  in  the  pulley,  permitting  the  stem  of  the  sus- 
pended boat  to  sag  suddenly  enough  to  ..  id  the  heavy 
chest  sliding  aft.     Before  he  could  check  the  fall,  or 
save  himself  by  leapmg  overboard,  it  had  pinned  his  legs 
against  the  stem  sheets;  and  there  he  dangled  still,  his 
face  buried  m  the  green  water  alongside,  hia  knees 
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enithcd  hclpUtsly  b«iMtk  the  wti^t  of  the  die«t~u 
inert  dead  body. 

"The  fellow  got  his,  lir,**  said  Leayord  •olemnly. 
"  Likely  enough  killed  by  the  very  thing  he  waa  tryin' 
to  git  away  with.  What  ahall  we  do  with  the  boat  and 
what*!  m  it,  air?  ** 

''UnUngle  that  pulley  slowly,  and  hoist  up  even 
with  the  rail,"  I  answered.  "  We'll  have  a  look  at  the 
man,  and  find  out  what's  in  the  chest ;  it's  an  odd  looking 
affair." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir;  Jlson  you  man  that  other  rope.  A 
hundred  years  old,  I'd  say.  an*  stowed  away  in  some 
odd  comer  o'  the  world  at  that.  Now  pull  —  steady; 
all  the  weight  is  on  my  end." 

I  helped  balance  it,  and  with  White  using  his  unin- 
jured arm,  we  drew  the  dead  man's  body  in  over  the 
rail.  The  two  mates  released  his  limb  from  the  grip 
of  the  chest,  and  we  laid  hii  i  out  on  thf  deck.  He  was 
an  ill-looking  fellow,  deeply  tanr  cd,  with  livid  scar 
across  one  cheek,  and  an  anchor  tattooed  ;  his  fore- 
arm. Leayord  drew  a  paper  out  of  ti  e  inn  pocket  of 
his  shirt,  and  pasised  it  o^  er  to  nw  It  was  a  letter  with 
no  date  line,  or  signature,  and  had  been  so  soaked  in 
salt  water  as  to  be  almost  llep  )le.  The  only  connect- 
ag  words  I  could  study  ou  w-re:  De  Lys  has  all  his 
men  but  a  cook;  try  ♦  get  on!  he'll  never  know  you 
after  these  years." 

"Does    it    tell    you    anytiung,    sir?"    asked    Olson 
anxiously. 

"Not  much;  only  this    ell  w  saued  as  cook,  and -got 
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the  job  for  a  purpose.    He  had  known  De  I.ys  jears 
before.** 
"De  Lys?** 

"Yes;  that  was  the  name  of  the  big  fellow  in  the 
cabin ;  he  must  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  party ;  the 
one  Liverpool  knew  as  Gaston  de  Lys.  Get  that  chest 
onto  the  deck ;  no  doubt  the  secret  is  there.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

A  8ECSET  OF  THE  SEA 

"IIITE  were  compelled  to  resort  to  rope  and  pulley, 
▼  ▼  and  then  search  through  the  dead  man's  clothes 
to  discover  the  kej.  Even  with  that  found,  it  required 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  hatchet  to  force  open  the  cover.  As 
it  lifted  the  sight  within  was  greeted  with  cries  of 
astonishment. 

"Good  Lord,  sir,  it's  monej,  and  a  stack  of  it!** 
"English  anH  French  coins!" 
"Aye,  and  Spanish!'* 
"This  piece  is  Dutch!*' 

"There  ain*t  a  shiner  there,  sir,  less'n  a  hundred 
years  old  — look  at  this  one  1768.** 

White's  voice  broke  in  above  the  babble,  the  old  harsh 
croak  I  remembered  so  well : 

"Well,  see  here  lads,"  he  shouted,  "whose  is  all  this 
gold  anyhow?  ain't  it  just  naturally  ours?  It's  sure 
no  good  to  these  yere  dead  men,  an*  there  want  nuthin* 
else  aboard  when  we  come.  Then  why  ain*t  it  oum  now 
to  divide  share  an*  share  about?  " 

"  Sure  it*s  ours,**  chimed  in  Masters  eagerly.  "  We 
saved  it  and  have  a  right  to  claim  a  share.  That's  sea 
law.    What  doyou  say,  Mr.  HoUis?" 

"We  undoubtedly  have  a  claim,"  I  answered,  "for 
salvage;  and  if  the  heirs  of  the  rightful  owners  are  un- 
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able  to  prove  themselTcs  justly  entitled  to  the  gold* 
perhaps  we  might  hold  the  entire  amount." 

"Piffle!"  snorted  White,  "what's  the  use  o'  all  that 
poppycock!  These  fellows  likely  enough  stole  the 
money,  or  else  dug  it  up  somewhere.  It  never  belonged 
to  them  eny  more'n  it  does  to  us.  Nobody  knows  the 
stuff  even -exists.  Why  should  we  go  around  tellin' 
about  it?  I'm  fer  dividin'  it  up  square  between  the  five 
o'  us  —  no,  by  Heavens,  I'll  count  in  the  girl  for  a  full 
share  —  the  six,  and^never  sayin'  nuthin'  about  it  when 
we  go  ashore.    Ain't  that  the  best  way,  mates? " 

There  was  a  mutter  of  voices,  and  a  glance  about  at 
the  faces  told  me  that  Masters  and  Olson  were  ready 
enough  to  accept  White's  line  of  reasoning,  while  even 
Leayord  felt  the  temptation.  I  knew  also,  without  look- 
ing up,  that  Vera  had  crossed  the  deck  quietly  iuid  now 
stood  beside  me,  gazing  down  at  the  treasure  revealed 
in  the  open  chest. 

"Do  you  agree  to  this  Mr.  Leayord?"  I  asked  sud- 
denly. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  to  mine  in  bewilderment. 

"  I  don't  just  know,  sir,"  he  stammered.  "  It  doesn't 
seem  exactly  the  square  thing  —  is  it,  sir?" 

"No,  it's  not,"  I  answered  firmly,  and  I  slammed 
down  the  cover,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  my  pocket. 
"  Now  look  here,  men,  and  you  particularly,  Jim  White 
—  this  isn't  our  gold.  I  do  not  know  who  it  belongs  to, 
or  how  these  dead  men  ever  came  into  its  possession. 
But  there  is  a  curse  on  the  stuff,  which  has  already 
cost  the  lives  of  ei^it  men  that  we  know  of.    No  one  has 
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touched  it,  but  to  die.  PU  teD  you  fcllowg  plainly  just 
what  I'm  going  to  do.  Vm  going  to  sail  this  schooner 
straight  mto  St.  John's  harbor,  with  those  dead  men 
locked  in  the  cabin,  and  this  chest  of  gold  here  unopened 
Ton  the  deck.  It  is  going  to  be  English  courts  which  will 
decide  the  ownership  of  this  chest  and  its  contents  — 
not  Jim  White.  Are  you  with  me,  Leayord?" 
"Aye,  aye,  sir!" 
"And  you,  Olson?" 

"I  suppose  that's  best,  sir,"  reluctantly.  "I  dont 
want  any  trouble." 

"I  thought  not;  now  fall  to  all  of  you,  and  shake 
the  reefs  out  of  those  topsails.  I'll  take  the  wheel,  and 
we'll  point  the  bow  toward  port." 

There  is  so  little  more  of  interest  to  be  told,  I  scarcely 
know  how  best  to  express  it  in  words.  The  three  whom 
I  had  thus  overruled  were  far  from  satisfied,  but  we 
gave  them  no  opportunity  for  action.  Either  Leayord, 
or  myself  were  always  awake,  and  within  sight  of  the 
chest,  while  Vera  took  her  trick  at  the  whetl,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  keep  the  discontents  busy  forward  most  of 
the  time.  I  was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  what  they 
thought,  or  planned,  being  fully  occupied  in  getting  all 
possible  speed  out  of  the  schooner.  We  slept  on  deck, 
no  one  among  us  having  any  desiro  to  again  enter  the 
cabin  which  remained  locked  and  left  alone  to  its  ghastly 
occupants. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  the  speeding  Rote  of 
Gatpi  rounded  the  northern  head,  and  swept  like  a  fair 
white  bird  into  the  beautiful  harbor  of  St.  John's.    We 
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tied  up  at  Long  Wharf,  and,  within  an  hoar,  I  had  told 
our  story  to  the  Port  Captain,  and  officen  of  the  ma- 
rines had  taken  possession  of  the  vetitl.  That  very 
afternoon,  the  five  c!  us  gave  our  testimony  before  the 
maritime  court,  and  were  permitted  to  go  free.  Before 
leavmg  the  courtroom  the  judge  spoke  with  me  privately. 

**  This  is  indeed  a  strange  case.  Captain  Hollis,"  he 
said,  •*  and,  perhaps,  the  truth  will  never  be  learned,  yet 
it  is  evidait  that  you  and  your  crew  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  death  of  these  men,  or  the  possession  of  this 
chest  of  money." 

"  May  I  ask.  Judge,  if  anything  has  been  discovered 
tending  to  explain  the  voyage  of  the  Roie  of  Gatpit " 

"  Nothing  satisfactory  as  yet.  There  were  no  papers 
of  value  found  in  the  cabin — an  excellent  chart  of  the 
Labrador  coast,  a  memorandum  in  French,  so  discol- 
ored as  to  be  almost  unreadable,  accompanied  by  a 
rudely  drawn  map,  and  a  list  of  the  schooner's  crew." 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  cook?  " 

*'  He  shipped  as  Gustave  Montain,  of  St.  Clair.  There 
is  no  such  man  known  in  that  village." 

'<And  the  leader,  Gaston  de  Lys?" 

"We  find  trace  of  him  only  for  a  few  months,  Mr. 
Hollis.  Where  he  came  from,  and  whither  he  went  are 
thus  far  unknown.  Gaston  dc  Lys  appeared  in  Flacen- 
tia  some  two  months  since,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
men  who  died  with  him  in  the  schooner's  cabin  —  the 
one  dark  faced  —  like  an  Lidian  —  and  sought  among 
the  fishermen  there  for  a  certain  type  of  boat.  They 
were  very  particular,  stating  they  wished  to  leave  for 
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a  voyage  of  three  montfas,  representing  themselTes 
merely  as  travelers  for  pleasure  who  desired  to  cruise 
along  the  Labrador  coast.  At  last  they  leased  the  Rote 
of  Ga$pi,  from  a  man  of  wealth,  Richard  Martin,  who 
had  previously  used  the  schooner  as  a  private  yacht. 
It  was  refitted  and  provisioned,  and  the  crew  arrived 
from  Halifax.  None  among  them  was  known  in  Placen- 
tia,  but  the  inhabitants  say  that  only  two  or  three  among 
them  had  the  appearance  of  sailors.  They  put  to  sea 
seven  weeks  ago.  Beyond  that  we  know  absolutely 
nothing." 

"But  the  chest  of  coins?  have  you  no  knowledge  as  to 
where  it  came  from?** 

"  No  more  than  a  mere  guess ;  there  is  no  guide.  Be- 
yond doubt  this  Gaston  de  Lys  learned  of  its  existence 
somewhere  in  Labrador,  and  planned  its  recovery.  The 
men  with  him  also  knew  what  it  was  they  sailed  to  seek. 
In  my  judgment  this  must  be  a  treasure  of  the  old  Hud- 
8on*s  Bay  Company,  lost  and  hidden  a  hundred  years 
^fi^>  7®^  ^c  can  get  no  trace  of  such  a  disappearance  of 
coin  in  the  records.  We  cannot  deny  its  existence;  it 
is  here  now  in  our  custody,  but  who  its  ri^tful  owne 
may  be,  will  probably  never  be  determined." 

"Then  what  will  become  of  it?" 

He  smiled. 

"  That  is  rather  a  fine  question  of  law.  I  should  say 
that  you  men  who  recovered  it  at  sea,  have  the  best 
claim,  although  it  must  be  held  intact  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  to  give  any  ri^tful  claimant  oppor- 
tunity to  furnish  proof  of  ownership.     Of  course,  in 
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cue  no  such  claimaiit  appears,  the  goyenunent  takes  its 
share." 

*'Aiid  the  amotmt  contained  in  the  chest?*' 

**  Exceeded  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.'* 

I  rejoined  Vera  at  the  hotel,  standing  beside  her  in  a 
window  looking  out  upon  the  harbor.  Below  us  was  the 
white  schooner  in  which  we  had  ended  our  strange 
voyage. 

"  We  are  all  free  to  go  now,  dear,"  I  said.  "  The  ex- 
amination is  all  over." 

**Have  they  found  the  owner  of  the  money?" 

"No;  they  have  not  even  the  sli^^test  conception  as 
to  whom  it  originally  belonged,  or  where  it  came  from. 
The  law  compells  them  to  hold  it  intact  for  the  present" 

"For  how  long?" 

*•  Two  years,  I  think ;  then  the  greater  proportion  is 
given  to  those  who  recovered  it  —  the  state  retaining 
a  certain  share." 

Her  eyes  met  mine. 

"I  wonder  if  you  know  where  my  share  will  go,  if 
*I  ever  receive  it?"  she  asked  softly. 

"I  think  I  do,  and  mine  will  be  added  to  it  —  to  the 
mother  and  sister  of  Philip  Bascom." 

"  Yes ;  and  —  and  we  may  never  know  who  these  men 
were,  or  the  story  of  their  quest?" 

"Most  likely  not;  it  will  remain  a  secret  of  the  sea. 
Who  was  Gaston  de  Lys?  Where,  and  how  did  he  learn 
of  this  hidden  treasure?  From  where  in  the  Seven  Seas 
did  he  gather  together  the  men  who  went  with  him?  To 
what  strange  coast  did  the  peaceful  Rote  of  Gaipi  sail? 
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What  motives  of  hate,  or  cupidity,  led  to  the  murderoas 
crime  of  GusUve  MonUin?  and  how  much  of  the  truth 
did  Liverpool  Red  ki^ow?  had  he  lived,  could  he  have 
lifted  the  veil?'* 

She  was  silent  a  long  while,  her  hand  clasped  in  mine ; 
then  she  lifted  her  face,  and  smiled. 

"It  —  it  has  been  full  of  hardship,  of  sorrow,  yet 
Robert  I  love  the  sea.'* 

"And  I,  sweetheart,"  I  answered  earnestly,  "for  out 
•f  iU  mystery  into  my  heart  has  come  the  one  woman." 


THE  END 


